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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION 


It is sixteen years since in 1908, the first edition of this Short 
Grammar appeared. It is now necessary to write a few words 
for the sixth. The success of the book is due to the fact that it 
meets a definite need as a text book for students who already know 
the elements of Greek and to the further fact that the modern 
theory of language is given in concise and clear form. So this 
book has stood the test of actual class-room work and is in more 
demand now than ever. 

The present edition is just a reprint of the fifth with a few ver- 
bal changes. 

The Spanish translation, begun by Prof. John 8. Cheavens, was 
interrupted by his untimely death, but Prof. G. H. McKibben, of 
Saltillo, Mexico, has undertaken the task so that those who read 
Spanish may ere long have access to the book. 

My accomplished colleague, Prof. W. H. Davis, has in hand the 
preparation of a grammar of the Greek New Testament for 
beginners since in so many colleges today men obtain the A. B. 
degree without any knowledge of Greek at all. He has a class 
each year of about a hundred such men who are eager to start the 
study of the Greek New Testament. This new grammar will 
meet the needs of beginners with paradigms and explanations of 
all elementary points, so that they can take up the Short Gram- 
mar and then the Grammar of the Greek New Testament in The 
Light of Historical Research. Thus the wants of all classes of 
students will be met. 

Some new books of interest have appeared in the linguistic field 
that should be mentioned here. In particular one may notice 
Souter’s Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament (1916), 
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Abbott-Smith’s Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament 
(1922), and Milligan’s Here and There Among the Papyrt (1922). 
Those who read French will enjoy Jacquier’s Etudes de Critique 
et de Philologie du Nouveau Testament. For those who read 
German the Blass-Debrunner Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch can be had in the Fifth Edition 1921. 

The appearance of this sixth edition of the Short Grammar and 
the fourth edition of the Grammar of the Greek New Testament 
in the Light of Historical Research within sixteen years and nine 
years respectively (besides the four translations of the Short Gram- 
mar with a fifth on the way) cheers my heart as a teacher of the 
Greek New Testament for these thirty-four years. It is worth 
being sixty years old to have a share, however humble, in stimu- 
lating a generation of young ministers to fresh interest in the 
Greek New Testament. May God give them all rich reward as 
they dig among the diamonds in the New Testament. There is no 
intellectual stimulus quite equal to that of the Greek New Testa- 
ment. There is the tang of the fresh earth in it and the joy of the 
morning. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 
Louisville, Ky. 
1923. 


PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


I have been a teacher of the Greek New Testament for twenty 
years and a student of Greek for thirty. But time is a poor meas- 
ure of one’s real interest in the Greek tongue if he is a Greek 
lover, a true Philhellene. This noble tongue contains no treasure 
comparable to the New Testament. We could much more easily 
give up Plato and Demosthenes than John and Paul. I count it 
a privilege and a joy to help young ministers to a right apprehen- 
sion of the Greek New Testament. At bottom exegesis is gram- 
matical. That is not all of exegesis, but it is the true beginning. 

A few years ago yI published a little Syllabus of New Testament 
Greek Syntax for the use of one of the Greek classes here. The 
book was used in a number of other institutions also. I desire 
now to replace it by a more extensive and comprehensive discus- 
sion of the field of New Testament grammar and yet not one too 
long. During the years, in fact quite recently, I have received 
numerous requests for a New Testament grammar not so element- 
ary as Huddilston, Green, or Harper and Weidner, and yet not 
so minute and ehiustie as Winer, Blass, or Moulton. The 
man who has studied the old Greek does not wish to take up a 
primer, though he may not be ready_for the more critical minutiz 
of a book like Winer. New Testament grammar is taught the last 
year in most of the colleges and is begun also the first year in the 
theological seminaries. It is just this definite and unoccupied 
field (the last year in college and the first in the seminary) that 
this Short Grammar seeks to enter. There is here an unfilled 
place in American educational method. I have written a number 
of chapters of a larger grammar of the Greek New Testament 


on the scale of Winer which I shall finish as rapidly as I can, 
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But that need will also be met by Moulton’s New Grammar, of 
which the brilliant Prolegomena has already appeared, not to men- 
tion Blass’s able work also. Schmiedel and Schwyzer are likewise 


at work on a complete revision of Winer, a portion of which has 


appeared. Winer-Moulton and Winer-Thayer still have a sale 
and deserve it. Radermacher also has in hand aN. T. Grammatik. 
The prospect therefore is good for plenty of the larger grammars in 
the future. But this intermediate type of grammar is a practical 
necessity and an urgent one. Three types of New Testament 
grammars are needed: a beginner’s grammar for men who have 
had no Greek training, an advanced and complete grammar for 
scholars | and - more critical seminary work, an intermediate handy 
working grammar for men familiar with the elements of Greek both 
in school and in the pastorate. The busy pastor needs the Short 
Grammar. The text of this Grammar is that of Westcott and Hort 
with constant use of Nestle and Tischendorf. It is a satisfaction 
with that of Westcott. and Hort. 

The plan of the present grammar is determined by the object in 
view. Condensation is practised as much as possible with clear- 
ness. The paradigms are not given, having been already acquired 
by the student, but brief discussions of the New Testament varia- 
tion in forms occur. Hadley and Allen’s Grammar or Goodwin’s 
Grammar can be used for review of the forms. There is little criti- 
cism of the views of different grammarians. The space is reserved 
chiefly for the positive presentation of the main points of New 
Testament grammar. The effort is made to put the chief facts in 
such a way as to enlist the interest of well prepared men who 
know Attic Greek. 

This grammar is written after much study of modern methods 
in philology and research. The author acknowledges his debt to 


Dr. Adolph Deissmann and Dr. J. Hope Moulton in particular who 
have inaugurated a new era in New Testament grammatical study. 
The results of modern study of comparative grammar, modern 
Greek, the inscriptions, the papyri, ete., are kept constantly in 


mind. I have not been able, for lack of oe to draw largely on 


PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION. 


The reception of the “Short Grammar’ has been more than 
satisfactory. The Italian Edition has now been in use for two 
years in the schools of Italy. The translation was made by 
Prof. G. Bonaccorsi of Florence, who has added valuable notes 
of hisown. The German n Edition i is from the press of J. C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, I Leipzig. The translation was made 
by Prof. Dr. H. Stocks, Seminar-Oberlehrer in Cottbus. The 
Addenda et Corrigenda of this Third Edition were put at the 
service of Dr. Stocks. He has, besides, worked carefully over 
the whole book by way of revision and enlargement. In the 
earlier part of the volume Dr. Stocks has added much valuable 
illustration and reference to German works and thus he greatly 
enhances the value of the volume for German students. The 
French Edition is now ready also. It comes from the press of 
M. Paul Geuthner, Paris, and the publisher advertises it as “la 
premiére grammaire en fran¢ais du Grec du N.T.”’ The work of 
translation has been happily performed by Prof. Dr. Edouard 
Montet, Rector of the University of Geneva. He has also had 
the use of the Addenda et Corrigenda of this Edition. The 
Dutch Edition is proceeding under the direction of Prof. Dr. H. 
Bavinck, of Amsterdam. A Spanish Edition is also in prepara- 
tion by Prof. John S. Cheavens, D.D., Saltillo, for use in 
Mexico. 

I have to acknowledge the very great kindness of Mr. H. Scott, 
of Birkenhead, England, who has verified every reference in the 
grammar, and has made many most valuable suggestions. Prof. 
Walter Petersen, Ph. D., of Lindsborg, Kansas, has also laid me 


under special obligation by most helpful hints on points of com- 
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a fuller and deeper knowledge of the riches of Christ. Tatra peA¢ra, 
év rovros toft.—I. Tim. 4:15. 


A. T. ROBERTSON. 
Louisville, Ky., 1908. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


It is only seven months since the first edition of this Grammaz 
came from the press. It is now the text-book in many American 
institutions of learning and many more will introduce it in the 
Autumn. It is published in Great Britain by Hodder & Stough- 
ton. An Italian translation is in process of publication from the 
press of Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, Florence. Scholars of the 
first rank in many parts of the world have welcomed the book as 
filling a long felt want. 

The errata especially in the Bibliography were more numerous 
than ought to have been the case. I gratefully acknowledge sug- 
gestions of this nature from Rey. Prof. H. A. Kennedy, D. D., of 
Toronto, Rev. Prof. J. H. Farmer, D. D., of Toronto, Rev. Prof: 
Alexander Souter, D. D., of Oxford, Rev. George Milligan, D. D., 
of Murthly, Scotland, Rey. Prof. Ebrard Nestle, D. D., of Maul- 
bronn, Germany, Rev. Prof. A. Debrunner, Germany, Rey. Prof. 
B. C. Deweese, of Lexington, Ky., Rev. J. C. C. Dunford and 
Rey. Prof. W. O. Carver, D. D., of Louisville. I have tried to free 
this edition from errors, but I do not claim perfection. I shall 
still welcome notice of further errata for future editions. 

The general plan of the Short Grammar imposes upon it neces- 
sary limitations which are clearly recognized by critics. The 
structure of the work is justified by the purpose in view. Some 
minor changes occur in this edition. I take this occasion to salute 
with best wishes all toilers in the sphere of New Testament 
Grammar. 

May, 1909. A. T. ROBERTSON. 

Since completion of the plates for this edition, arrangements 
have been made for a German edition of the Grammar. 
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these treasures by way of illustration. But my interest in the new 
method of grammatical study goes back to the days when I first 
heard John A. Broadus, ‘‘vir doctissimus’’ (Gregory, Prolegom- 
ena, Vol. III., Nov. Test. Graece, p. 1266), teach New Testament 
Greek from the point of view of comparative philology. He so 
taught it because of his work with Gessner Harrison, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who was lecturing on Bopp’s ideas when they 
were novelties in America. I owe more to that impulse than to all 
else. For ten years I have been planning a Greek New Testament 
Grammar, and now I send this one forth as a commission in a 
sense from my great predecessor here. 

I cannot hope to have made no errors. I have said what I saw 
and have not hesitated to put things differently from the current 
grammars if truth led me on. I shall appreciate notice of errata 
for future editions or suggestions that will make the book more 
useful for the purposes had in view. 

I call this A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament rather 
than of New Testament Greek. We can no longer treat the Greek 
of the New Testament as a dialect or a patois or least of all asa 
sacred EOE unlike anything else on earth. It is merely the 
vernacular xow7 of the first_ century A. D. written by men of varied 
culture, but all touched by the Spirit of Christ and familiar with 
the LXX. Greek and most of them show knowledge of the Aramaic. 
of the time. Most of the writers were Jews. But it is not Hebrew 
Greek. It is the Greek of a group of books, not a separate dialect.; 

I cannot recount here my obligations to the many writers whose; 
works I have consulted. In the larger grammar detailed acknowl-' 
edgment will be made on every page, but here I must content my- 
self with a general statement. Where it seemed necessary I have 
taken pains to mention afew authors by name. I shall never 
forget some months in 1905 spent among the grammatical treasures 
of the Bodleian Library of Oxford and later in the British Museum 
nor the many courtesies I received. But this grammar does not 
claim to be wholly original. If it were, it would not be true. 
And yet I hold no one else responsible for the views expressed in 
it. It will not be in vain if students can by this means be led into 
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parative philology. Rev. A. R. Bond, Th. D., of Marietta, Ga.. 
has offered useful suggestions concerning ty Peoria sd points, 
Among others who have done me service I mention Rev. Prof. 
Samuel Dickey, D.D., of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
~ Chicago, and Rev. Dr. Gross Alexander, Book Editor of the 
Methodist Book Concern, Nashville. Various hints from these 
scholars have been incorporated into the text here and there 
besides the list of Addenda et Corrigenda, the Additional 
Bibliography, and the considerable additions to Chapter VITI. 

I may add in conclusion that the large grammar on the scale 
of Winer is nearing completion, but that it is not meant to meet 
the demand supplied by this volume, which has, I trust, found 
its place of service. I hope to keep on improving each new edi- 
tion by the help of many friends to whom I already owe so 
much. It isa joy to know how eager men are in every land and 
in many tongues to know the Greek New Testament. 


A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Louisville, Ky., 1912. 


PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION. 


Ihave had some requests for paradigms in this edition and 
some for more quotations from the papyri and inscriptions. I 
once had some thought of complying with both requests, but the 
extra expense would greatly increase the price of the book. Hence 
I have decided for the present to leave the book in its appointed 
sphere of service. Beginners can still get one of the numerous 
handbooks for that purpose. My Grammar of the Greek New Tes- 
tament in the Light of Historical Research ought to satisfy the most 
greedy appetite for grammatical illustrations from the Koine. 


A. T. ROBERTSON. 
Louisville, Ky., 1916. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MODERN METHOD OF LINGUISTIC STUDY. 


1, There isa modern method. The old way treated the New ) 
Testament Greek as a thing apart, a peculiar kind of Greek like 
nothing else on land or sea, a religious dialect alone fit for the ex- 
pression of Christian truth. The term ‘“‘Biblical Greek’’ used to 
be the right way to define the special type of Greek found in the 
LXX. and the New Testament. The modern method seeks to 
study the language of the New Testament asa part of a greater 
whole, not as an isolated phenomenon. The old Purist contro- 
versy as to whether the Greek of the New Testament was exactly 
like the ‘‘Classic’? Greek or possessed many Hebraisms long ago 
lost its interest, but a new turn to the whole matter has come. 

2. The evolutionary principle has its application to language 
also. Each member of the Indo-Germanic group has a common 
basis with the rest. Several of these languages have very vital 
connection. Comparative philology therefore is an essential aid to 
the modern student of the New Testament Greek. Some knowl- 
edge of comparative grammar can be obtained from any of the 
numerous handbooks on the subject. The Greek is not a tongue 
entirely to itself. Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages throw much 
light upon the development of Greek. 

8. The Greek itself is a unit and needs to be looked at asa 
whole. It has had a long and wonderful history, but the language _ 
heard on the streets of Athens to-day is in all essentials ‘the same 
that Aristophanes reports in his comedies. Indeed modern Greek 
differs no more from the Greek of Homer than the English of Ten- 
nyson from the Anglo-Saxon of King Alfred. The various dialects — 
all need to be considered and they can be compared with the dia- 
lects of English. Greek is a term wide enough to include Homer 
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and Sophocles, Herodotus and Thucydides, Plato and Plutarch, 
Demosthenes and Paul, John and Tricoupis. Greek is not dead. 
Language has a history and can only be understood rightly by a 
long view of its whole career. 

4. The older grammars gave the literary Attic as the basis of 
the Greek New Testament and left out of view all the other dialects 
save in footnotes. Even the later Attic was given scant justice, 
while the vernacular came in for little consideration. The ver- 
nacular language has received better treatment in recent years in 
the modern grammars. Scholars are now seeing that it is the stream 
of the spoken language that has persisted. Modern Greek vernac- 
ular needs to be compared with the ancient Greek vernacular in 
order to get the right line of development. The literary language 
is always more or less artificial and aloof from the life of the peo- 
ple. Language is life and must be so studied, if one is to catch its 
secrets. . 

5. The office of the grammarian is therefore to register and to 
interpret facts, not to manufacture or warp the facts to a theory. 


| The novice in the study of syntax has difficulty in ridding his 


mind of the idea that grammars and dictionaries regulate a lan- 
guage. They merely interpret a language more or less correctly as 
the case may be. The seat of authority in language is not the 
books about language, but the people who speak and write it. The 
usage of the best educated writers determines the literary style of a 
1anguage, while the whole people determine the vernacular. Change 
in language cannot be stopped save by the death of the language. 

6. The genius of the Greek language itself must constantly be 
sought. It is easy to explain a Greek idiom by the English or the 
German. This is the vice of many grammars. The Greek must 
be allowed to be itself and have its own point of view. Good 
Greek may be very poor English and vice versa. It is imperative 
for a just and sympathetic appreciation of Greek to look at the 
language from the Greek standpoint. The consistent application 
of this principle will prevent one from explaining one preposition 
as used ‘‘instead’’ of another, one tense ‘‘for’’ another. etc. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT IS THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT ? 


1. We are at last in a position to answer this question properly. 
The difficulty was always largely an artificial one due to the pre- 
conceived ideas and lack of due perspective in the use of the known 
facts. But the new papyri discoveries in Egypt (Fayum, Oxy- 
rhynchus, etc.) have shed a flood of light on the subject. The 
inscriptions of Asia Minor especially add much information as to 
the yernacular cow. Even the ostraka have a deal to tell about the 
language of the people. Dr. Deissmann, of Heidelberg, and Dr. 
J. H. Moulton, of Manchester, have been the first to apply the 
new Ear isice to the New Testament Greek. They have done it 
with brilliant success. Dr. Petrie, of London, and Drs. Grenfell 
and Hunt, of Oxford, have been the chief et explorers in the 
Egyptian’ papyri, bate now many scholars like Mayser, Voelker, 
etc., are busy in this grammatical field. The free use of év, for 
atictavide, appears in the papyri as in the N. T. ae 

- Saytesting point that is made clear is one that was known in 
a way before. It is that the New Testament is written in the ver- 
nacular Greek of the time. There are indeed literary influences 
here and there (especially in the writings of Luke, Paul, and in 
Hebrews), but as a whole the New Testament books represent the 
spoken tongue, though not of illiterate men by any means, unless 
some such traces be discernible in 2 Peter and Revelation. There 
is thus a note of reality and vividness in the New Testament not 
usually present in books in the formal literary style. 

3. The Modern Greek vernacular shows a steady line of develop- 
ment from the New Testament vernacular. A backward light is 
thus thrown that is helpful in many ways. The common stream 
of the spoken speech flows on. 
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4, The Greek of the New Testament that was used with prac- 
tical uniformity over most of the Roman world is called the Com- 
mon Greek or cow}, Not that it was not good Greek, but rather 
the Greek in common use. There was indeed a literary cow and 
a vernacular xow?). Plutarch is a good specimen of the literary 
cow while the papyri are chiefly in the vernacular «ow? like most 
of the New Testament. 

5. This xow was itself the heir of the past. The various Greek 
dialects blended on an Attic base. The xow7 was thus richer in 
expression as to words and forms than any of the older dialects. 
Compare the relation of the modern English to the various tongues 
that have contributed to its power and expansion. Ionic, Doric, 
Aeolic, North West Greek and other dialects have made some con- 
tribution to the common result. The use of nominatives in the 
midst of accusatives in the Boeotian, for instance, is strangely like 
the Book of Revelation. So the absence of the future participle is 
like the N. T. 

6. The New Testament Greek is not translation Greek and thus 
differs radically in most respects from the LX-X. which shows the 
Hebrew idiom at every turn. The New Testament in general con- 
tains books composed freely in the vernacular xowy. But there are 
traces of such translation influences in the numerous quotations 
from the LXX. and the Hebrew as well as in the possible Aramaic 
original of Matthew and the discourses of Jesus in general, though 
Jesus himself probably spoke both Greek and Aramaic. Luke in 
his Gospel and the Acts may have had Aramaic (or even Hebrew) 
sources (written or oral) for part of his information. Compare the 
opening chapters in both books. But in general the New Testament 
stands on a very different plane from the LXX. as to its language, 
though like it in many idioms. 

7. Still some Hebrew and Aramaic influence is perceived in the 
New Testament. But the Semitic influence is nothing like so much 
as was once supposed. Both the Purists and the Hebraists were 
wrong. One can no longer explain every variation from the classic 
literary style by calling it a Hebraism, when the same thing is 
common in the papyri of Egypt. As compared with the whole 
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the Semitic influence is not very great, though it is real and defi- 
nite. The readers were most of them Jews and all were familiar 
with the Hebrew O. T. and the LXX and their writings bear marks 
of this knowledge in various ways. In Lu. 20:12 apocéOero wéyapu 
is like the Hebrew. Compare Ex. 14:18. 

8. The Latin influence is very slight indeed, consisting of some 
30 words like xevrupiwy and a few phrases. Rome had her soldiers 
and her laws in Palestine and the trace of that fact is left in the 
New Testament. 

9. Christianity itself has made a definite contribution to the 
language of the New Testament. In so far as the gospel has new 
ideas to set forth, a new turn has to be given to old words like 
knpvoow or a new word comes into use like xado-S:ddécoxa os (Tit. 2:3). 
But the papyri have taught us to be chary about dak deydpeva. 
Certainly as a rule the New Testament took the language of the 
time made ready to hand and put the Christian content into this 
earthen vessel. 

10. There are indeed diversities of gifts. Each writer of the 
New Testament has his own style and angle of vision, a style that 
changes t to some extent in each case with change of theme, age, 
and character of composition. On this subject see Simcox, Writers 
of the New Testament. This is all natural and can be illustrated 
in individual cases by the variety in the same writer as Shake- 
speare, Milton, etc. All things considered, now that we know 
much of the facts about the Greek of the New Testament, it is just 
what we hada right to expect, knowing what we do of God’s method 
of work. ‘This is in brief the kind of tongue in which was given to 
men the greatest collection of books in all the world, the New Tes- 
tament. 


= 
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CHAPTER III. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, ACCENT, PRONUNCIATION, PUNCTUATION. 


1. Orthography.—lIt is not an easy matter to determine the prin- 
ciples by which to settle the problems of New Testament orthog- 
raphy. ‘There is first the question of text, for the manuscripts 
mor widely. | ae 

(a) In the matter of spelling the usual principles of external 
evidence do not easily apply. We cannot always appeal to the 
Neutral class, say, as against the Western, or the Pre-Syrian classes 
against the Syrian, though sometimes we may. Thus the Syrian 
class uniformly reads Kazepvaovp, not Kadapvaotp. Scribes would 
have difference of opinion about spelling. So Aleph prefers « rather 
than «, while B is fond of « and nots. Moreover the scribe is 
under the constant temptation to correct the spelling in his docu- 
ment by the spelling of his day. It is hard to be sure that a fourth 
century document gives us the first century spelling. Then again 
the scribe was not always a competent judge and could also fall a 
victim to itacism and confuse vowels and diphthongs that were at ass 
that time pronounced alike. The tendency in the later Greek to 
blend so many vowels and diphthongs into the z sound is an in- 
stance. Thus a, 4, y, 9, v, vw, oc could be confused, and ¢ and a, 
oandw. Many forms in ea were shortened to u as Aoyla, épiBia. 

(b) The final v of ow is usually retained unchanged as in 
owr7rdcxw, though not always as in ovyyerjs. With év the v is gen- 
erally assimilated as éuBd\Aw, but we have évxpivw. Movable v be- 
fore vowels is uniformly in harmony with Greek usage, but this 
movable v is very common also before consonants, though not 
always present, aS maow to?s xrA (Matt. 5:15). Westcott and Hort 
have ovrws before a consonant 196 times and otro only 10 times. 
So ovras kal x7A (Matt. 17:12). The manuscripts differ as to the 
use of double consonants as dppaBav or dpaBwv (2 Cor, 1:22), 


nw 
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(c) Elision is somewhat arbitrary. It_is much more rare 
than in the earlier Greek. The hiatus was not considered so objec- 


_»v-tionable in the late Greek. Cf. the Ionian writers. Dr. Hort says 


es 


yr (sataiaten and particles; also before nouns of frequent occurrence, 


NI9. 


| 


that “‘elision takes place habitually and without variation before 


as dx’ dpxjs, kar’ otxov. In other cases there is much diversity, and 


occasional variation’? (p. 146 of Appendix to Vol. II. of New 


Testament in Greek). 

(d) Crasis is rare and xaé is the most usual example, especially 
before éyd, dv, éxcivos, éxe?, so xdéuof in Lu. 1:3, though xot éyo in 
Lu. 2:48. 

(e) Contraction is in general in harmony with the older Attic 
Greek, though the Ionic influence is again perceived in such forms 
as épéwy (Rev. 6:15). 

(f) The rough breathing occurs sometimes where it is not usual 
in the older Greek as apédw (Phil. 2:23) due to the lost digamma 
or to analogy of ddopdw and used occasionally in the earlier vernac- 
ular (Mullach, Meisterhans). Such examples are common in the 
papyri. So some documents read ddpeAmi{ovres in Lu. 6:35 (cf. 
dgyAmuws in Hermas). Westcott and Hort accept é¢’ Ari & in 
Rom. 8:20, and good manuscripts give ovx éAéyos in Acts 12:18. 
The breathings were not written in the manuscripts till long after 
New Testament times save when the aspiration showed in the con- 
sonant. At this period of the language there was an increase in 
aspiration, though in the modern Greek the reverse is seen, for 
the aspirate is not pronounced. Compare the confusion as to h in 
the usage of the English cockney. 

(g) The prothetie vowel disappears in @éd» (John 5:21), but 
always 70Aov (Gal. 4:20). 

(h) In proper names sometimes the Hebrew is merely trans- 
literated as in Aave(d, while with other names an effort is made to 
makea Greek word out of it_as in Zayaplas, Dut the manuscripts 
often vary in such matters, 

(@) The papyri give usa good deal of help as to orthography 
though it is to be remembered that many of ff the documents pre- 


served in the papyri are written by uneducated people and hence 
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do not fairly represent the usage of the time. This is true of the 
New Testament manuscripts. Even A B have xépav, a double 
accusative ending, in John 20:25, and many of the papyri show 
this form (Moulton, Characteristics of N. T. Greek, Expositor, 
May, 1904). So Dr. Moulton argues as to the accusative pefov 
rather than peffo, which some documents have in John 5:36. 
Likewise he holds that, while good uncials have wAjpys as inde- 
clinable like papyri from the second century on, it is more likely 
that in John 1:14 the manuscripts have changed Arjpy to wArjpys to 
suit later usage. As previously noted édéy and dy are often inter- 
changed in the later cow}. Tércepa, however, though common in 
the New Testament, is unusual in the papyri, but Arjpapopar i is pretty 
uniform after the Ptolemaic period. 

2. Accent.—This is a thorny subject. 

(a) It is not long since the Greek scholar affected a scorn of 
accent and scattered his accents about promiscuously or not at all. 
Even now it is not uncommon to see woful slips in modern books 
that use Greek. But ‘‘In England, at all events, every man will 
accent his Greek properly who wishes to stand well with the world.”’ 
(Chandler, Greek Accentuation, p. xxiii). 

(b) However, when we come to ask what is the proper 
accentuation for Greek words, we are at once in trouble. We 
only know the facts from the manuscripts and the grammars. 
The early Greek manuscripts give no accents at all, but were 
written in uncial letters without breaks between words. Peo- 
ple were supposed to know the accent and the breathings, as 
was the case with the Hebrew vowel points. Soin Latin and 
modern English no accents occur written on the words, though, 
of course, accent itself exists. At best the manuscripts give 
the accent of their day as they have received it. In the ver- 
nacular there would be a persistence in accent with inevitable 
changes at various points. The ancient Greeks were as sensitive to 
a, mispronounced word as an educated audience now in all lands. 
We know how the modern Greek uses accent, but can not feel sure 
about the ancient accent at all points. 

(c) We cannot trace the history of accent from Homer to the 


MG 
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time of the Greek grammarians, but Aristophanes of Byzantium is 
credited with the written system of accents about 200 B. C. 

(d) We are troubled again as to the significance of the accent. 
US eee cf or does it also include stress? 
Does it make the accented syllable long? This last is practically 
the result in modern Greek, but does not seem to be true of the 
earlier times. But both elevation and stress seem to be gradually 
included in accent though this is doubtful as to stress. Voice-pitch 
was the original value of accent. It is not possible to lay down 
formal rules for Greek accent save in a general way. Sometimes 
contrast is represented by the accent, as we say out’side, in’side. 
So Greek zé or rt. There is also emphasis in accent and accent often 
is determined by euphony. But one remark can be made with 
confidence. The word should receive the accent in reading where 
the accent is. This truism is not without point if one hears Greek 
read aloud. 

(ce) The New Testament does not seem to vary greatly in accent 
from the earlier Greek, but we must remember our lack of infor- 
mation for both sources. The difference between verb forms is still 
shown by the accent as Bérrwoa (Acts 22:16). But Westcott and 
Hort print ié both where the verb force is retained (id€ in Attic, cf. 
Rom. 11:22) and where the word is only an interjection (Mark 
11:21). Proclitics occur without accent as éx, és. Enclitics are 
used as in earlier Greek though sometimes the enclitic word has 
some emphasis as twa in Acts 5:36. TIpds éué is rare (Acts 22:8), 
but zpés pe is common (Acts. 22:10,21). In Matt. 3.14 a num- 
ber of manuscripts have zpés pé (cf. LXX). Sometimes the accent 
is vital to the sense as 7@ (not rw) in 1 Cor. 15:8. Indeclinable 
proper names are often accented on the last syllable as ByOowdd. 
There is generally recessive accent in proper names Tiyixos, but 
Xpwrrds retains the accent of the verbal 

3. Pronunciation.—We refer now to the sounds of the vowels 


and the consonants, for in a true sense accent is an element in pro- 
nunciation. 


(a) How did the New Testament writers pronounce their vowels 
and consonants? To answer this question correctly we must 
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answer another one. Do the modern Greeks preserve the ancient 
pronunciation? Many of them think so. It isan amusing story 
told in Blass’s Pronunciation of Ancient Greek, (Purton’s transla- 
tion, 1890,) how Stephen Gardiner, Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, proposed in 1542 to refuse a degree to and expel 
from the Senate all who did not pronounce a and e alike and who 
distinguished in sound between o, a, ands It was a grievous 
heresy that Erasmus had introduced! Now Chancellor Gardiner 
had received the pronunciation of Greek as it had come to Western 
Europe from the Byzantine scholars during the Renaissance. But 
they had brought their own pronunciation of Greek, not that of the 
ancients. 

(b) Master Erasmus was mainly right though the dialects are part- 
ly against him. The ancient Greeks did not as arule pronounce au 
ande alike. Most of them did distinguish between o, a, 1, w, v, 9, 7. 
They did not all of them pronounce. as v nor 6 as th. The mod- 
ern Greek represents the b sound by pw and the d sound by vz. 
The aspirate was usually pronounced by the ancients, as é¢’ trzwv 
proves. Hadley (Essays Philological and Critical, p. 140,) shows 
a wide difference in pronunciation between the Greek of the tenth 
and the nineteenth centuries. Moreover, we can trace the changes 
as far back as the manuscripts go. But even among the earlier 
Boeotians these changes were already going on, for they wrote rds 
dAdvs for ois dds. Z is already losing the § sound in the New af 
Testament and becoming merely in effect our z. It is certain then 
that the New Testament Greek was not pronounced exactly like the 
modern Greek, but much more like the vernacular Attic of the time 
of Demosthenes. The vernacular inscriptions of the various early 
Greek dialects show much diversity in pronunciation and spelling. 
But some of the tendencies of modern Greek were already manifest 
in the xowv7. 

4, Punctuation.—Punctuation is the function of the modern 
editor, for the Greek manuscripts had the words all written together. 
Paragraphs were not separated till late, though rough chapter di- 
visions are early discernible. Punctuation is the result of inter- 
pretation. The ancients were wholly without our modern conven- 


_— 
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ience in this respect. See change of place of the period in the 
phrase é 8 yéyovey in John 1:3. Westcott and Hort pointed it &. 
3 yéyovev «td. See also in John 7:21 the place of the period with && 
rodro. Asa rule German editors punctuate too freely according to 
German ideas rather than those of the Greeks. The scarcity of 
maiiiig material made iW important to ualize all thoepaca memes 
student of the New Testament to-day has many conveniences that 
Timothy did not enjoy when he gave himself tothe reading of 
Paul’s Epistles and the other Scriptures. We need the dash in his 
Epistles at times (2 Tim. 4:15 f.) because of the vehement emo- 
tion. Often a parenthesis is called for in the Scripture text (John 
1:15), especially in Paul’s Hpistles. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


1. The history of the Greek declensions. 

(a) Nouns (both substantives and adjectives) have three declen- 
sions in Greek, though the distinction between them is not easily 
made. In Sanskrit Whitney finds five declensions, as in Latin, 
but says: ‘‘There is nothing absolute in this arrangement; it is 
merely “SU Se Sea RETECT RAS EEOTESE REEL is 
ber and order of Sanskrit declensions’’ (Whitney, Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, p. 111). There is pretty general agreement among Greek 

scholars as to the number of declensions, but not as to the reason 

: for the divisions. The first and second declensions do have vowel 
stems and differ in one having a and the other o stems, but the 
Seattle not wholly a-eonconant declaason tout one 
genitive singular of the third declension has always the added | 
suffix -os, but even in this matter the first and second declensions 
are in harmony. 

(b) Moreover, while the modern Greek preserves fairly well the 
third declension with many variations as to the case endings, it has 
in the vernacular a supplementary declension that has a vowel 
stem in the singular and a consonant stem in the plural and com- 
; bines thus the first or second and the third declensions, as wavs, 
ij monddes. This form of metaplasm is found in the earlier Greek. 

In the modern vernacular Greek it has won a fixed place. The 
4 New Testament shows a number of examples of such change from 
if the second declension to the third, as caBBér» (Luke 14:1), but 

céBBacw (Matt. 12:1). So likewise we have 6 wAotros (Eph. 1:18) 
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and 73 wAotros (Eph. 1:8). The change from the first declension 
to the third is rare, but # véxy (1 John 5:4) becomes 76 vixos in 1. Cor. 
15:55. In éxarovtdpyn (Matt. 8:13) we have the first declension, 
but in éxardvrapxov (Acts 22:25) the second. So we have Avorpay 
(Acts 14:6) and Avozpos (Acts 14:8). But the declensions pre- 


_ serve their integrity well both in the papyri and in the New Test- 


ament. 

(c) The tendency towards blending the case forms that is so 
strong in the Indo-germanic tongues served to some extent to oblit- 
erate still more the distinctions between the declensions. But for 
this matter and the history of the cases see chapter on the Syntax 
of the Cases. With all the substantives one needs to get the root 
(primitive or derivative), and the case ending. This science of 
word-building (German, Wort-bildung) is necessary for the real 
student of language. 

2. Special forms in the first declension. 

(a) The Ionic genitive-ablative ome/pys in Acts 10:1 is, accord- 
ing to Deissmann, the rule in the papyri, but the modern Greek 
retains -as. Note also ovvedvins in Acts 5:2 and other similar ex- 
amples. The so-called Doric genitive occurs in the New Testament, 
as in the papyri and the modern Greek. So we have Boppa (Luke 
13:29), but “Avépéov (Mark 1:29). Note also the genitive Mdp6as 
(John 11:1). There is much confusion in the manuscripts be- 
tween Mopio (Matt. 1:16) and Mapidp (Matt. 13:55), the latter the 
Hebrew form and indeclinable, the former the Hellenized declin- 
able form. Dr. Hort contends for Mapidu always for the sister of 
Lazarus. In the New Testament and the later Greek the form 
-apxys Supplants as a rule -apxos, as rodurdpxas (Acts 17:6). Moves 
is Mwvojv in accusative, but Mwvoéws (third declension) in the 
genitive. 

(b) Thenominative singular of the first declension has no ending 
for feminine nouns, buts for masculine stems. The nominative 
plural is -ufor all stems. In Sanskrit the feminine nominative 
singular has also some derivative stems. 

(c) The vocative has no ending for singular or plural, but with 
nouns in -rys the stem vowel is shortened: from @ to &. The San- 
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skrit has no vocative ending and in a stems uses merely the unal- 
tered stem, though these in @ have vocative in 4. Xw is 
(d) The genitive-ablative ending for the singular was as in the ( es 
Sanskrit. If~appears in Greek variously as os, s, oc, 010, w, 0, 0 8Xor7o. 
_ See numerous examples in Homer. The first declension uses s for 
_ feminine and w for masculine nouns. But w drops the « and the 
é of the stem combines with o after do has become eo under Ionic 
influence. Attic has an Ionic base. In the Ionic this genitive- 
ablative appears as ew and in Homer is pronounced as one syllable. 
The genitive-ablative plural ending wy is the same for all the de- 
clensions. In the Sanskrit the genitive plural ending is Gm or sam 
while the ablative has a different ending bhyas. The Latin has 
genitive plural wm and orum. The long a has become » and m has 
become v. This w contracts with the stem vowel 4 making dv. 
(e) The locative, dative, and instrumental cases have as a rule 
the same ending in the singular and plural of the first declension. 
_ It is the dative form (a) that is used in the singular of the first Yo a 
declension for all three cases. This ao in the Sanskrit was ai or é C ye 
- and may have come from a longer form -abhi which occurred in Sy 
feminine stems. So Sanskrit tu-bhja or tu-bhjam like Latin tib(h)i 
and mi(b)hi, This a contracts with the stem vowel 4 (7) into 4, pn. 
_ However a remnant of the original locative singular ending « occurs 
as xapa-, though ¢ and y could be explained as dative forms also. 
The two here easily blend. There are several remains of the in- 
strumental singular ending ¢« (old Sanskrit bhi) in Homer as 
Bim-¢. But in the Sanskrit singular a is the instrumental ending 
due possibly to the union of the old associative case with the in- 
strumental. This a is preserved in some Greek words like dpa, 
ndvra(m). In the plural these three cases use ov (with phonetic e 
preceding, Schleicher), the locative ending, like the Sanskrit su 
and (Giles, p. 289) as and os instrumental. The dative, however, 
in Latin preserves sometimes its own original ending (bhyas in 
Sanskrit) as in dea-bus, capitibus. Homer uses the instrumental 
plural ¢w (in Sanskrit bhis, possibly seen in éy-pis) in such forms 
as xepadj-pw. The old associative plural has no examples lett. 
(f) The accusative singular has two endings in Greek v and a. 


! 
Trnyny 
C — 
hyéhera 


use 
0 
a? 
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In the Sanskrit this ending is am or m, as in the Latin we have 
em or m for masculine and feminine stems. But the Greek uses 
now v (m thus appearing), nowe. But in the papyri and in some 
manuscripts as of the New Testament the vernacular uses both a 
and v as in xépav, vixrav (examples, of course, of the third declen- 
sion). The vernacular of the modern Greek commonly drops v 
entirely. The accusative plural ending is in Greek vs for this de- 
clension. The v disappears, of course, before the s. The Sanskrit 
had ans with short vowel masculine stems. So the Latin as is 
from ans. The Greek third declension, however, like the Sanskrit, 
uses only as without v. 

3. Special forms of the second declension. 

(a) The so-called Attic second declension is almost extinct in 
the New Testament as it is wholly so in the modern Greek. How- 
ever, K& as accusative appears in Acts 21:1 and “AmodXa is genitive 
(1 Cor. 3:4). 

(b) @eds is used as vocative always in New Testament (John 
20:28), save in Matt. 27:46 in quotation from Ps. 22:1 where, how: 
ever, Ocds isread. But Océ occurs a few times in the Septuagint as 
in Judges 21:3. he 

(c) The name ‘Iycots has “Iyood for all the oblique cases save the 
accusative which is “Iycoiv. 

(d) *Ooréov is contracted in John 19:36, but uncontracted in 
plural éoréa (Lu. 24:39) and écréwv (Matt. 23:27). In Matt. 2:3 
*TepoodAvya. is still plural neuter and vaca is used with réds not ex- 
pressed as # is so used with the indeclinable form “IcpovcaAju Bows 
3:12). Nots has accusative votvy (1 Cor. 2:16), but genitive vods 
and dative vot vot (third declension). See Eph. 4:23. 

(e) The “second (or o) declension has no distinctively feminine 
inflection as in the first (or a) declension. However, feminine 
in inflection between this declension and the masculine stems of 
the first declension are several. The genitive-ablative singular ov 
is the result of the contraction of oo afters has been drop ed. 
But Homer often keeps it as -ou, Tho originsebintie ene a 
the Sanskrit singular was t or d and appears in otpavd-0e and he: ad 
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verbial-ws(r). So Latin tus (caelitus), Umbrian tu (out of), Anglo- 
Saxon ut (out of). The genitive-ablative plural ending ov is not 
contracted with o of the stem, but the o has been dropped. In the 
locative, instrumental, dative cases the ending for the singular is 
at which contracts with o of the stem into». Some distinctively 
locative forms occur, however, as ofko- (compare dative form oixw). 
The locative, instrumental, dative plural has the locative ending 
ou appearing usually as ts and the instr. os. Homer often has ot 
and sometimes the Attic. Homer also has the instrumental end- 
ing in 6c6¢w. The accusative plural ovs is made from o-vs. The 
vis dropped before s and the o has compensative Tengthening. In 
the Doric this lengthening is often into ws, not ovs. In the voca- 
tive singular the stem vowel o has been changed with no ending 
after the manner of the Sanskrit (a to e), though the vocative is 
not strictly a case. The neuter declension is just like the mascu- 
line with the exception that in the singular the nominative, voca- 
tive, and accusative are just alike and have the ending v like them 
of the Latin. In the Sanskrit neuters in general had no ending at 
all for the nominative and am with pronouns is a frequent mascu- 
line and feminine nominative ending. Some Sanskrit neuters 
(tad) show a form in d like Latin istud and English that. In the 
Sanskrit the ending for neuter nominative is i and the same for the 
’ accusative and the vocative. But Gn, %, un were sometimes pre- 
fixed to this i and then the ni dropped, leaving G@, 7, u. The Greek 
and the Latin use this a for the neuter plural. In the second de- 
clension in the Greek this a displaces o of the stem and there is no 
contraction. 

4, Special forms of the third declension. 
' (a) The vocative plural is always the same as the nominative, 
but the vocative singular varies greatly. Tt is either like the nom. 
as kipvé, mousy, or the stem as Satyov, 76k. In Mk. 5:34 Ovydrnp, 
not Osyarep in the vocative form, i. e., the nominative form is re- 
tained, but Oyarep in Matt. 9:22. .So rdrep in Jo. 17:1, but waryp 
in 17:21, and even zaryp Sikae in 17:25. These are examples with- 
out the article. 

(b) Kacis has accusative singular «Acéda (Luke 11:52) and xrely 


vB [ 
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(Rev. 8:7), both «dci8us (Matt. 16:19) and «Ads (Rey. 1:18) as 
accusative plural. Kips lise ugnaly eons ee 
(Heb. 4:16), but xdépura occurs twice (Acts 24:27; Jude 4). Tpap- 
pares, not ypayparéas, is the accusative plural (Matt. 23:34). This 
form is found in the earlier Greek, in the papyri, and is the form 
im the modern Greek. On the other hand ix@vas, not ixfis is the 
accusative plural (Matt. 14:17). Kepas has xépara, not xepa (Rev, 
5:6). The masculine and feminine accusative singular uses a gen- 
erally, though the close vowel stems, like the open vowel stems 
(a and o declensions), use v (dd, vatv). But Baowre’s and words 
like it have a, and still use it in the modern Greek. The notice- 
able tendency in the vernacular of the xowy to use both a and y, as 
in xepav, did not succeed and was due largely to the ignorant 
classes. Cf. N. W. Greek. The accusative plural for these genders 
is generally as, but some have vs like vats. Im some words also the 
accusative is like the nominative (cf. the Latin es) as réAas, Baowreis. 
(c) The genitive plural épéwv is uncontracted sometimes (Rev. 
6:15). oropov has genitive SoAouévros in Acts 3:11, though usu- 
ally SoAopOves (Matt. 12:42). The third declension could easily 
be divided into two or more and thus we should have the five of 
the Sanskrit and the Latin. But all the usual seven divisions of 
the third declension unite in forming the genitive-ablative cases in 
the singular with os like Sanskrit as and Latin is. There is con- 
traction in some forms when the consonant is dropped as with 
yevous (Phil. 3:5). But with words like Baoweds os appears as as. 
This may be due to the dropping of digamma and the lengthening 
of one vowel. In Homer we have Baowjos where ¢, and not 0, is 
lengthened. A similar phenomenon is observable with adds, réAcws, 
in Homer zéAnos, where an ¢ has been inserted and « dropped. 
Observe also the acute accent remains on the antepenult because 
originally éAcws was pronounced as two syllables. Schleicher 
ticks that this we may be rather like the Sauciaie- alee eaeaee 
tive-ablative plural réAewv likewise retains the acute accent on the 
antepenult for a similar reason, and the wv does not contract with 
the inserted «. As already observed contraction does not always 


occur in the genitive-ablative plural with forms like xeAéwx. 
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(d) Perhaps it is in the nominative singular that the forms of 
the third declension vary most. Neuters, of course, will be the 
mere stem for nominative, accusative, and vocative singular, if the 
last letter is a consonant that can stand at the end of a word. If 
not, the letter is simply dropped as in cSya(r). But some neuters 
instead of this change the consonant in these cases, or originally 
had both, as xépas(7), tdwp(ar). Or else the final s is retained and 
the last vowel changed as yévos(es). Neuter plurals for these words 
have always simply «. Many masculine and feminine substantives 
have the usual s as the nominative ending with necessary euphonic 
changes as é\wis. Others have the mere stem as aidv. Still others 
have the stem with lengthened vowel as zouuyjv or yépwv(7). In the 
modern Greek a curious nominative is made from the accusative 
singular as 7 eixéva. The nominative plural (masculine and femi- 
nine) is always es, sometimes contracted with preceding «stem as 

(e) The locative, instrumental, dative cases have in the singu- 
lar the locative ending « without any exceptions. Sometimes con- 


traction takes place as with yéva, 7é\e. In the plural these cases 


use the locative ending «1 always. ce iris 
5. Number in substantives. hovou re 


| (a) The dual is no longer used in the New Testament, nor does 
ie Bap iuarint, cxcept im the tori Go fisell, whichis 
indeclinable save that the form dvo/ (plural locative ending) is 
found (Lu. 16:13). But this form appears in Aristotle, and is 
common in the papyri, where we see also (Deissmann, Bible 
Studies) Svw, dvav, dveiv. “Aydw does not appear in the New Test- 
ament, but only dudérepo. and this sometimes apparently for more 


than two (Acts 19:16). The dual was never used largely in the Greek 


(Ionic dropped it before the time of xowj) and_in the modern 
Greek is wholly disused. It is a logical effort to distinguish pairs 
of things, as the two eyes. The Sambritemployed i, but Tatin had 
only duo and ambo which had a plural inflection in the oblique 


cases. 
(b) Some words are only used in the singular from the nature 


of the case, and some again only in the plural. Sometimes the 
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plural is used to avoid being too definite as with ot {yrotvres (Matt. 
2:20), or again the word may be adverbial (accusative of general 
reference) as toa (Phil. 2:6). 

(©) Nontor plurals often use verbs in the singlet Pa 
at as a single whole as r& épya--- paptupet (John 10:25), but not 
always as 74 dAAws exovra--- kpuBijvar ob Sivavrat (1 Tim. 5:25). Here 
the items are emphasized. A singular substantive may have a 
collective idea and so be used with a plural verb as 6 Acioros Oxhos 
éotpwoav (Matt. 21:8). 

6. Gender of substantives. 

(a) The noun “Ayap (Gal. 4:25) is not used as neuter with 7é 
mistakenly by Paul. He treats the name asa word. Any word 
can be thus treated as neuter in Greek and the neuter article can 
be so employed. In Rom. 11:4 Paul uses 9 Baad as we have some- 
times in the Septuagint, perhaps because of the idea of aicxdvy at- 
tributed to Baal. Compare the use of raca with ‘TepoodAvjpo (Matt. 
2:3) evidently with the idea of réXs. 

(b) Any noun used fora male is masculine, and any noun 
used for a female is feminine. Why nouns that have no natural 
gender are not always neuter we cannot tell. Hence no absolute 
rule can be laid down for the guidance of modern students, though 
the presence of the Greek article with substantives shows already 
how the word in question was used. All the older Indo-germanic 
languages have three genders, but the Sanskrit has no gender for 
the personal pronouns, nor has the Greek except airés when so 
used. Delbrueck thinks that originally all the masculine nouns 
of the a declension were feminine, and all the feminine of the o de- 
clension were masculine. 

(c) The New Testament usage does not vary greatly from the 
earlier custom. The classic 4 rAotros sometimes (Rom. 2:4). So 
also occasionally cos, &jdos. ‘O deopds (Lu. 13:16) is 7d deoua in 
the plural (Lu. 8:29) as well as of deopod (Phil. 1:18). In general 
it should be said that many proper names are treated as indeclin- 
able when they could be inflected like ByO¢ayy% (Matt. 21:1). 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 


1. The origin of adjectives. 

(a) The line of demarkation between substantive and adjective 
is not easily drawn. Giles, for instance, in his admirable Manual 
of Comparative Philology has no separate treatment of adjectives, and 
treats them incidentally in connection with the discussion of sub- 
stantives and suffixes. So also Whitney in his Sanskrit Grammar 
has no distinct treatment of adjectives, but says, ‘‘The accordance 
in inflection of substantive and adjective stems is so complete that 
the two cannot be separated in treatment from one another.”’ 

(b) Most of the Sanskrit adjectives have only one or two end- 
ings, though some have all three genders. The great bulk area 
stems for masculine and neuter, while the feminine may have a or 
z, and this matter is ‘‘determined in great part only by actual usage, 
and not by grammatical rule.’’ 

(c) Thus it is clear that the adjective is a gradual variation from 
| the substantive. The substantive is an essential appellative (évd- 
para ériGera). But substantives were doubtless used in this de- 
scriptive sense before adjectives arose and are still so used, as, for 
instance, we say brother man. So in the New Testament év 7@ 
*lopddvy morapd (Matt. 3:6), tpooeAndiOare Suov dpe (Heb. 12;22). 
This is, indeed, apposition, but it is descriptive apposition, and it 
is just at this point that the adjective emerges (Delbrueck), though, 
of course, at a very early period. 

(d) Adjectives then specialize one use of substantives, though 
the substantive retains in some measure the descriptive apposi- 
tional usage. But Greek has a much more developed system of 
adjectives than the Sanskrit and it has survived fairly well in the 
modern Greek, though a strong tendency exists in the vernacular 
to simplify adjectives to one declension. 
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2. The declension of adjectives. 

(a) Some Greek adjectives, like most of the Sanskrit a stem 
adjectives, have only one inflection for all genders, though they 
are actually not used for the neuter. So és (2 Cor. 9;9), &paag 
(Matt. 7:15) and ovyyes (Lu. 1:36). It is here that we can best 
see the evolution of the adjective. 

(b) Still other adjectives have only two sets of endings, the 
’ masculine and the feminine being the same. So edyejs (Lu. 19:12), 
ikews (Matt. 16:22), peLov (John 14:28). 

(c) Sometimes also adjectives which can be inflected with three 
sets of endings are used with only two. So aiwwos (Heb. 5:9) is 
feminine. 

(d) Once again some adjectives are no longer used with three 
terminations, as épyuos (Gal. 4:27). Both of these examples come. 
ultimately from the Septuagint, and dows (1 Tim. 2:8) has two 
terminations as early as Plato (Simcox). See also pdrasos 7 Opyo- 
kei. (Jas. 1:26). 

(e) The majority of Greek adjectives have three endings, one 
for each gender. This is true of all the participles and the other 
verbal adjectives. All the distinctively feminine inflections belong 
to the first (a declension). But the masculine and neuter inflec- 
tions fall into either the second (o declension) or the third declen- 
sion (consonant and close vowel). 

(f) Compound adjectives like drexvos (Lu. 20:28) or etyerys gen- 
erally have only two endings. So with the Attic second declen- 
sion (fAews). 

(g) The participles also make the feminine forms according to 
the first declension, but the masculine and neuter follow either the 
second or the third. The Greek participle endings are very much 
like those of the Sanskrit and Latin participles. : 

(h) The New Testament usage is in general in harmony with 
the older language. Xpvodv (not Xpvojv) occurs in Rev. 1:13. 
“Hydoous, not ypiceos, appears in Mark 6:23 (thus also in papyri, 
Deissmann), and BaGéws, not Babéos, in Luke 24:1. Svyyeanjs has ovy- 
yeviv according to some documents in Rom. 16:11 and ovyyevedor is the 
correct reading in Mark 6:4. This word also has a late feminine 
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in -s (Luke 1:36). IAjpys is probably indeclinable (as in papyri) 
in John 1:14 and is probably the true reading in Acts 6:5. 

3. The comparison of adjectives. 

(a) It is not always necessary to use the comparative ana super: 
lative forms in order to express the ideas of comparison. The 
other devices used will be prenseed under the syntax of the adjec: 
tive. 

(b) In the Sanskrit the suffixes of primary derivation for com- 
parative and superlative (iyans, istha) are much like -wv, -teros 
of the Greek. In the modern Greek these suffixes are not used at 
all, and in the earlier Greek they are less common than -repos, 
-ratos, Which suffixes are like the Sanskrit suffixes of secondary de- 
rivation (tara, tama) and alone survive in modern Greek. 

(c) *AxpiBéoraros (Acts 26:5) and dywraros (Jude 20) are the 
only superlatives in -raros in the New Testament (Blass), and there 
are not a great number in -wros, though we have peyoros (2 Pet. 
1:4), éAdyuoros (Luke 16:10), and a few others. The comparative 
in -repos is common in the New Testament as ropudrepos (Heb. 4:12), 
nor is wy uncommon as in peLov (Matt. 11:11). Cf. puxporepos in 
same yerse. Tayioy (rdxeov) supplants 6ac0o0v (John 20:4). 

(d) A double comparative with both forms appears in peorepos 
(8 John 4), like our vernacular ‘‘lesser.’”’? So Paul makes a com- 
parative on a superlative in éAaywrorepos (Eph. 3:8) like our 
vulgar ‘‘leaster.’? Cf. peyerrdraros in papyri. 

(e) Comparatives made from adverbs we see like é£drepos (Matt. 
8:12) or from prepositions like zporepos (Eph. 4:22). 

(f) The superlative is little used in the New Testament. In the 
vernacular of the modern Greek the superlative form is hardly used 
at all, but rather the article and the comparative form. The be- 
ginning of this usage is apparent in the New Testament as in 
& petLov (Matt. 18:4) and peLov (Matt. 18:1). When the superla- 
tive is used it is usually elative (like our very), not the true su- 
perlative. : 

(g) Other devices used are pGAXov, wdduora. But sometimes the 
context is relied on to suggest comparison. Compare Luke 15:7. 
In Mk. 7:36 we have a double comparative paAAov repuradrepov. 
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Prepositions like zapd, ixep, etc., can be used also rather than q 
after a comparative as Heb. 9:23; Luke 16:8. The ablative is com- 
mon after the comparative as rovnpérepa éavtod (Matt. 12:45). 

4, Adjectival numerals. 

(a) WH read reooepa (Rev. 4:6), reroepdxovra (Matt. 4:2), reooe- 
paxovraerys (Acts 7:23), but réccapes (Acts 21:9), réacapas(Jo.11:17). 
The papyri (Moulton) do not, save in cases of ignorant scribes, 
use técoepes, but the form occurs in the later Byzantine Greek, 
though not in modern Greek. 

(b) The Sanskrit, like the Greek, inflects the first four cardinal 
numbers in the various genders, though, of course, in only one 
number in each instance. The Greek words themselves are like 
the Sanskrit in root. With dva cs, xa els (Rev. 21:21; Mark 
14:19) the form is not indeclinable, but the preposition (so in 
modern Greek also) is simply the original adverb with no prepo- 
sitional force. In Sanskrit cardinal numerals from 5-19 are usually 
inflected, but without gender, though sometimes indeclinable. 
in Greek cardinal numbers from 5-10 are indeclinable. 

(c) IpéGros as an ordinal is used in Mark 16:9. Elsewhere the 
cardinal es is found as in Matt. 28:1. The ordinals are all adject- 
ival like the cardinals from 200 up. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 


1. Pronominal roots. 

(a) Substantives are kin to verbs in root and adjectives are 
variations of the substantive. But pronouns belong to a separate 
stock and Bopp has rightly divided roots into verbal and pronom- 
inal. All other forms as adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, in- 
tensive particles, are really case forms of nouns or pronouns. Hence 
three sets of stems stand out with special prominence built on two 
root stocks. These stems are verbs, nouns, pronouns. 

(b) Once more noun and pronoun are vitally connected with 
the verb. The noun is so employed in root formation and the 
pronoun is used to form the personal endings of the verb. Hence 
the actual verb form is made up from the two roots of the lan- 
guage, the verbal and the pronominal. 

(c) Monro (Homeric Grammar, p. 57) further remarks that 
noun stems name or describe while pronouns only point out, the 
one is predicative, the other demonstrative. In a sense then all 
pronouns were originally demonstrative. In the Sanskrit the pro- 
nominal roots are demonstrative (Whitney) and differ fundament- 
ally from the roots of nouns. 

2. Brief sketch of pronominal forms. 

Some of the forms are the most primitive known in the Indo- 
' germanic languages. In the Sanskrit personal pronouns of the first 
and second persons haye no distinction of gender and are made up 
of fragments of various roots. 

(a) In Greek éyé was originally éyév like the Sanskrit aham. 
This éyé form appears in Latin ego, Gothic ik, German ich, French 
je, Anglo-Saxon ic, English I. So ov is in Doric rv like the Latin 
tu, etc. TheSanskritis¢vam, Compare akam. The oblique forms 
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in the singular come from another stem which is practically the 
game in all the above languages, mam, éué, mé, etc. (cé is from 
ré, original ive) for the accusative; éuéovo, éuéo, euod (mod) and 
oto, oéo, cod for the genitive-ablatiye; éuo/, cof have the locative 
ending used for locative, dative, instrumental; in the plural jes, 
yes are like the Lesbian dupes, dupes; qudv, tydv are a new form- 


. ation (Giles), jyiv, tyiv are locative forms. 


(b) The New Testament does not use the third personal form 
of ob, of, 2, oes, etc. Instead the forms of airés occur in all gen- 
ders and both numbers. In the modern Greek this form in some 
of the oblique cases is shortened to the enclitic forms rod, ray, ete. 
But on the whole personal pronouns have retained the case-forms 
better than any other parts of speech. 

(c) The possessive pronouns éyés, ods are made from the per- 
sonal pronominal stems, and 2pérepos, tu€repos, are really compara- 
tive forms. The reflexive is merely the personal pronoun plus the 
intensive airds. 

(d) The reflexive forms of the first and second persons are not 
used in the plural except tudv airy (1 Cor. 7:35) for nuéy airay is 
emphatic rather than reflexive in 2 Thess. 1:4 (Simcox). The 
uncontracted form ceavrod alone is used. Westcott and Hort print 
abrod, etc., about twenty times (against most recent editors) rather 
than always airod or éavtov. So we have atrdv in John 2:24 and 
éavrév in Luke 15:17. The variations in the manuscripts make it 
hard to decide this point. 

(ec) The demonstrative 68 is formed from the old demonstrative 
6 and 6¢ and is declined like 6. Otros is apparently a doubling of 
6 and 76 (stem of 6) with a connecting vowel v and is a strength- 
ened demonstrative. The form otrocé does not appear in the New 
Testament. “Exeivos (Homer, xeivos) is from the locative form (ad- 
verb) é-xe-? (compare Latin hi-c, English hi-ther). To-t-otros is 
still another compound of otros and ro?-os. Tovdro, not rovdrov, is 
neuter in the New Testament. Totos (rodcde) is the demonstrative 
to which corresponds the relative ofos and ézotos and the interroga- 
tive wotos. In modern Greek 6 dzotes is the common relative. A 
similar correspondence is shown between, réc0s (roodc8e) and 
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Togovros, o¢os, and wécos. Adros has not been explained nor 6 Seive, 

(f) The relative is the demonstrative és developed like Eng- 
lish that. In Homer ds is often demonstrative ‘‘thus.’’? "Oors is 
merely the addition of the indefinite ris to és both of which may 
be declined or only ris. But in the New Testament this form is 
never used outside of the nominative except in case of éws drov 
(John 9:18) and 67 as accusative neuter (Luke 10:35). In the 
modern Greek és as a relative pretty nearly disappears out of the 
common speech and besides 6 ézotos we see érov and od used, as 
6 dvip Grov eda. Compare the vulgar English use of ‘‘whar’’ as 
“the man whar did that‘is a rascal.’’ 

(g) The interrogative form ris is really the same root as the 
Latin quis, Sanskrit kas, Gothic hwas, German wer, Anglo-Saxon 
hwa, English who. In English and Latin the relative is formed 
from the same root, but in Greek the relative has a demonstrative 
origin like English relative that. Both Latin and Greek make an 
indefinite form from this root as ali-quis, tis. 

(h) The reciprocal pronoun 4dA7wv is, of course, a reduplica- 
tion of dAdos as in English we say ‘‘one another.’’ “Ids is kin to 
Latin swum (ge) and so means what belongs to one’s self. The 
modern Greek has developed a number of special pronominal 
forms like xaveis besides those retained from the old Greek. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE CONJUGATION OF THE VERB. 


1. Relation of verb forms and noun forms. 

(a) The verb forms actually in use are made from primitive 
roots like Aefrw(Aur) or from denominatiye stems like riwdw (rysa). 
Substantives and adjectives are constantly also made from verbs as 
Nourds (Acirw). ‘The relation between substantive and verb is at 
all times very close’? (Giles, Handbook of Comparative Philology, 
p. 424). 

(b) The various verb forms use suffixes as substantives do. 
‘These suffixes, however, are exactly parallel to the suffixes in 
the substantive, and in many instances can be identified with 
them”’ (Giles, 2bid). In fact two of the so-called verb forms re- 
main as much noun as verb, the infinitive and participle. The 
infinitive is always a verbal substantive, and the participle a verbal 
adjective. 

(c) The Sanskrit was especially rich in verbal substantives that 
illustrate the close relation between verb and substantive. These 
purely verbal substantives had no tense and no voice, but were fixed 
case-forms as the genitive-ablative in as, the locative in i, the da- 
tive in ai or e, the accusative in am orm. This accusative verbal 
form gradually displaced the others in Sanskrit as did the Latin 
supine in tum. But in Greek the dative form gains the day as in 
Homer dodva is like Sanskrit davdné and i8ueva is like Sanskrit 
vidmane. Forms like Avew are probably in the locative. The 
Greek infinitive thus is a verbal substantive in the dative case (or 
locative) though gradually in usage the dative case idea is no 
longer retained and this form is used in any case in the singular 
saye the vocative. Voice and tense appear in the Greek infinitive. 

(d) The Sanskrit likewise uses verbal adjectives made by suf- 
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fixes quite similar to those in the Greek (ant, mana, ta, etc.) and 
they have voice and tense, but the participle has its fullest devel- 
opment in the Greek language. The infinitiye and the participle 
have no personal endings and never have a subject. They are 
both always in a case relation to some verb, substantive, or prep- 
osition. The participle has inflection in both numbers and all 
genders, though the infinitive is itself indeclinable. In the modem 
Greek the final v of the infinitive is dropped as Ave. 

(e) In the New Testament there are no peculiar forms for those 
verbal nouns, though zetv (also ziv), not meiv, appears in John 4:7. 
Westcott contends for infinitive in -otv with verbs in -ow (not ody) 
except in Luke 9:31. But this position J. H. Moulton objects to 
from evidence of the papyri. 

2. The building of the verb. 

(a) The verb (verbum, word) is the word par excellence. It is 
the main word in the sentence and as such receives more changes 
and expresses thereby more varieties of meaning than the substan- 
tive. 

(b) Perhaps originally the roots were not distinctively either 
verb or substantive, but in the Sanskrit the substantive had an 
earlier and fuller development than did the verb. The system of 
case endings used in noun inflection is best seen in the Sanskrit, 
but the verb conjugation appears in its perfection in the Greek. 
The tense system is fairly well developed in the Sanskrit, but the 
modes and the voices not so much so. In the Latin the verb 
swings far away from the line of progress seen in the Greek, so that 
Greek and Latin are more unlike in verb conjugation than in noun 
inflection, though both grow out of tendencies observable in the 
Sanskrit. In the early Sanskrit the aorist is very common in 
various modes, but it almost disappears in the later. 

(c) The Greek verb is a complicated, though beautiful, piece of 
word mechanism, and needs to be studied analytically. Mere 
memorizing of the conjugations is not enough, though necessary. 
The first thing to do is to find the verb stem or theme which may 
be a root like Aur or a derivative stem like tye, Around thistheme 
or verb stem the verb forms are built with architectural skill. The 
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ground floor, so to speak, is the aorist tense (the old aorist, the 
so-called second aorist) which is often identical with the present 
asé-py-v. By a series of suffixes the other tenses, the modes, the 
voices, the persons, the number are all expressed. 

(d) The suffixes include all the additions to the theme. The 
dictionaries give the verb in the present tense and the impression 
is thus created that the present tense is the stock around which the 
verb grows. Now on the theme Xx you make the aorist in the 
various modes and voices, the present in the various modes and 
voices (and the imperfect), the perfect in the various modes and 
voices, and so the future. The tense suffix is reasonably stable 
and the mode sign also. The personal endings have to express 
voice, person, and number and appear in two forms (primary and 
secondary) which may have been originally one. 

(e) In the earlier Greek there is a strong tendency towards 
dropping the personal endings. All verbs were criginally yx verbs. 
In Homer many verbs have ju that do not in the Attic, while in 


‘the New Testament and the papyri many of the Attic verbs in mu 


are dropping the mw as &8 (Rev. 3:9), icrdévw (Rom. 3:30). In the 
modern Greek the »s forms belong only to the high style. The 
common people use only » verbs. The early Greeks had thus two 
systems of conjugation, the » inflection where the personal end- 
ings were put directly to the root or root plus mode and tense suf- 
fixes, and the inflection where the personal endings are connect- 
ed with the tense and mode stem by variable vowels°/-e. But the 
constant history of language was in the direction of the disuse of 
the px inflections and the unification of all verbs under the » con- 
jugation as with ddiovow (Rev. 11:9). As with nouns, so with 
verbs the dual is no longer in use. The papyri (Deissmann) have 
even dSvvouat like B in the Gospels and Acts. 

3. The tenses. 

(a) The aorist. The New Testament preserves the original 
second aorist of the »« form (non-thematic) which is really the 
original verb-form, as éoryv, éyvwv. The second aorist form (the- 
matic) with the variable vowel °/« appears also as @urov. The re- 
duplicated aorist also survives as #yayov (Luke 22:54). There is 
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even a reduplicated first aorist, éxexpaga (Acts 24:21). The first 
aorist forms with */e (with or without o) are frequent as é\céa, 
éxpwa. To obtain the root, */e, °/e, or o*/e must be dropped. One 
of the peculiarities of the New Testament usage is the increased 
use of*/e even with second aoriststems. This usage existed already 
in the case of éfra, iveyxa, éreca along with edzov, veyxov, érecov. In 
the New Testament, as in the papyri, it is extended greatly to such 
forms as 7\Oay, <idav, avedpay, dveidav. In fact, the modern Greek 
uses only some dozen of the old second aorists. Everywhere else 
the later first aorist has the field. The ending ocavy, common in 
Septuagint, existing in papyri, and frequent in modern Greek ver- 
nacular, is strongly attested for wapekdBocav (Mg. of W H) in 
2 Thess. 3:6. “Hudpryoa (Rom. 5:14) as well as jpaprov (1 Cor. 
7:28) isfound. The growth is towards aorists with oa. We have 
eowxapev in 1 Thess. 4:2. Again forms like dpjxes (Rev. 2:4) occur 
as in the papyri and the modern Greek. “Eyev76yv is found also 
(Acts 4:4). In Acts 28:26 cirév, not eiwé, is the imperative form. 
In Mark 12:1 é&€dero, not e&é50r0, has lost the root vowel and the 
thematic vowel « has taken its place. The New Testament pre- 
serves the three aorists in xa (édwxa, éOyxa, jKa). 

(b) The present-tense system. In no part of the Greek verb 
(and Sanskrit) do we have such a complicated system as in the 
present system. There are (Brugmann) thirty-two classes of Indo- 
yermanic verbs in the tense system, thirty of which the Greek pos- 
sesses. However, they can all be grouped under seven simple 
divisions which are practically the same as the Sanskrit systems. 
If the present is built on the aorist (or identical with it as is often 
true like ¢y-pé), the obvious and easy way to make the present 
would be to add the primary personal endings to the aorist or 
present stems, and this is seen in such forms as ¢y-pi. Here ¢-y-v 
is either aorist or imperfect, for there would be no distinction in 
forms. The imperfect is merely a variation of the present stem 
with secondary endings. Some of these presents are reduplicated 
like 8¢-8w-y, for reduplication is not confined to the perfect. Rather 
it seems to begin with some aorists, continue with some presents, 
and then be’taken up by the perfect tense. What is called the 
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variable (thematic) vowel class is but a step removed from the 
root class, for %\ey-o-v is exactly like @du-o-v (Giles) in form. 
Hence we may argue that déy-o-mu (Aéyw) is made from the same 
stem by the addition of the thematic vowel. If so, éAeyov was 
originally aorist as well as later imperfect like é¢y-v. This fact 
throws some light on the frequent use of é&eyov in the New Testa- 
ment, for instance. The y class (nasal class) comprises both of 
the previous classes, those that merely add one of the v combina- 
tions of the root (non-thematic) as oB¢-vv-, and those that use 
the variable vowel also (thematic) as dpapr-dv-w, AapBdévw. The 
aorist and the imperfect, of course, differ as é-AaB-ov, é-AdpBay-ov. 
The strong vowel class is just like the variable vowel class save 
that the root vowel has been strengthened. Here a distinction, as 
in the v class, exists between the aorist and the imperfect, as é-dvy-ov, 
é-fevy-ov. The 7 class differs from the variable vowel class only in 
the insertion of r before the variable vowel and the consequent 
euphonic changes é-Bda¢-nv, Bar-rw. Theclass likewise inserts e 
before the variable vowel with various euphonic results such as 
oré-hw, knpvo-cw. Not all the verbs in the ox°/e or wcx°/e class are 
inceptive, and some have reduplication as y-yvs-cxw. The New 
Testament writes yweéoxw, yivouor. The uncontracted form dwwaca 
(Matt. 5:36) and the contracted form dwy (Mark 9:22) both exist. 
So y, and not «, is the usual form of contracts in ew for second per- 
son middle singular indicative. New presents like orjxw (Phil. 
1:27) are built from the perfect stem. "Hqvev (Mark 1:84) is treated 
like an uncompounded w verb. In Rev. 2:20 note dédets from adéw. 
In jpdrow (Matt. 15:23) we have Ionic contraction of aw verbs like | 
ew, Note reading of A vxotvr (Rev. 2:7). The imperfect, like the 
aorist, has forms in a. So elyav (Mark 8:7). In eyooav (John 
15:22, 24) and édoAwtcav (Rom. 3:13, from the Septuagint) the 
imperfect follows the aorist in the use of ocay like the papyri and the 
modern Greek. Winer is in error, however, in citing é8i8ocay 
(John 19:3) as an example, for do is here the root and cay 
the usual secondary ending with ju verbs in the third person 
plural. This example does not appear in Winer-Schmiedel, sec. 
18, 14. “Erifow (Acts 3:2) and édSow (Acts 4:33) sometimes 
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displace the px forms, as do ddiovow (Rev. 11:9), cvviovow (Matt. 
13:13), 

(c) The future system. The future tense is a later development 
and the tense has had a varied history. The Sanskrit had a peri- 
phrastic future made by a future active participle usually with an 
auxiliary. This method of making the future by an auxiliary and 
participle or infinitive has persisted till now. In the Germanic 
tongues the auxiliary and the infinitive is the only way of forming 
this tense. English has no future by the use of suffix. In the 
modern Greek the commonest way of forming the future is by 
means of 6A and the infinitive (like English). Jebb thinks that 
Herodotus shows that the vernacular early began this usage. Here 
the origin of the idiom is seen in the purpose expressed by the aux- 
iliary verb. But in the New Testament we must insist on the full 
force of #é\w as in John 7:17. Perhaps the original method was to 
have neither special form nor auxiliary, but to leave it to the im- 
agination to tell when to project a yerb into the future. Thus we 
still stay: ‘“‘I go home next week.’’ So Jesus said épxopar kat 
mapaAnpyouat (John 14:3). Some verbs never formed a future tense 
at all as ely, though éAcvoouat is made from épxopar. Eiys as future 
is not in the New Testament. Another deyice used to express time 
is péAAw with the infinitive (aorist or present and thrice the future 
in the New Testament, as in earlier Greek) as in Matt. 11:14; Acts 
3:3; 11:28. Howeyer, the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and other lan- 
guages, have developed a distinct future tense form. The Sanskrit 
did it by the use of sya or isya, but this suffix, which means ‘‘go’’ 
as the Coptic suffix na does, was rarely used (Whitney) partly 
because the subjunctive mode was practically a future in sense. In 
the Greek the future form in « is much more common, though in 
Homer little distinction exists between the aorist subjunctiye and 
the future indicative. Th ie two forms may have a common orgin Torms may haye a common ongin 
(Giles), though this is not certain, for the future may be a yaria- 
tion from the present. This latter is the opinion of Delbrueck. 
The modern Greek has no future form at all and, when not using 
6 and infinitive, has 64 and the subjunctive (cf. Homer). 
Forms like réouac (Luke 17:8), pdyouae (ibid.) give color to the 
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aoristic origin of the future form. It may be that some verbs make 
the future from the aorist and some from the present. In the New 
Testament we have éxxe@, however, as in Acts 2:17. “EAmwiow 
(Matt. 12:21) and similar verbs drop the o, like the Attic future, 
but Barricw retains it (Matt. 8:11). Kadéow, reXéow retain the a, 
while both dodéow (Matt. 21:41) and doAé (1 Cor. 1:19) occur. 


The form (Doric) wecotpar (made from ce°/e) is in the New Testa- 


ment, but devfoua. In Rey. 22:19 we have afeAd (so Septuagint) 
from dépapéw. The usual future of liquid verbs (e°/e) like xpw@ is 
common. Soalso drofavotpa. The Doric future seems like a combi- 
nation of o and ¢ (liquid verbs), or is it that oe°/« is an original end- 
ing? This latter is entirely possible and the fact that the old Doric 
and Homer both have ge°/e (cf. Sanskrit sya) lends color to the 
idea that the Indo-germanic had such a suffix. Cf. Kuehner- 
Blass, Laut-und Formenlehre, II, 8. 105 f I may add that Dr. 
W. O. Carver, of this Seminary, strongly inclines to this view. 
Hirt (Handbuch, etc., 8. 403 f.), however, considers ce°/« to be a 
union of o and the liquid «. The future appears in the New Tes- 
tament only in the indicative mode and in the verbal nouns (in- 
finitives and participles). 

(d) The perfect system. This tense presents some special diffi- 
culties both as to formation and signification. We are concerned 
only with the formation, though it may be remarked that in the 
Sanskrit, as the aorist disappears, the perfect increases in use with 
apparent loss of precise distinctions. Both Greek and Sanskrit 
preserve reduplication, probably originating from the iterative and 
reduplicated present like yeyvécxw. The perfect then is in form a 
variation from the present. However, we are utterly at sea as to 
the origin of xa which is usually added to the perfect active stem 
before the personal ending. The «x may be due to some redupli- 
cated x stems in the present, which set the style. Some color is 
lent to this idea by the presence of some older perfect forms with- 
out the « as olda, yéyova, AéAoura, and the aspirated forms like 
yeyeapa. In fact a form without « or a appears in some verbs like 
é-ord-vat (Acts 12:14). Besides jx, though present in form, has 
the meaning of the perfect. Note é£9dOov xat Feo (Jo. 8:42). All 
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this seems to show that the common xa for the active was a gradual 
development. This xa was used also with a few aorists (€duxa, 
€Onxa, jKa). Compare modern Greek éAvnxa for éAvOnv. In the Latin 
a similar phenomenon occurs in the ending vi as in ama-vi, which 
has not been explained. The Latin has some reduplicated perfects 
like dedi and aoristic forms in s like scripsi. This form with dou- 
ble origin does double service in the Latin (both aorist and per- 
fect). The modern Greek has wholly dropped the perfect form 
save in the passive participle. Instead éyw with the aorist infini- 
tive (a, not a) is used as éyw Avoee much like the English. In the 
Attic we have sometimes éyw and the aorist participle. The past 
perfect in modern Greek is expressed by exov Avoca. The Sanskrit 
has merely a trace of the past perfect. It was never very common 
in the Greek, though it was always at hand when needed. In the 
modern Greek, as in the old, the common tenses are the aorist, the 
present, and the imperfect. The perfect middle adds the personal 
endings directly to the reduplicated stem like éora- ev in the active. 
In the New Testament oféa is conjugated regularly in singular and 
plural of the indicative. Future perfect is edyow. In Acts 26:4 
we have tcaow. Outside of the indicative the form is «8a, 
cidevar, cidés. The opt. eidecyy is not inthe N. T. It is not only in 
Rey. (19:3) that forms like eipyxav appear; they are in the rest of 
the New Testament (John 17:7, rerjpyxay) and in the papyri. Avo, 
originally avr, by analogy of aorist is av. Kexoriaxes Rev. 2:3 is 
like the aorist a¢jxes (Rev. 2:4) and such forms occur in the papyri 
among the ignorant scribes (Moulton). “Adéwvra (Luke 5:20) is a 
Doric form for édeivra, though similar forms occur in Ionic and 
Arcadian. The past perfect like the imperfect, is confined to the 
indicative, and like it also usually has an augment besides the 
secondary personal endings. However, we have only «ev forms in 
the active. The Sanskrit had no future perfect nor has the modern 
Greek. In the ancient Greek are only two such active forms, éor7gw 
and reOvjéw. The rest are in the middle voice. Inthe New Testament 
we have only «Sjow and that is from the Septuagint (Heb. 8:11). 
In Luke 19:40 some manuscripts read xexpéfovra. In Heb. 2:13 
we have the periphrastic form écopa rerofdés. Such forms occur 
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for the present perfect and the past perfect also. This analytic use 
of the verb forms is more common in all the tenses in the New 
Testament idiom (like xow# and Hebrew too), especially in Luke’s 
writings, and finally in the modern Greek wholly destroys the per- 
fect verb forms. 

(e) Reduplication. This peculiarity is not confined to the per- 
fect tense, though it is characteristic of the tense system and holds 
through all the modes and voices, whereas xa does not belong to 
all the verbs of the active and occurs no where else. Reduplication 
is found with the aorist, the present, the perfect asin Sanskrit. How- 
ever, in the modern Greek reduplication has vanished save in the 
perfect passive participle. As has already been said its origin is 
found in the iterative presents where the verb idea was repeated by 
the repetition of the initial consonant or the modification of the 
initial vowel (if the verb begins with a vowel). The idea of the 
perfect tense grows out of the idea of repetition. The New Testa- 
ment follows ancient usage in the formation of the reduplicated 
stem as yeyparrat (Acts 15:15), éyvwxey (John 17:7), wéeuvnoGe (1 Cor. 
11:2), e&trAnder (Rev. 5:7), 7Amixare (John 5:45), axyxoa (1 John 1:1), 
édpaxas (John 8:57), édpaxa (1 Co. 9:1). *Axyxoa is an example of 
Attic reduplication. 

(f{) Augment. The Sanskrit augment isa. It has been sug- 
gested that this is the instrumental case of a demonstrative pro- 
noun and means ‘‘there.’? It was asign of past time and was used 
only with the past tenses of the indicative (aorist, imperfect, past 
perfect), but it was not always so used especially in the earlier 
language (Whitney). Augment, in fact, is found only in Sanskrit, 
Zend, Armenian, and Greek (Giles). In Greek it is found only 
in the past tenses of the indicative, but Homer is very irregular in 
his use of augment, half of his past tenses not having it (Monro, 
Homeric Grammar, p. 44). The iterative verbs in Homer do not 
take the augment at all. It would seem then that the augment as 
the sign of past time was at first only used when it was necessary 
to make plain that the form was a past tense. In Homer we find 
both the syllabic augment (e) and the temporal augment, the 
lengthening of the initial vowel, though the syllabic augment is 
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sometimes used with a vowel also. Augment is preserved in the 
modern Greek. In the New Testament it is not found with some 
words like zpoopsunv (Acts 2:25), abOnoav (Rom. 4:7), oixodoun6y 
(John 2:20), drdcaro(Rom. 11.1). Méddo, dvvapar, Bovroua, as in 
ancient Greek, sometimes have the temporal augment in addition 
to (not instead of as Winer) the syllabic as #Suv7jOyv (Mark 9:28). 
With compound words the usage varies. The augment may be 
after the preposition as zapéx«noe (Heb. 11:9) or before as éxpodijrev 
oav (Matt. 11:13). Some words have double augment as dmexare- 
ord6y (Matt. 12:13) or even treble augment as jvedxPnoav (Matt. 
9:30). “Epydéfouor has ppydéoaro (Matt. 25:16) regularly. The past 
perfect does not always use the augment as reOeuedA‘wro (Matt. 7:25), 
yet see €BéBryro (Luke 16:20). 

4. The modes. 

(a) The indicative. There isno mode suffix for the indicative. 
It is, of course, the normal mode for all the Indo-germanic lan- 
guages, and is always used by them unless there is special reason 
for using one of the other modes. It is the only mode which uses 
all the tenses in Sanskrit and Greek. In the Sanskrit the future 
occurs only in the indicative, and the perfect appears only in the 
indicative and the participle save a few examples in the early San- 
skrit (the Veda) of the other modes. The imperfect and the past 
perfect, of course, belong to the indicative only. Hence in Sanskrit 
it is only the aorist and the present that use modes other than the 
indicative. This is interesting as showing the gradual growth of 
the modes. In modern English we have nearly come round again 
to the position of the Sanskrit in our almost exclusive use of the 
indicative. The subjunctive, optative, and imperative are varia- 
tions from the indicative and the old injunctive mode. 

(b) The subjunctive. In the early Sanskrit the subjunctive is 
very common with the aorist and the present and has a special 
mode sign a. But the later Sanskrit nearly loses this mode as we 
have in English nearly ceased to use it. The first person survives 
as a practical imperative. In Greek the earliest form of the sub- 
junctive with non-thematic stems is not different from the indica- 
tiye with thematic stems and uses °/«, not “/n, just like the indica- 
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tive thematic stems. So Zouey is subjunctive in Homer, while tue 
is indicative. In the early Ionic the non-thematic stems do in 
some cases use */n, but not always. It would seem therefore that 
the subjunctive mode sign was first the variable vowel °/« already 
in use. This sign was gradually lengthened into “/n, Eyen in the 
~ fifth century B. C. the Ionic has aorist subjunctives like roujoe. 
Hence, ‘‘the distinction between indicative and subjunctive cannot 
always be easily drawn’’ (Giles). It is also probable that the _ 
Attic futures eouer, riopat, plied St fament pdyoua (Jas. _ as. 
5:3) 3) were originally aor aorist subjunctives. The mode sufiix was 
first added to the stem as in the sz forms (60-y=8¢) and in the 
aorist passive forms (Av-6é-w=Av66). In Mark 8:37 d07 is subjunc- 
tive (as in papyri), 6y=o? as often. But with thematic stems the 
variable vowel °/e was merely changed to ®/y and theo aorist makes 
the subjunctive %/on. In dwvwpua, divyra we either have irregular 
accent and contraction (so torjrar, an—=n instead of a) or the mode 
sign ’/y displaces a of the stem. So the optative divaro has irregu- 
lar accent (compare icratro). Homer frequently uses px with the 
subjunctive of verbs, €6Awps, tSou. The subjunctive used only 
primary personal endings in both Sanskrit and Greek. In Greek 
the subjunctive has increased in the frequency with which it is 
used, and in the modern Greek has displaced both the optative and 
the infinitive (save with auxiliary yerbs). The Greek used a per- 
fect subjunctive also, though it was never very common in the 
nature of the case. In the New Testament besides 8 (1 Cor. 
2:12) we only have examples of the periphrastic perfect subjunctive 
like 7 wemoujxes (Jas. 5:15), 7 xexAnuevos (Luke 14:8). The later 
Byzantine Greek, like the Latin, developed a future subjunctive 
which is not, however, preserved in the modern Greek where the 
ancient future forms are lost. Occasionally manuscripts of the 
New Testament give such forms in some yerbs as kepSyOjowvrar (1 
Pet. 3:1), and in Luke 13:28 Westcott and Hort print dyyoe in 
the text and dfeo#e in the margin. This may, however, be a late 
first aorist form. Cf. mg. dpéyobe (Lu. 13:26) with text dpgeade, 
(c) The optative. The Greek is the only language that preserved 
both subjunctive and optative in its flourishing period. In the 
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Sanskrit the optatiye displaced the subjunctive save ina few special 
uses, while in the Latin the subjunctive was extended in its scope 
to partial future time as well as present, like the indicative, and 
the optative was not used. Asa matter of fact both subj. and 
imperative are future in idea. The Gothic has only one such mode 
whether subjunctive or optative is not clear. In Homer the sub- 
junctive and optative struggle together, the optative gains a firm 
place, especially in the literary style, and then loses it gradually 
till in the modern Greek it does not exist. In the New Testament it 
occurs only sixty-seven times, Luke using it twenty-eight and Paul 
thirty-one times, John, Matthew and James do not have it at all, 
and Mark, and Hebrews one each, Jude twice, Peter using it four 
times. It seems never to have been common in the vernacular and is 
correspondingly scarce in the papyri. The Sanskrit had two mode 
signs for the optatiye either ya or 7. So the Greek has two mode 
signs for the optative either or 7. The latter is used with non- 
thematic tense stems like 6o-éy-v, the former with thematic stems 
like Adq-o-t-yu, AV-ca-t-u. The subjunctive and the optatiye mode 
suffixes are an addition to the tense stem and hence seem to show 
that these modes grew after the origin of tenses. The personal 
endings of the optative are chiefly secondary, though pu is primary. 
The mode doubtless was meant to be secondary and the subjunc- 
tiye primary, but in actual usage this is not always true. In the 
Sanskrit the optative is used in all sorts of ways as the subjunc- 
tive is in Latin save that it has no future, but its use to express a 
wish is really future and ju in the Greek suggests connection with 
primary ideas as well as secondary. The subjunctive in Latin, 
and often also in Greek, is used after secondary tenses. The Greek, 

moreover, developed a Paae optative which was used only in in- 
direct discourse after secondary tenses. This tense does not appear 
in the New Testament. The aorist and present optative are the 
tenses always used. The ancient Greek had a perfect optative, 
but in the New Testament we have no perfect. Indeed in all late 
Greek the perfect subj., opt., and imperative are very rare. Cf. 
J. E. Harry in The Classical Review for 1905-1906. The Attic 
eo, (ee) instead of o in the first aorist is found in the Textus Re- 
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ceptus as zoujoeav (Luke 6:11), but in WH and Nestle roujoacev. 
But in Acts 17:27 the critical text has ppAadyceay. 

(d) The imperative. The imperative is in a way a makeshift and 
seems a development from the indicative and injunctive. Some 
of the forms are just like the indicative as A¢yere and this only the 
context can decide. Cf. Jo. 5:39 and 14:1. The imperative, like 
the indicative, has no mode suffix. In fact the future indicative 
in Greek, as in Hebrew and English, is often used where the im- 
perative could haye been employed as od ¢ovedcas (Matt. 5:21). 
And for the first person both in Sanskrit and Greek the subjunc- 
tive is used for the hortatory idea. There is no first person im- 
perative form, though in English we say ‘‘Charge we the foe.” 
Moreover, in Latin the third person can be used for exhortations 
also, but in Sanskrit and Greek the aorist subjunctive was early 
used with ma, wy in prohibitions, probably before there was an 
aorist imperative. In Sanskrit the imperative is little used outside 
of the present tense. With this late mode the present comes be- 
fore the aorist in time and the aorist imperative is nearly confined 
to positive commands. However in the New Testament we have 
for the third person pi xaraBarw (Mk. 13:15) and similar aorist 
negative imperatives. Other imperative forms use merely the stem 
like the original vocative (Giles) as torn. Other imperatives again 
use the variable vowel like Aéye, Aa BE, Are, probably interjectional 
forms if « is part of the root (Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 171). Brug- 
mann considers that the accent of Aa BE, «iw, EAOE, ebpé, id€, is that 
of all imperatives originally when at the beginning of a sentence. 
But in the N. T. W Hhave ide, AdBe. Some imperative forms are 
possible substantives as Bdrricov, Barta (Acts 22:16). See use 
of oroxetv (Phil. 3:16) and the common yatpav (James 1:1) like 
papyri. Again other imperative forms use personal endings like 
o7j-6, with which compare the Sanskrit dhi, or like rw (Sanskrit 
tu, originally tod the ablative of the demonstrative pronoun). The 
plural in vrov is like the Sanskrit ntwu with v added. But the Doric 
makes the plural vro. But this Attic form is displaced in the later 
cou} (New Testament and papyri) by rw-cav (compare cay in plural 
of secondary tense). Thus also cOwv became cOwoav. It remains 
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to speak of 6¢s, &, ds, oxés which seem kin to the unaugmented 
aorist indicative (injunctive like Av6yre). In the modern Greek 
the first and third persons are expressed by ds (&des) and the 
subjunctive much like the English ‘‘let’? and the infini- 
tive. In the New Testament we already see ddes éxBdédw (Luke 
6:42). In the use of ¢dyo. (Mark 11:14) the optative clearly ap- 
proaches the imperative. There is, of course, no future impera- 
tive, for all imperatives are future in idea. The perfect is some- 
times used in Greek as zepiuwoo (Mark 4:39) as in the earlier San- 
skrit. But it is not used in the modern Greek. In Lu. 12:35 we 
find écrwoay repueLwopevar... Forms like dvaBa (Rey. 4:1) merely use 
the stem, “Hrw (écrw) appears in the New Testament and the 
papyri (possibly Doric) as in 1 Cor. 16:22. Sometimes the imper- 
ative form is used with either number and is practically interjec- 
tional as dye (Jas. 4:13) as in the older Greek. Compare éyérw in 
Greek and agito in Latin. The periphrastic imperative occurs also 
as in to edvodv (Matt. 5:25). Cf. yiveoOe érepofvyotvres (2 Cor. 
6:14). Note two persons in Mk. 14:42. 

5. The voices. 

(a) The active. It is probable, though by no means certain, 
that the active is the original voice. The personal endings of 
the active are evidently kin to the pronouns. Compare mc and 
pev (wes) with the oblique forms of éy#, ov and re with ov, 7 and vr 
(vor) with the demonstrative rés (6s). In a wonderful way these 
pronominal suffixes express person, number, and voice. The sec- 
ondary endings differ from the primary in being shorter and in 
haying a few special forms like cay and in the fact that y re- 
places p (4). There is in Greek a certain tendency towards abbre- 
yiation of these suffixes. So mu continually drops off, o in full 
form appears only in éo-oi and 7 only in é0-r/. We have the same 
situation in the English verbal suffixes, retaining them only in the 
second and third person singular. 

(b) The middle. The middle is the only other voice that ap- 
pears in the Sanskrit where every active ending has a correspond- 
ing middle. However, not all verbs have both voices, some having 
only the active, some only the middle, and some tenses using only 
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one voice. In Homer the middle is more common (Monro, Homeric 
Grammar, p. 7) than in any other period of the Greek language. 
In the modern Greek it is well nigh displaced by the passive, and 
the distinctively passive forms (aorist) are used, though the ver- 
nacular uses aorist middle imperative Avcov rather than Avon. In 
the New Testament the middle is disappearing before the passive. 
In Latin the passive has wholly supplanted the middle though 
some verbs retain a middle sense. It is supposed by some (Don- 
aldson, New Cratylus, ) that the middle endings are formed by doub- 
ling the suffix for the active. So then pa is from pay, the second 
p having dropped out. This is in entire accord with the idea of the 
middle voice, though it is wholly conjectural. Still it is just as 
possible (Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 152) that the active 7/@nuc may 
be a weakening of pa: to ps in réOcuae with a corresponding length- 
ening of « to y (cf. réOeuey in plural). Some middle forms occur, 
however, in the later Greek that are not common in the older Greek 
like jynv (Matt. 25:35). In the modern Greek eizé is always mid- 
dle save in the form «ive (evar), etc., which takes the place of éori 
(év7i). The contraction in the second person singular of the in- 
dicative of eva: into « is rare in the later Greek. It is usually yp. 
So even with oy (Matt. 27:4), though uncontracted forms like 
édvvaou (Luke 16:25) occur. So also ddyeou, wieoar (Luke 17:8). 
But BovAa is found in Luke 22:42. 

(c) The passive. In the Sanskrit, as in the Coptic, there is no 
passive voice. However the Sanskrit shows the beginning of a 
passive formation. In the present tense verbs of the ya class form 
a virtual passive by accenting it as ya. Such verbs use the middle 
endings and are conjugated in the same way except the accent. 
But in the Greek more progress has been made. Two tenses in the 
Greek have distinctive passive conjugation, the aorist and the 
future. But here again the aorist passive uses the active endings 
and the future passive the middle endings. The Greek passive 
then has no endings of its own. In most tenses it merely borrows 
the entire middle inflection, while in the two tenses above it draws 
on the active and middle both. The so-called second aorist pas- 
sive like é-ordA--v is really the second aorist active (root aorist) 
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like @Bn-v, @-dy-v. And the special suffix 6e (6y) which the passive 
uses for the first aorist stem is sometimes used as an active form 
(Giles, Comparative Philology, p. 411). The future passive is 
merely the addition of o°/« to 67. But even here some future mid- 
dle forms like ddixyooua are used in a passive sense just as in the 
other middle forms. Clearly then the passive is later in origin 
than both active and middle and is built out of both of them 
though it never did have a complete set of distinctive endings. In 
the Latin the passive early displaced the middle, but in the Greek 
the process was much more slow. In the New Testament the pas- 
sive has greatly increased in use. New passive forms appear like 
éyernOnv (Matt. 6:10) not common in the earlier Greek. So édvnv 
in Luke 8:6, gyyéAqv (Luke 8:20), dveraynv (Gal. 3:19). The future 
passive is also common as xoiuyOyodpeba (1 Cor. 15:51), and the 
second future passive as dAAaynoducba. (ibid). For all three voices 
of yweoxw see 1 Cor. 13:12. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS OF SOME IMPORTANT VERBS. 


The perfectly regular yerbs like Avo, Piriéo, dori, etc., call for 
no comment. The rare verbs are not giyen with fulness. All that 
is here attempted is a summary of the most important verbs in the 
New Testament that haye anything specially noteworthy about any 
of the tenses. It will be a handy list for the student. Only the 
forms that occur in the N. T. are given. Few things are more 
essential in Greek than a ready knowledge of the verb. 


"Ayye\Aw (comp. av-, dz-, di-, éé-, éa-, mpo-er-, KaT-, mpo-KaT-, map-), 
HyYYAMov, ayyerG, wyyera, -yyyeApa, -pyyeAyv. 

“Ayw (comp. dy-, éx-av-, da-, ovv-a7-, &-, elo-, wap-euo-, &5-, ém-, KaT-, 
HET-, Tap-, TEpl-, Tpo-, mpoo-, Tvv-, émi-cuv-, tr-), Hyov, aku, 
nyayov and Ha, 7XOnv, &xOjoomas. 

Aivéw (comp. é-, wap-), -yvouv, -awvéow, -yvEoa, 

Aipew (comp. av-, ad-, &-, e€-, KaQ-, mwept-, mpo-), -<A® and aipnoopat, 
-ddov and «Aa, npeOnv. 

Aipw (comp. da-, é-, éx-, per-, ovv-, brrep-), dp, jjpa, Apa, Fppat, 
npOnv, apOjooua, Imper. dpov and inf. dpau. 

“Axovw (comp. 6-, eio-, ér-, map-, mpo-, t-), jKovov, dxotow and 
dkovoopat, AKovoa, axyKoa, pKovaOnv, dxovoOycopuat. 

*AAdoow (comp. da-, di-, Kat-, daro-KaT-, pet-, cvv-), ddAdEw, HAaga, 
-nrAXaypat, -nrAAdynv, adAayjoopar, 

‘Apaprdvw (apo-), duaptycw, jpyaptov and jydpryca, FudpryKa. 

*Ava-Baivw (only in comp., dva-, mpoc-ava-, ovv-ava-, dzro-, Sia-, ék-, 
éu-, KaTa-, peTa-, Tapa-, mpo-, cup-), -€Bawov, -Bijcopat, -€Bnv, 
~BeByxa. Short forms avéBa, dvéBare in imper. 

*Av-adioxw (only in comp., dv-, xpoc-ay-, xat-av-). Other forms from 
dvarow, évaddow, jvddoca and dvddAwoa, dvyaOnv. 
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*Ay-ofyw (only in comp., dv-, S-av-), dvoigw, dvéwéa, nvoga, and 
Wvewsa, dvewya, dvewypevos and ivewypcvos, qvolyny, dvovyjoopar, 
aveaxOnv, qvocxOnv, and qvedxOnv, dvorxOnoopas. 

*Amavtdw (only in comp., dz-, ow), -avrijcw, -yvry00. 

*Aroxreivw (only in comp.), droxrev, dmérewa, dretévOnv. Pres. 
inf. also droxréevverOas. 

*Ard\Avus and dzod\Avw (only in comp., ér-, ow-ar-), dzodéow and 
GroG, draddeoa, drodwdwds ; Midd. drddAAvpat, drwrAdipyv, darod- 
ovpoL, drwrAdunv. 

"Antw (dv-, Ka-, repi-), Hrrdounv, Fa, Pwdunv, FPOnv. 

*Arr-whéw (only comp., dz-, e&-), -Goa, -woapnv. 

*Apéokw, npeckov, Gpéow, pera. 

*Apkéw (é7-), Hpxeoa, dpxerOjoopar. 

*Apvéopat (ar-), dpyvycopat, -npvnodpny, npvypot, -apynOyoopa. 

“Apralw (&-, ov-), dprdcw, iprace, hpraynv, HpwacOnv, dpraynoopas, 

"Apxw (év-, mpo-ev-, mpo-tm-), pxov, apfouar, ApEdunv. 

Aigavw (ov-, irep-), nigavov, aigjow, ntEnoa, nvéyOnv. 

’"Ad-uxveopar (only comp., ap-, di-, p-), apuxduyv. 

Baivw, see dvaBaive, 

Badrw (dpdi-, dva-, dvti-, daro-, Sia-, ex-, éu-, map-eu-, émi-, KaTa-, peta, 
wapa-, Tepl-, Wpo-, Tvp-, wrep-, to-), Baro, ~Badov and once 
Buda, ~<Podopqy, BeBXryxa, ~BeBrjxew, BéBAnpat, €BePAjpay, 
eBArnOnv, BAnOyoopa. 

Barrilw, éBarrigov, éBarrilopny, Barticw, éBérrica, (-cdpnv), BeBda- 
ticpa, €BarricOnv, Barri Oycopas. 

Buow, €Biwoa, 

Brdrrw, Brdipw, €Brarpo.. 

Brérw (dva-, dao-, du-, eu-, émi-, mept-, mpo-), €Brerov, Praja, 
eBreya. 

BoviAopa, éBovdrAdunv, éBovdyOnv. Note Botrdga (Lu. 22:42). 

Tapéw, éydpouv, eynya and éydpnoa, yeydunxa, éyapAPnv. Tapioxw only 
in present. 

Teddw (xata-), -eyéhwv, yeddow, 

Tivomar (daro-, Sua-, émi-, rapa-, ovp-rapa-, mpo-), yevijropor, éyevouyy, 
and éyeviOnv, yéyova, eyeydvew, yeyevnua. Never yiyvoyor as 
in Attic. 
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TwiéoKw (dva-, dua-, émi-, Katu-, mpo-), éyivwokov, yveoouo, eyvov, 
Zyvoxa, éyvoxew, Zyvocpat, éyvdoOyy, yvooOjoouat, Subj. yo 
and yvot, imper. yw, inf. yvavar, part. yvovs. Never yy- 
VOCKY, 

Tpddw (drro-, éy-, émt-, xata-, mpo-), €ypador, paw, éypaypa, y<ypade., 
7éypappat, -eyeypdppny, eypddny. 

Acixvys and Sexviw (dva-, dao-, év-, ém-, to-), deifw, Seka, edely- 
Onv. 

Agopos (mpoo-), Sedunv, éde7Onv. In Lu. 8:38 W H read édetro. 
Impersonal 8 and ée. 

Adpw, eepa, Sapyoopa. 

Agyopat (dva-, daro-, dua-, eio-, ex-, dar-ex-, é¢-, émt-, Tapa-, poo-, t7o-), 
edexounv, edeSdpnv, Sédeypar, -d€xOnv. 

Aéw (kata-, mepi-, ow-, bmo-), djow, edyoa, -ednodunv, Sédexa, Sédenor, 
-ededcunv, edeOnv. 

Auaxovéw (only thus), Sinxdvowy, dvaxonjow, Sunxdvyca, Supxov7Oyv. 

Aiddoxw, éd/dackor, diddéw, edidaka, edidax6yv. 

Aisoue and occasionally 8d (dva-, dmo-, dyt-arro-, dua-, éx-, émt-, 
peta-, mapa-, mpo-), éd(dovv, ducw, éSwxa and sometimes édwoa, 
Séduxa, Seddxav and ededdxev, Séboj01, €dd0Onv, SoPjooua. 2 
aorist ind. plural édéxaper, subj. $6, S07, and dHy, opt. doy 
in Eph. 1:17 (WH text) instead of doi. Imperf. ind. 
midd. occasionally éd/dero and 2 aor. ind. midd. sometimes 
edero. 

Aufdw, Supjyow, edipnoa. In Jo. 7:37 dud. 

Avoxw (é-, kata-), diwfw, ediwéa, dediwypat, diwxPynoopa. 

Aoxéw (eb-, ovv-ev-), edxouv, oa, edddxnoa, yidoKyoa. 

Awvapar, edwdpyv and pdvvdéunv, Svvjcopar, Hdvv7}Oyv and pdwvdpyv. 
Both dwvacoe and divy. 

Avw and dive (ék-, da-ex-, in midd., é, €m-ev-, Tap-eo-, émi-), eOvv 
and édvca (-eovoduynv), -eodnv. 

"Edw (apoo-), elwv, édow, ciaca. 

"Eyyilo (mpoo-), tyyov, eyyiow, yyw, Hyyuco. 

“Eyeipw (dt-, é&-, éw-, aw), eyepis, ipyepa, eypyeppar, tyépOnv, eyepbh}- 
copa. 

Hidov, see dpaw, 
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Kido is obsolete in present, but perfect is common. fda (in both 
numbers, icacw once in Acts 26:4 and tore), subj. 33, opt. 
absent, imper. tore (Jas. 1:19), inf. eidévar, part. eidds. 

"Ew is obsolete, but e&w6a and «idOav occur. 

Eixw (tmo-), «fa. 

"Eoxa is from obsolete present «kw. 

Eipé (aa-, év-, rdp-, ovp-rdp-, ovv-), qv and unr, econ, "“Eorw and 
HT. 

Eju (only comp., az-, cio-, é€-, ér-, cw-), -yev. Present always in 
future sense. 

"Ew obsolete present. Eloy (davt-, da-, mpo-) and era, ép&, eipyxa, 
eipyKe, elpnpar, eppeOnv and éppyOnv (Attic). Both eipyxacw 
and «pyxay, <ixdév and éivé, cirwv and elas, elwes and clras, 
but only eirdrw, erate, cirdtwoar. 

*Ex-reivw (only comp., ékx-, ém-ex-, trep-ex-), -€rewvov, -Teva, 
-erewva, 

*Ex-tpéexw (only comp., ék-, év-, ét-), -erpemdpunv, -érpepa, -etpdany, 
irparjoopat. 

*Ex-xéw and &-xvv(v)w (only-comp., éx-, émi-, cvy-, brep-ex-), -Exvvvor, 
-xeO, -éxea, -Kexvpar, -exvOnv, xvOjooua. Uncontracted forms 
exxeere and é€€xeev. 

"Edatvw (dz-, cvv-), WAavvouny, -7jAaca, €dyjdaka. 

"Edéyxw (e-, dua-xar-), -nreyxouny, eAdyEv, preva (-dunv). 

*EArilw (dr-, mpo-), 7Amilov, €AmG, yArioa, 7pAmu«a. 

"Ev-réAAopan (only comp. and midd.), -reAodpou, -ereAdpnv, -Terad- 
peat, 

"Epydlopas (kat-, mepi-, mpoo-), «ipyafdunv (some MSS) and pya- 
Lounv (so W A), apyacdpny, epyacpa (passive). 

"Epxopua. (dv-, éx-ay-, az-, &-, eio-, ér-eo-, map-Euo-, Tvy-ELo-, e€-, du-€£-, 
én-, KaT-, map-, dvt-map-, Tepi-, ™po-, mpoo-, Tvv-), HpxonyY, 
eXevoopuar, HAGov and 7rOa, éAjAvOa.. 

"Epordw (d1-, éx-), yporwv and jpdrow, épwtijcw, ypwryca. 

"Eobio and é06w (xat-, cvv-), AoOvov, pPayopas, Epa-yov. 

Eiayyedilo (mpo-), etyyyedufouny, ebyyyduca (-odpny), einyyéAopas, 
einyyeAio nv. 

Bidoxéw, See doxéw, 
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Eixapéw, edxatpovv (also qix-), edxaipyoa. 

Eidoyéw goes regularly with ed (not yi) in most MSS. 

Eiipioxw (dy-), evpuoxov and ynip-, eipyce, elpov (eSpapev, etc.), and 
elpyoa (some MSS.), etpyxa, cipeOnv, dipeOjoopat. 

Bixopat (mpoo-), nixduny, ebéduny. 

"Exw (dv-, mpoo-av-, dvt-, da-, év-, @-, KaT-, MET-, Tap-, TEpl-, TPO, 
mpoo-, ovv-, Srep-, tro-), elxov (elxaper, etc.), Ew, eoxor, 
Zrxyxa, Elxooay as well as elxav and «txov. 

Zdw (dva-, ov-), ov, Low (-joopar), &yoa. Ind. js, inf. fv. 

Zévvyps and Covviw (dva-, dta-, wept-, tro-), ELdvvvov, Ldcw, Lwocapunv, 
-Lwo par. 

*Hxw (dv-), fov, #fw, Héa, xa (some MSS. in Mk. 8:3). Some MSS. 
yxaow instead of jxovow. 

@anrw (cvv-), aya, éradny. 

@avpdlw (éx-), eOavpafov, Oavudow, eOarvpaca, eOavpdoOyv, Bavpacdy- 
copa. 

@érAw (not eHédw), 7OeAov, GerANoTw, HOEAnTA. 

@uyyavw, €Oryov. 

@A‘Bw (aro-, cv-), €ABov, TEA mpac. 

@vycKkw (dzo-, ovv-aro-), -Pavotua, -eBavov, téOvyxa. Both reOvavae 
and reOvyxévat, but only rebvyxds. 

‘Thdokopat, ikdoOyre (Lu. 18:18). 

“Iornyt, iotdvw, tordw, (av-, én-av-, ef-av-, ad-, &-, év-, eg-, ér- 
(éxictapa), ép-, Kat-ep-, ovv-ed-, Kab-, dvti-KaO-, daro-Kab-, 
pe-, wap-, mepl-, mpo-, ow-), oTHTw (-Yooman), ertyv, eotyoa, 
éoryxa (intr.) and éoroxa (tr.), e(uloryxev, éordbyv, oraby- 
gopat. Both éords and éoryxds, but always éordvau. 

Kaéaipw (dia-, éx-), -exdbapa, xexdbappar. 

KaGapi~w (Sia-), Kafapid, exabdpica, Kexabdpurpat, exabapicOyv, exabe- 
picOy (Matt. 8:3). 

KdOnpat (ovy-), kabLopar (mapa-), xabitw (dva-, émi-, mapa-, mept-, cvy-); 
exabjpnv, KaPjoouan. KdBov (xiOyoo); exabeLounv, xablow (ico- 
por), éxdOioa, éxabioduny, KexdOrKa.. 

Kalw (ék-, xara-), Katow, -exavoa, Kékaypat, -exdnv, -exavOqv, -Kar}- 
gona, xavOyoouat. In 1 Cor, 13:3 some MSS. have xav67- 
Twpa, 
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Karéw (dyt-, év-, cio- (-war), émt-, pera-, rapa-, cvv-rapa-, 1po-, ™poc-, 
avy-), ékddovv, Kadéow, éxddeva, K&AnKa, K&AnwaL, exAYOnV, KAY- 
Onoopas. 

Kadyre, éapov, Kéxpnka. 

Kepdévvyyn (ovy-) and kepayviw, éképaca, Kexéepacpar. 

Kepdaivw, xepdjow, éxépdyca (kepdave some MSS. in 1 Cor. 9:21), 
KeponOycopat. 

Knraiw, &daov, krAavow, exAavoa, 

Krdw (éx-, xata-), ékdaca, éxrdoOnyv. 

Kyriw (diro-, éx-, xata-, cvy-), KAciow, Edeoa, Kexeropat, exAeloOnv. 

KXivw (ava-, éx-, xata-, mpoo-), krAWwe, &dwa, Kexhixa, ExALOnv. 

Kopilw (éx-, ovy-), Kopicopar and Kopiodpor, exopuoduny. 

Korrw (dva-, é-, év-, Kata-, mpo-, mpoo-), ékorrov, kdpouat, -ékowa, 
exovaunv. 

Kpdlo (ava-) , expagor, Kpdafw, éxpaga and éxéxpaga,, Kexpaya. Some 
MSS. xexpagopar, 

K péepapar (éx-), kpepavviw, kpeudLo, and xpepdw, é€-expeuero (Lu. 19:48), 
expeuaca, expeuacOnv. 

Kptvw (dva-, dzro-, dyt-arro-, Sua-, év-, émt-, kata-, ovv-,imo-, ovv-vro-), 
expivopnv, Kplv®, éxpwa, KéKpixa, Kexpixetv, Kéxpysat, expiOny, 
kpiOyjooma. 

Kpvrrw (do-, év-, wepi-), ékpupa, Kexpuppar, expvByv. 

Kudo (dva-, dzro-, mpoo-), KvAtow, -extduoa, -KextArpau. 

Aayydvw, éXaxov. 

AapBavw (dva-, dvti-, cvv-avti-, dmo-, ém-, KaTa-, peTa-, mapa-, our 
Tapa-, mpo-, mpoo-, ovv-, ovv-ept-, bro), eAduPavov, Ajpipouas, 
éaBov (éddBare 1 Jo. 2:27), edaBopny. AdBe, not raBe. 
Kidndes in Rev. 11:17. 

Aavodvw (éx-, émi-), &dabov, eabdpnv, -AEAnopaL. 

Adyw (dvri-, émt-, xata-, mapa-, mpo-) to say, only pres. and impert. 
in N. T. Some MSS. @eyav in Jo. 11:56. Cf. etrov. 

Aéyw to collect (only comp. da-, é-, cvd-), -eAeyouqy, -réw, -edefa 
(-dpny), -AeAcypos, -eAEXInyv. 

Aefrw (drro-, Sia-, éx-, émi-, Kata-, év-Kara-, mept-, bao-), edeurrov, -Aeiipw, 
durrov, -éAeypar, - cAecpOnv. 

MavOdvw (kata-), guabov, pwepcOnxa, 
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Mado, only péAx impersonal. “Em-péAowor and érrt-peAcopar, -wed} 
copa, -ueryOnv. Mera-pédropar, -ewedduny, -cuedrjOnv, -pedeOy- 
copa. 

Maw, éuedAov and 7y<dAov, parrAnow. 

Méw (dva-, dva-, év-, émt-, KaTa-, Tapa-, Tvvy-Tapa-, TEpl-, TPOT-, tro-), 
pevO, epeva, -EemevyKa, pLEMEVypKELY. 

Miyvys and picyw (ovv-ava-), guia, pepeypar. 

Mipvijoxw (dva-, éx-ava-, imo-), pryow, péepynuar, enryoOyv, pvyoy- 
copa, 

Oixodopéw (dv-, ér-, ocw-), @xoddpovy, oixodopyow, dxoddunca (also 
oikod-), @xoddpnpat, @xodopypny, @KxodopnOny, oixodopnOycopas. 

‘Opdw (ad-, xab-, zpo-), édpwy (some MSS. in Jo. 6:2), -opdup 
(-opdpnv), Sopa, dydunv (Lu. 13:28), éwpaxa and édpaxa, 
Ewpdxev, &POnv, SPOjoopa. Eidov (clda, eidauev) is from ob- 
solete stem 1d (Latin video). Subj. t8#, imper. (8 (not id), 
inf, idety, part. iddav. 

Tlatfw (év-), -émarfov, waifw, -€raa, -eralyOnv, -rarxyOjoopa. 

Ildoyw (mpo-, ovp-), érafov, rérovba, 

Tlavw is regular save dvarajcopa. 

Tle(6w (ava-), éreBov, meow, éreca, wéroida, ereroibav, wéraopas, 
eretoOnv, macOnoopat, 

Tleavaw, revaow, ére(vaca, Inf. revar. 

Tlepi-réuvw (only comp. ), -€remov, -rérunuar, -erpnOnv. 

IIjyvyps (apoo-), érnga. 

Tiud{w and mélw (bro-), ériaca, wemieopar, ercacOyv. 

TIiparAdne (éu-) and éu-rysrAdw, ErAnoa, erdjoOnv. 

IIduarpyye and rysmpaw (éu-), -erpyca. 

Ilww (xara-, ovv-), &mwov, rlopar, exov, mérwxa. Both wey (MSS. 
even wiv) and meeiv, but only mie. Cf. rlecau. 

Tlirpdoxw, érixpackov, érpaxa, wérpapar, erpdbnv. 

Mirrw (dva-, dvti-, daro-, éx-, év-, émi-, kata-, mapa-, mrept-, Tpoo-, Tup-), 
erimtov, Tevovpa, erecov and émeoa, wérroxa, Of. wérrwxes 
(Rey. 2:5) and wérrwxay (Rey. 18:8). 

Tl\éw (drro-, Sia-, éx-, Kata-, mapa-, bro-), -émXeov, -érdevoa. 

TlAjoow (ék-, ému-), -erAnoodpnv, -erdnba, eaArjynv (-erddyny). 


Ilveéw (€éx-, év-, vrro-), éxvevoa, 
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TIviyw (dro-, émi-, ovp-), exvyov, érvéa, -erviyny. 

IIpdcow, mpafw, érpaga, mérpaxa, mémparypar. 

IlvvOdvopar, érvvOavounv, ervOdopny. 

‘Pavrilw, épdvtica (some MSS. éppdvr-) pepdvricpar (some MSS. 
€pp). . 

‘Péw (zapa-), pevow, -eppdnv. 

‘Plrrw (dro-, ém-) and furréw, Epupa (and 2pp-), €ppiupac (and ép-). 

SBéevyu and cBevio, sBarvvpa, cBeow, écBeoa, sBecOjoopat. 

Snpaivo, éonpavov, éonpava, 

mdw (dva-, dmo-, du-, ém-, mepi-), -eomdynv, ordow, éoracdpuny, 
-eom da Onv. 

Srreipw (dua-, émi-), eoreipa, éorappat, eomapyy. 

RreAAw (dro-, e€-amo-, ouv-aro-, Su-, émi-, Kata-, cvv- OY ov-, imo-), 
-coTeAAOuny, OTEAG, -eoTELra (-dunv), -eoTadKa, -eoTaApat, -eoTdr- 
qv. Cf. dméoradxav in Acts 16:36. 

Sryxw (cf. mod. Gk. or&w) pres. from éoryxa (cf. ypnyopéw from 
éypyyopa), imperf. éornxov in Jo. 8:44 and Rey. 12:4 acc. to 
LE 

Srnpitw (ém-), ornpié» and ornpicow in some MSS. (cf. orypid in 
LXX), éornpiga and éornpica, eoryprypat, €orypixOnv. 

Srpepw (dva-, dmo-, du-, &-, émi-, KaTa-, peTa-, Guv- OF av-, tzo-), 
-oTpeww, éotpepa, -eoTpappar, eotpadyy. 

Stpwvviw and orpdvvyps (xata-, bro-), éotpwvvvov, ~rtpwoa, éeoTpwpat, 
éotpwOyy. 

Sv-Levyvyt (only comp.), ovvelevéa. 

Svv-réuvw (only comp.), ovvterynuévos in some MSS. (Rom. 
9:28). 

Sddlw (xara-), opdtw, éopata, eodaypat, eopdyny. 

Salo (dua-, é&-), éowLdpnv, cwow, Erwoa, céowxa, oicwopar, eowOyy, 
cwOyoopas, 

Tdoow (dva-, dvti-, dmo-, dia-, émi-dua-, émi-, mpo-, mpoo-, avv-, tmo-), 
éraga (-dny), Térayxa, Téraypar, -eTra&ynv, -eTdXOnV. 

Teréw (daro-, did-, éx-, émi-, ovy-), TeAéow, erédAeoa, TeTChexa, TeTehecpaL, 
érerXeoOnv, TeAcoOnoopa. 

Tikxrw, topo, érexov, éréxOnv. 

Tpédw (dva-, éx-, év-), €Opewa, -cOpepapny, TOpappar, -etpdpyy. 
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Tpéxw (cio-, kata-, mepi-, mpo-, mpoo-, ovv-, ém-ovv-, tmo-), érpexor, 
édpap.ov. 

Tuyxdvo (év-, imep-ev-, émt-, mapa-, ovv-), Ervxov, Térvxa and rérevxa 
(or even terdxnxa in MSS. in Heb.8:6). 

Tvrrw has only present stem in N. T. See wardoow and wAryvepu. 

Paivw (dva-), pavodtuar, -epava, epdvyv, pavycopat. 

@épw (dva-, do-, dua-, eio-, k-, émt-, KaTa-, Tapa-, TEpl-, Tpo-, TpoT-, 
aw-, imo-), epepov (-ounv), oiow, -yveyxoy and jveyKa, HvExOnv. 

Pevyw (dzo-, dua-, éx-, kata-), pev$ouar, -repevya, epvyov. 

Dhavw (mpo-), épOaca, épGaxa. 

DOecipw (dua-, kara-), HO<pG, EPOerpa, -EPPappar, EPOdpyv, POapycopar. 

PoBeopar (ex-), EPoBovpnv, EpoByOnv, poByOjcopat. 


; Ppdcow, Eppaga, Eppayny, ppayytopa. 


Piw (éx-, gvp-), pny. 

Xaipw (cvy-), exapov, exapnv, xapyooua (some MSS. xap® in Rev. 
LITTON, 

Xapilopar, xapioopa, éxapirduny, Kexapitpar, éxapioOnv, xaproPyoopas. 

Xpdopat (kata-), éxpwunv, éxpytduny, Kéxpnuae. 

Xpy (impersonal) only once, Jas. 3:10, 

Vixo, pryyoopa. 

‘Ovéopar, dvnodpyy, not éxpidpyy. 


For “ADDITION TO THE LIsT OF VERBS” 
SEE PAGE 241. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE FORMATION OF WORDS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


1. The history of Greek words. The usage of the New Testament 
is in harmony with the history of the language. Each word has 
its own history as truly as each individual man. Take oxdv8adov, 
for instance. It occurs first in the Septuagint, a noose, a snare, 
as in Ps. 69:23. It was the trapstick, the trap, then any impedi- 
ment, then a stumbling block, then any person who is an occasion 
of stumbling as in Joshua 23:13. So Peter became a stumbling 
block to Jesus (cxdvdarov @ éuot, Matt. 16:23). Christ crucified 
became a ocxavdddyPpov, trap-stick. The root oxavé is seen in the 
Sanskrit ska’ndd@ mi, to dart, to leap, and in the Latin scando, de- 
scendo, This is a very simple illustration and is chosen for that 
~reason. One does not fully know a Greek word till he knows its 
history. The resultant meaning of a word in any given instance 
will be determined by the etymology, the development, and the 
immediate context. These three things are to be carefully noted 
before a final conclusion can be safely reached. Roots are either 
primitive or denominative. Wherever possible, find the root of a 
Greek word. This is a fascinating subject that can here be merely 
sketched. See Curtius, Greek Etymology (1886). 

2. The kinship of Greek words with each other. There are smaller 
families of Greek words which are all kin to the common stock 
and to each other. Acixvyw is a good illustration in point. The 
root is S« and so appears in d-y. The Sanskrit dic-c‘-mi means to 
show, to point out, and dica is judgment whether of men or gods. 
The root is strengthened in the Greek verb, and Sexy is to 
show, to point out. Aéky is the way pointed out, right or justice. 
Aixny is the adverbial accusative and means ‘‘after the way of’ or 
like. Adis is a showing, Se?yya something pointed out, while 
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Sixatos is a man who seeks to go the right way, a righteous man. 
Axxaidw is to make righteous and then usually to show or declare 
righteous, while Sxadwors is the act of declaring righteous. Aatwpa 
is what has been declared righteous whether deed or law, while 
Suaocivy is the quality of being righteous whether actual right- 
eousness or attributed righteousness. Arxaiws is a righteous method 
or manner, while Sixawrys or dKacrys is one who decides right- 
eously. Acxacryjpiov, finally, is the place where things or persons 
are shown to be righteous. Each of these many words from one 
common root occurs in the New Testament save one (dKcawrys). 
The difference in meaning lies here not so much in the changes 
due to the lapse of time and new connections, for this word has 
shown itself to be very persistent in its root idea. The change in 
idea is here due chiefly to the difference in the suffixes. One 
cannot thus rightly comprehend the significance of New Testament 
words till he understands the import of the Greek suffixes and pre- 
fixes. The ideas of action, agent, result, instrument, quality, 
place, person, etc., are differentiated in substantives (and adjectives 
to some extent) in this manner. Avrpov, for instance, in Matt. 
20:28 is Av-w plus -tpov which means the instrument. The offered 
life of Jesus is the means of loosing us from the penalty of our sins. 
So dzro-dv-tpw-o1s (Rom. 3:24) is the act of loosing us from the pen- 
alty of sin by means of the death of Christ and consequent recon- 
ciliation. We are restored to the favor of God. Here again a great 
theme can be only outlined. See the Greek grammars for the sig- 
nificance of the prefixes and suffixes. 

3. The contrasts in Greek words. Different words are used to ex- 
press varying shades of the same general idea. With décacos, for 
instance, it is profitable to compare adds, dyads, &yios, Soros, kabapés, 
where goodness is looked upon not so much as right, but as beau- 
tiful, admirable, consecrated, undefiled, purified. Compare véos 
and xawvdés, the one young and not yet old, the other recent and not 
ancient. So répas is a wonder or portent, onpefov a sign or proof, 
Sivajus a power or mighty work. Clear perception of such dis- 
tinctions is essential to correct exegesis of the New Testament. We 
see Jesus himself insisting on the use of dyads for the idea of abso- 
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lute goodness when he said: Oddels dyads ct pi els 5 Oeds (Mark 
10:18). Both dya6és and Saws occur together in Luke 23:50. In 
Luke 8:15 kapdia éya0i Kat katy approaches Socrates’ frequent use of 
these two adjectives together. Compare our ‘‘the beautiful and 
the good.’’ See Trench, Synonyms of the New Testament (1890); 
Heine, Synonomik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch (1898). 

4. Compound words. The Greek is not equal to the German in 
the facility with which it forms compound words, but it is a good 
second. A few striking examples can here be given and special 
attention called to the subject. No part of the compound word is 
meaningless. “AAXotpt-er/oxomos (1 Peter 4:15) is a good example, 
for we have oxozos, em, adXorpwos, each with its own history, and 
each contributing to the resultant idea of one who takes the super- 
vision of other men’s matters which in no wise concern him. 
Another good illustration is atro-card-xpiros (Titus 3:11). See also 
mpocwro-Anpatys (Acts 10:34), diaAods (1 Tim. 5:17), 6p6adrpodovria 
(Eph. 6:6), Aoyouaxia (1 Tim. 6:4) which does not occur in the 
older Greek, povopbadrpos (Mark 9:47). The New Testament uses 
compound words in harmony with the principles of the ancient 
Greek, though sometimes the meaning is not perfectly clear as in 
the case of éOeAobpyoxia (Col. 2:23). Paul is fond of piling up 
words together to express his emotion as tmepexrepucood (Eph. 
8:20). 

5. Light from other tongues. A number of roots belong to the 
common Indo-germanic stock. Others are found in one or another 
of the kindred languages. Take deckvy again. Besides the San- 
skrit dic-d'-mi the Latin has dic-o, in-dic-o, judex. 'The Gothic has 
the root in the form teiho a messenger, the German has zeigen to 
show, the English uses indicate, indict, contradict, judge, ete. 
Take oxérrouot. The Sanskrit root is spac look, spacas a spy. The 
Zend has cpac look at, spy. In Latin we have specio, con-spicio, 
spec-ulum, spec-to. In the Greek root metathesis has taken place 
and owex has become oxer, Hence cxérropa is to spy out, oxory 
is a watching, oxomd is a watchtower, oxords is a spy and then aim 
or goal, oxéy is owl. In Phil. 3:14 Paul says xar& oxomdy dudkw, 
See Curtius, Greek Etymology (1886). 
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6. New Testament developments. There are no ‘‘Biblical”’ suffixes 
or terminations. The new words in the New Testament are formed 
in harmony with the Greek idiom Svyxowovds (Rom. 11:17), for 
instance, is after the analogy of otvtpodos. “Hpwdiavés (Matt. 22:16) 
and xpucravds (Acts 11:26) are Latin formations like Romanus, 
Africanus. The proper names in the New Testament are like those 
in current vernacular use at the time often in abbreviated form as 
*AqrodAds and also ’AwoAAdmos. “Ayacpds is similar in formation to 
meipaopés. There is an increasing number of verbs in -éo and -ilw 
like Barrilw, favre. Compound words are always to be noticed 
carefully and each element in the composition given due signifi- 
cance, as, for example, dvtirapjdOey in Luke 10:31. The priest 
went along on the opposite side of the road. A number of words 
once held to be Biblical or peculiar to the Septuagint are now 
known to be common in the vernacular xowy as shown by the 
papyri as, for instance, yoyyi{w, mperBurepos in the official sense. 
On the whole there is little of a special nature in the formation of 
New Testament words, but much can be learned from the use of 
comparative philological principles. The most astonishing thing 
about the New Testament words is not the number of new forma- 
tions, but the scarcity of such words. There are, we now know, 
only about ‘‘50 new formations among the round 5,000 words of 
the New Testament’’ (Deissmann, Philology of the Greek Bible), just 
one per cent. And this ‘‘fifty’? may become ‘‘ten’’ before we are 
done with the papyri. This volume of Deissmann’s is the best 
single handbook of the new knowledge from the papyri and the 
Septuagint. 


PART Ii. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SENTENCE. 


The Sentence itself calls for some comment. In a larger treatise 
much more space would be needed. But here a few words must 
suffice. 

1. The sentence is the expression of an idea and is complex. 
The subject and predicate are essential to the complete expression 
of a sentence, which may be very brief. Indeed one word may 
have both as dméye (Mk. 14:41). Indeed the sentence does not 
absolutely require the expression of either subject or predicate. 
Both may be suggested or implied as in the case of odxé (Lu. 1:60), 
val, kipre (Jo. 11:27). 

2. The subject may be itself the center of a group of words 
(substantives, adjectives, adyerbs, prepositions, etc.). Cf. Rom. 
7:10 4% evrodrAy 7 eis Lwny. 

3. The predicate may also be the center of a group of words as 
towvrous Lytd tovs mpooxvvoivras aitov (Jo. 4:23). Subject ana 
predicate are thus the two foci of the sentence. 

4. The predicate is either a verb or a substantive, adjective, 
etc., with a copula (epi, xadodua, etc.) expressed or implied. 
Thus 6 éypdés éorw 6 xoopos (Matt. 13:38). Cf. Jo. 4:11; Rom. 
137 

5. Apposition is found both with the subject as avip mpopyrys 
(Lu. 24:19) or the predicate as dv mpodero 6 Ocds ikaorijpiov (Rom. 
3:25). As arule the verb agrees with the subject in person. The 
first person prevails when two or more are used as éy® xat 6 rarip 
& écpev (Jo. 10:30). 

6. The subject and the predicate agree in number except that 
construction according to sense often prevails over mere grammat- 
ical number as 6 éxAos éorpwoav (Matt. 21:8). The neuter plural 
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may take a singular (Lu. 4:41) or a plural verb (ibid.). Paul 
sometimes uses the literary plural as in 2 Cor. 10:13. 

7. Substantives and adjectives as a rule agree in gender. Some 
adjectives have no distinctive feminine form as éxe Cwiv aisnov (Jo. 
6:47). Often gender is according to sense as &v1; éoxorucpevor (Eph. 
4:17 f.). Words vary in gender also. The whole question of 
grammatical gender is unsatisfactory to us moderns. 

8. Adjectives, participles, and substantives in apposition agree 
usually in case. But anacoluthon is common in all Greek in this 
matter, especially colloquial Greek or impassioned argument. 
Note xadapiZwv in Mk. 7:19; zpecBvurépos, exAcEapevous, ypdwavres 
(Acts 15:22 £.). The book of Revelation is full of such anacolu- 
tha with participles or words in apposition. Sometimes as in 
dé 6 év (Rey. 1:4) it is intentional anacoluthon. 

9. Sentences are either simple or compound. Compound sen- 
tences are either paratactic or hypotactic (co-ordinate or subordi- 
nate). Co-ordinate sentences may have connectives as is usual (xaé, 
dé, etc.) or not (asyndeton as 1 Cor. 13:7). Even subordinate 
sentences may have asyndeton of the conjunction as Oéas dropev 
(Lu. 9:54). 

10, Syntax deals with the relations of words with each other, 
of clauses with each other, with sentences, and with paragraphs. 
We take up words first. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SUBSTANTIVE, ADJECTIVE, ADVERB. 


1. The parts of speech are connected with each other more or 
less. It is simply mechanical to think of anything else. Adverbs 
bulk largely in furnishing various parts of speech in the develop- 
ment of language, such as prepositions, conjunctions, particles, 
etc. The higher organization of speech calls for fine distinctions 
which are made possible by new uses of adverbs. Adverbs them- 
selyes haye various origins as verb, substantive, adjective, pro- 
nouns. As a rule the adverb is the fixed case-form like xdpw 
(freely), which also is used as preposition with genitive. In itself 
it is merely the accusative of xdpus. But cf. duoroyoumevws and 
even vovvexas. 

2. The elements of speech are probably verb, noun, and pro- 
noun. It is not clear which is the earliest, verb or noun. Perhaps 
now one, now the other arose first. In truth there is little real 
distinction between a verb root and a noun. Compare the modern 
English use of the word ‘‘work.’? The pronoun is itself of inde- 
pendent origin and has been remarkably persistent in the Indo- 
germanic languages. Compare ‘‘me,’’ for instance, in the various 
tongues. This shows the personal and social side of speech. Book 
language is an afterthought. 

8. The adjective is merely a variation of the substantive, both 
of which are nouns (évéyara). No separate treatment is given 
to the Sanskrit adjective in Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar. 
Most of the Sanskrit adjectives have only one or two endings 
though some have all three genders. Some substantives came to 
be employed in a descriptive sense like brother man, ddeagos dvOpw- 
wos. Out of this descriptive usage the adjective (ériJerov) grew. 
The adjective is then strictly an evolution from the substantive and 
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is often itself used substantively as rd dyaov (Rom. 12:9). The sub- 
stantive itself continues also to be employed in a descriptive sense. 
Therefore no hard and fast line of distinction can be drawn be- 
tween substantive and adjective. They are inflected alike and 
_often are used alike, though for practical purposes a line of cleay- 
age can be noted. Observe év 76 “IopSavy worayd (Matt. 3:6). See 
chapter on Declension of Adjectives for further remarks on this 
line. 

4, The adjective is more developed in Homer than in the San- 
skrit and the Greek has its own genius in the use of the adjective. 
It uses the adjective where other languages might not. So deure- 
pator 7AGopev (Acts 28:13). A distinction is to be obseryed between 
mpatos (Rom. 10:19) and zparov (Jo. 1:41). Cf aparos in Jo. 
20:4,8. So also podvos (Lu. 24:18) is different from the adverb 
povoy (2 Tim. 4:8). Cf. English ‘‘feel bad’’ and ‘‘feel badly.” 

5. The adjective is either predicate or attributive. Take daapd- 
Barov (Heb. 7:24) as an example of the predicate adjective and 
aidvoy (Jo. 6:47) as an example of the attributive adjective. 

6. The adjective is rarely used in the superlative form in the 
N. T. and even then it is usually elative in the sense of ‘‘very’’ 
as peyora (2 Pet. 1:4). A few examples of the true superlative 
survive as dxpiBeordryy (Acts 26:5). The comparative is often, as 
in modern Greek, used like the superlative. So pe{wv in 1 Cor. 
13:13. 

7. The adjective is used frequently as an adverb. So odd, 76 
mpatov (Jo. 12:16), 7d Aomwdv, etc. This is probably the earliest 
and simplest adverb. 

8. Adjectives are frequently used without substantives as zvev- 
patios wvevpatud (1 Cor. 2:13), m7 emotion (Acts 16:11). Some- 
times only the context can decide what is the gender of the adjec- 
tive. So dé rod rovnpod (Matt. 6:18). 

9. Adjectives may be used with the infinitive as fxavds Baordoa 
(Matt. 8:11), with ta as dpxerdv iva yévyra (Matt. 10:25), with the 
associative-instrumental as duos dvOpirw (Matt. 20:1), with the 
accusative as duoov vidv évOpdzov (Rev. 14:14), with the ablative as 
peilwv tod watpds (Jo, 8:53), with the dative as 74 dpeora adrd (Jo. 
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8:29), &oxos tH xpioe (Matt. 5:21), with the genitive as Aypys 
xdpiros (Jo. 1:14), ete. 

10. Adverbs are either the neuter accusative of an adjective like 
modd, kdddov, wddota; the accusative of a substantive like xdpuw; 
the article with an adjectiye as 76 zp&rov, or with a substantive as 
tiv apxqv (Jo. 8:25) as an adverbial phrase; or the ablative case 
of an adjective like xadés or pronoun as odrws; or some other case 
of noun or pronoun as zdv7y (instrumental), éxe (locative), etc. 
Ci. wofas in Lu, 5:19, and éxeévys in Lu. 19:4 as examples of the 
genitive. Space does not permit a full list of adverbs in the N. T. 
Cf. 76 Ka juepay (Lu. 19:47) and rotvavriov (Gal. 2:7). 

11. For the use of adverbs as prepositions see chapter on Prep- 
ositions. The so-called ‘‘improper’’ prepositions like éw are ad- 
verbs as indeed all prepositions are as zepi, for instance. 

12. Adverbs may be used with the article and thus as the 
equivalent of substantive (és rod viv, Matt. 24:21), or adjective 
(év 7G viv corpo, Rom. 3:26). 

13. Many prepositional phrases have an adverbial sense like 
das pépovs (2 Cor. 1:14), eis 75 wavredés (Heb. 7:25). 

14. Participles often have an adverbial idea as zpoo@eis cirev 
(Lu. 19:11). 

15. Adverbs may be compared like dvwrepov, padiora and com- 
pounded like depexrepicaod. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE ARTICLE. 


1. The indefinite article in Greek. The Sanskrit and Latin had 
no article, as the Greek has no indefinite article. Not even in the 
modern Greek has the indefinite article of the Teutonic and Roman 
tongues developed, though occasionally es or ris is used with little 
more force than the English a (an). Even in the New Testament 
we see traces of this use of «is as in Matt. 8:19 where es ypaypareds 
is practically equivalent to our ‘‘a.”’ In fact, the English one, 
Scotch ane, French un, German ein is simply the cardinal ‘‘one’’ 
adapted to this very usage. Children often say: ‘‘That was one 
funny man.” So likewise 7ls is used where ‘‘certain’’ is rather 
too emphatic in English as vopuuxds ts in Luke 10:25. 

2. The origin of the definite article. The Sanskrit and Latin did 
not develop any article at all, and the Greek never developed the 
indefinite usage to any extent. Moreover, the Greek was slow in 
creating the definite article, though in Homer we do have the be- 
ginning of the article. The forms 6, 9, 7d are occasionally used in 
Homer with the force of ‘‘the,” chiefly with adjectives, proper 
names, or for contrast. It is just in Homer that we sce the evolu- 
tion of the article, for this same form 6, 4, 7é is very common here 
as a demonstrative and appears also as a relative. Hence 6 is 
originally a demonstrative that was gradually weakened to the 
article or heightened to the relative. This threefold usage of one 
form is seen in the Ionic, for Herodotus uses the tr forms as dem- 
onstrative and relative as well as for the article. And even in the 
Attic 6 is preserved occasionally as demonstrative. So in the poets 
and Plato the demonstrative 6 appears before relative pronouns 
(cf. Justin Martyr). The modern Greek often has 6 é:rofos as the 
relative like old English ‘‘the which.”? In the poetical quotation 
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in Acts 17;28 rot yap Kai yévos éouév we have the demonstrative rod. 
Such uses as 6 8€ are common, when the demonstrative is in con- 
trast with a noun usually in an oblique case. So 6 6% elev (Matt. 
14:18). So also in the contrasted expressions of pé, of dé (Acts 
14:4). In Acts 5:41 of pév is used absolutely. We even have 6 as 
a relative in the expression 6 jv (Rev. 1:4,8) in harmony with 
Homeric usage. The Greek relatiye és 4, 8 which is common in 
Homer and in the later Greek is demonstrative in origin also 
though Giles does not think so. So in John 5:11 we read és & 
drexpiOn abrois, and in Rom, 14:2 6s pév moreva. Compare ds pa, 
ds 8€ (Rom. 14:5). The contrasted expressions are found in oblique 
cases as ov pev, dv é (Luke 23:33). This demonstrative in both 
forms is the same word as the Sanskrit demonstrative sé, sa’, tad, 
where in the masculine and feminine nominative singular the ¢ has 
been softened to s. So in Greek this s becomes often a rough 
preathing, (r)6, (7), 76, and this form then loses the accent. 
We see it in the Latin is-te, is-ta, is-tud, the Gothic sa, so, thata, 
German der, die, das, the Anglo-Saxon se, seo, thaet, and modern 
English this, that. In the German and the English we have also 
the threefold use of the same form as demonstrative, article, rela- 
tive. In English ‘“‘the’”’ is a weakened form of ‘‘this.”? But in 
the New Testament as in the earlier Attic 6, 7, rd is usually the 
article and the demonstrative and relative ideas are generally ex- 
pressed by other words. But the demonstrative use of 6 continues 
in the modern Greek as 76 xai 746, this and that. The modern 
Romance languages obtain their articles from the Latin demon- 
stratives ‘lle, iste. 

3. The meaning of the article. The Greek grammarians call it 
7d dpiotixov GpOpov. The English word article comes from the same 
root as dpOpov, viz., dpapioxw, to join. “Apis the root form. This 
etymology is not very distinctive for many other words join words 
together. But épurru«éy is more to the purpose, for the article does 
define, limit, point out. It is a pointer, not like the demonstra- 
tive, as far and near, this or that, but it simply points out some- 
thing as the thing in mind. It is natural, if not good manners, 
for children to point at objects. The article does not tell why a 
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certain thing is pointed out, but it always points at something. 
The Greek article points out in one of three ways (Broadus): 

(a) Individual objects from other individual objects. 

"[Sixv 8 tobs 8xAous dveBy eis 7d dpos (Matt. 5:1). Then the multi- 
— tudes in question were those that had come to hear him and the 
mountain is the one right before him in which he had spent the 
whole night in prayer (Lu. 6:12), down which he had just come 
(Lu. 6:17) and up which he now again ascended where he sat 
down. The Greek article is never used when it has no meaning. 
We may not be able to see it in the English idiom, but it had its 
usual force in the Greek. The King James Version does not treat 
the Greek article properly here and in a great many other passages. 
The translators were under the influence of the Latin Vulgate. In 
Luke 4:20 we read xat arvgas 75 BiBXiov arodods TH taypery exabioer. 
Here the roll is the one that Jesus had just read and the attendant 
is the one who had given it to him. In Luke 18:13 even the 
Revised Version has translated té duaptwAd by ‘‘a sinner’’ and put 
‘the sinner”’ in the margin. Buta large part of the point les in 
7. He seemed to himself to be the great sinner of the world as 
did Paul later (1 Tim. 1:15). In English we also use the article 
to distinguish individuals from other individuals. 

(b) Classes from other classes. Take Matt. 8:20 as an example: 
Ai dddrexes Poreods Exovow kal TA weTeva Tod ovpavod KaTacKyvareas, 6 
de vids Tod dvOpdrov otk exer Tod THv Kepadjv kAivy, Here dAdmexes, 
merewa, dvOpwrov are all classes that are by the article distinguished 
from other classes. In the case of rot dv@pdémov it is the singular 
that is so used in the collective general sense of man or mankind. 
The singular is also used with the article in the representatiye 
sense as in Luke 10:7 déws yap 6 épydrns tod pucod airov. Here 
6 épydrys is the representative of the whole class of laborers. For 
oi dvpwro in the plural as a class see Matt. 12:36. We use the 
article in English sometimes to distinguish a class from a class. 
But even in the Greek the article is not always necessary for this 
purpose, as émi rovypods kal éyabovs (Matt. 5:45). 

(c) Qualities from other qualities. The article is not necessary 
with abstract qualities, but is often so used to sharpen the promi- 
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nence of the quality or to describe it as previously mentioned. 
This usage is common in German and French, but is unknown to 
English save as the quality can be treated as an individual matter 
already mentioned. So in German die Weisheit, in French la 
sagesseé, but in English wisdom. In 1 John 4:18 we have good 
examples of this use of the Greek article. d¢Bos is first without the 
article and then is repeated with the article, while éydary as the 
important matter in hand has the article each time. Sometimes 
this article should be retained in English as in Rev. 4:11 rv ddéay 
Kal tiv Tysyv Kal Thy dvvaywy Meaning the glory and the honor and 
the power which God possesses. In Rom. 13:7 we have an inter- 
esting study in the use of the article. 

4. What the article is used with. The article can point out any- 
thing that needs further definition. The article will, of course, 
have the gender of the substantive with which it is used, though 
any substantive may have the natural, not the grammatical gender 
6 dunv (Rev. 3:14). But see the neuter in Gal. 4;25 where 76 8 
“Ayap purposely treats the feminine name as a neuter word. The 
neuter article is alone used with the infinitive as 76 8 xaOéoor (Mk. 
10:40). So the article is used with adjectives with or without sub- 
stantives as 6 roi 6 kadds (John 10:11), 6 dyos rod Geod (J0.6:69). 
The article is used also with adverbs without a substantive. In 
the New Testament 76 viv is very common as in d76 rod viv (Luke 
5:10) and even ra viv (Acts 27:22). In fact the article can be used 
with any part of speech as the verb in 76 8 ’AvéBy (Hph. 4:9), a 
clause as in 7d Ei dwy (Mark 9:23), a quotation as in 76 od dov- 
edoets, od porxedoas (Matt. 19:18), or a sentence as in 76 ms adrois 
mapade aitév (Luke 22:4). This use of the article with sentences 
is very common in Luke and is frequent in modern Greek. The 
article occurs often with the participle as with other adjectives 
when a substantive is also used as Ti épxopevy jyépa (Acts 21:26) 
and especially where no substantive appears as in Luke 22:27 
where four examples occur, 6 dvaxe/pevos (twice), 6 daxovav (twice). 
The article with the participle is a common practical equivalent to 
a relative clause as in rots murevovow (John 1:12) and hence has a 
larger signification than a mere adjective since the participle has 
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tense. The article is common with the infinitive as in Mk. 5:4; 
Matt. 26:2. Often the article is used by itself when the context is 
clear as in ra Kafcapos (Mark 12:17), 6 rod ZeBedatov (Matt. 10:2). 
Cf. 76 ris cues (Matt. 21:21). 
5. When the article is not used. The article is not, of course, used 
“when the idea is indefinite as in perd yuvaixds Adda (John 4:27). 
Here the King James Version misses the point by saying ‘‘the 
woman.’’? But a word may be definite without the article, for the 
article is not the only way of making a thing definite. Proper 
names, for instance, are definite in the nature of the case and do 
not require the article to make them so as in zpds BapvdBav Iatdos 
(Acts 15:36). So when a substantive is used with a genitive it 
may be sufficiently definite without the article as in wvAat dou 
(Matt. 16:18). This usage is not unknown to earlier Greek and 
is in the papyri. The Hebrew construct is like it also. Butsuch 
a word may not be definite as in Geod vids (Matt. 27:54). More- 
over, some words are definite from the nature of the case as é& 
vonov (Rom. 4:14), i275 Kvpiov (Matt. 1:22), &« avetyaros ayiov 
(Matt. 1:20), though these terms for the Deity may have the 
article like proper names. So also such words as #Auos (Matt. 13:6), 
yi (Luke 2:14), @d\acoa (Luke 21:25), Kéopos (Gal. 6:14), can be 
definite without the article in English as well asin Greek. See 
1 Cor. 8:4f. for év kdopum, ev otpavd, éxt ys. Besides, a number of 
words like véuos (Rom. 2:12), ypady ( 1 Pet. 2:6) are so distinctive 
that they are at times definite without the article. The same is 
true of a number of familiar phrases in English and Greek like at 
home (é oixw or oiko.), in town (é& wéAe), in church éy éxxAnola, 
(1 Cor. 14:35), where it is not necessary to say that the article is 
omitted. It is simply not used because the idea is definite enough 
without it. So then the Greek article is not used at all unless the 
word is definite and only then when it is not definite enough to 
suit the speaker or writer. It is not strictly in accord with the 
genius of the Greek language to speak of the ‘“‘omission’’ of the 
article, but rather of the non-use of it. See 1 Cor. 3:22f. for a 
long list of definite words without the article. 
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6. Some special uses of the article. 

(a) The correlation of the article. If a genitive is used with a 
noun and both haye the article, each is unmistakably definite. So 
Nathanael said to Jesus (John 1:49) 3% ef 6 vids rod Geod and like- 
wise Peter (Matt. 16:16). A proper name in such a case does not 
always have the article as pera Thy perouxeciay BaBvdvos (Matt. 1:12). 
But where one of the words is without the article it is 
indefinite as in ef vids ef rod Geod (Matt. 4:3) where Satan assumes 
that Jesus is a son of God. But ina case like cod vids (Matt. 
27:54), both words may be indefinite or both definite and only 
the context or nature of the words can decide. Compare vids 
Tod Geod (Matt. 27:40) and cod vids (Matt. 27:43). In John 
10:36, when meeting a criticism of his enemies, Jesus calls 
himself vids rod Geod, though elsewhere he says 6 vids 70d Geod (John 
5:25). 

(b) The article with attributives. There are three kinds of 
attributive expressions with which the article has to do. 

(1) Adjectives. The attributive adjective is preceded by the 
article, though the adjective itself may precede the substantive, if 
one is used, as in 76 éuov dvopa (Matt. 18:20), or follow the sub- 
stantive as in 6 wopyv 6 Kadds (John 10:11). But in o dyXos zodds 
(John 12:9,12) wodAts appears to be attributive in idea like the 
French use of the adjective without the article as la re‘publique 
Francaise. But in Mark 12:37 we have o qodds éxdos (compare 
éxAos woAds in Mark 5:21). Perhaps this usage grew by analogy 
out of the common construction of was, dAos, otros, bbe, éxelvos. If 
no article is used with an adjective, it may still be attributive as 
puxpa ipy (1 Cor, 5:6). 

(2) With genitives. From the nature of the case genitives are 
generally attributive whether the article is used or not, though the 
genitive is predicate after eipi/, yivoyou, etc. So oixodopa Ocod (1 Cor. 
3:9), card tHv xdpw rod Geod (1 Cor. 3:10), 7d Kjpvyyd pov (1 Cor. 
2:4). This is true whatever the position of the genitive, whether 
as above or preceded by the article as in pdprus trav rod Xpuorod 7ra- 
nudrov (1 Pet. 5:1), and in ry atrod xdpire (Rom. 3:24). The 
article may be added for the sake of distinction as in Mapia 4 rot 
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KAwra (John 19:25) or repeated for emphasis as in 6 Adyos 6 Tod 
oravpod (1 Cor. LAs). 

(3) With adjuncts. When the adjunct has the article before 
it, the phrase is, of course, attributive, as in rots év Xpiorg “Tyood 
(Rom. 8:1), 8& rs drodutpacews ts év Xpuotd “Inood (Rom. 3:24). 
But if no article is used, then the adjunct may be either predicate 
as év 7 capxé (Rom. 8:3) which goes with xarépwe (not tiv dpapriay, 
for Christ has no sin in his flesh) or attributive as «és rév @dvarov 
(Rom. 6:4) where this phrase goes with 64 tot Pamricpatos (see 
preceding verse). Often the tone of voice will show that a phrase 
is attributive as of vexpot év XpiuctG dvaorycovrac zpGrov (1 Thess. 
4:16), 6 murds ev eXaxiorw (Luke 16:10). The one article can be 
used with any number of attributives (2 Pet. 1:4). 

(c) The repetition of the article. It is not necessary for the 
article to be used only once when there are a number of predicates, 
though this is a neat Greek idiom, as in 2 Peter 3:15 where we have 
THY TOU Kupiov Huavy paxpoOvpiay cwrypiav iydobe. Sometimes the 
article is repeated in such examples (cf. Attic) as in 7d rijs ddéys 
kat To Tod Oeod wvedpa (1 Pet. 4:14). Sometimes the article is used 
with the attributive and not with the substantive as in év ayary tH 
év Xptor@ “Inood (2 Tim. 1:13). It is very common to have the 
double article thus 6 xapds 6 éuds (John 7:6), 6 vids 6 d&yamnrtds 
(Matt. 3:17). The article can be repeated with each attributive as 
Ti poupalay rHy Sicrouov Tiv d&eiav (Rey. 2:12). But the article is 
not repeated quite indiscriminately. When seyeral connected 
nouns relating to different objects differ in gender, they take sepa- 
rate articles even if they have the same case and number, as in 
dd Tod vopov Tis dpaptias Kat rod Gavérov (Rom. 8:2), unless indeed 
the ideas are close akin as in év wacas tats évroAats Kal Sixoudpace 
tod kupiov (Luke 1:6) where one article suffices. Two substantives 
that agree in number, gender, and case, and that refer to different 
objects may be grouped under one article and so viewed as one, 
though not in reality, as in of dapwator kal Sa8sovxato. (Matt. 16:1), 
whereas we usually have of @apwato. kat of ypapparets (Mark 7:5), 
the one a party and the other a profession, though most of the 
scribes were Pharisees. So Jesus says 6 ome(pwv xat 6 OepiLov (John 
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4:36) to emphasize the distinctness of the two persons. But when 
two substantives relate to the same person, it is not usual to repeat 
the article, as "Eyb "Iwdvys, 6 ddeddds Sydv Kal cvveowwvds (Rev. 1:9). 
Ci. Rev. 3:17. So in 2 Pet. 1:11 (and also 2:20; 3:18) we have 
Tov Kuvpiov Hudv Kal owrhpos “Incod Xpicrod. Here the one article 
definitely shows Jesus Christ to be both our Lord and Savior. 
Hence in 2 Pet. 1:1 70d Ocot judv cat cwrfpos “Incod Xpicrod the 
article likewise means that Christ is our God and Savior. Winer de- 
parts from his usual rectitude in not insisting on strict grammar for 
2 Pet. 1:1. So also on doctrinal grounds he denies the force of 
the one article in Titus 2:13 émupdveay tijs dds Tod peyddrov Geod Kat 
cwTHpos Hyav Xpiorov Inco. But Paul’s doctrinal system in Phil. 
2:9 and Col. 1:15-19; 2:9, not to mention Rom. 9:5 and Acts 20:28, 
does not forbid the natural import of the one article here. 

(d) The article with predicates. When the noun has the 
article and the adjective does not, it is generally predicate. Soin 
peyddAn tH povyg (Acts 26:24) Luke means that he spoke with the 
voice loud and elevated. In Heb. 7:24 dwapéBarov éyea rv iepwotvyv 
does not mean that he has the unchangeable priesthood, but he 
has the priesthood unchangeable. As a rule the article is not used 
with the predicate noun even when the subject is definite. Cf. Mk. 
83:1. 1 John 4:16 ‘O Ocis déyary éoriv God is love, but love is not 
God. Thus we can tell subject from predicate. Hence in John 
1:1 Ocds Hv & Adyos we translate the Word was God, not God was the 
Word, for subject and predicate are not here co-extensive. But if 
the predicate is previously well known or is identical with the sub- 
ject (W. F. Moulton in note to translation of Winer), the article 
is used. So in Acts 21:38 otk dpa ob &o Aiyirrws; Here o refers 
to the well-known leader of the four thousand insurrectionists. In 
1 John 8:4 4 dpopria éoriv 4 dvopia has the article twice because sub- 
ject and predicate are interchangeable. So in John 3:10 20 d6 
&Sdéoxados shows Nicodemus to be the well-known teacher. 

(e) The article with proper names. ‘This peculiarity of Greek 
persists to the present day. The article is not always used with 
proper names and no wholly satisfactory remark can be made 
about it. Thus in Acts 19:1 we have rév’AoAAd elvas ev KopivOy 
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Tlatdkov. Often we can do nothing with this article in the English 
idiom, but in an example like that in Acts 19:13 we can see the 
point as ‘OpxiZw tuas tov “Inooty ov Tatdos xypicoe. Here the exor- 
cist seeks to identify Jesus to the demon by the article, ‘‘the Jesus 
whom Paul preaches.’”? The article will often be used with the 
noun in apposition to the proper name, but not with the proper 
name as “Iwdvys 6 Bartiorys (Matt. 3:1). 

(f) The article with pronouns. The genitive of personal pro- 
nouns may or may not have the article as @cé wou (Matt. 27:46), 
tov marépa pov (Matt. 26:53). The pronoun, again, may rarely 
come after the article as 77 airod xapure (Rom.3:24). Or the article 
may not appear at all as $i/Aou wou (Jo. 15:14), Sovrovs éavrod (Lu. 
19:18). The article is always used with the possessive pronoun 
as TO o@ dvopatt (Matt. 7:22). But the article never means pos- 
session. Where it is said of Pilate that dreviparo ras xeipas, it is the 
hands, which were, of course, his own. “Exacros never uses the 
article in the New Testament (1 Cor. 3:8). We have rév deiva once 
(Matt. 26:18). “Ids outside of id’ and xar’ idfev has the article 
usually as of toe (John 1:11). Tootros is used with the article, 
though not always, as of rowdro. (Rom. 16:18). Once we have ai 
duvdpes towtra, (Mark 6:2). Once also the article occurs with 
TocovTos as 6 TocovTos wAovTos (Rev. 18:17). The New Testament 
follows the Greek custom in using the article with otros, 58, éxeivos, 
though to us it is an anomaly. Perhaps the demonstrative was 
felt to be so definite that the very atmosphere called for the article. 
The article, moreover, is generally used with the noun and not 
with the demonstrative, though the force of the demonstrative 
seems to be attributive, not predicate. So otros 6 dvOpwmos (Luke 
14:30). Even with proper names otros is generally used with the 
article as otros 6 “Ingots (Acts 1:11). So when ofros is not used 
with the article it is predicate, not attributive, as ravras uépas 
(Acts 1:5), days these (hence). Cf Acts 24:21. Thus in John 
2:11 tavrnvy éroincey dpynv Tv onyefwv means that he did this as a 
beginning of miracles. 

(g) The article with was. Without the article in the singular 
mas is ‘every’? as mayta mepacpdv (Luke 4:13). But in the case of 
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abstract nouns “‘every’’ is tantamount to all as racav xapav (Jas. 
1:2). So also if it is a proper name and hence a single object as 
maa ‘lepoodAvpa (Matt. 2:3). Since ypady was sometimes regarded 
as definite without the article rica ypady in 2 Tim. 3:16 may be 
‘‘all Scripture,’’ though it may also be ‘‘every Scripture,”’ since 
the point is not clear. There is a difference between waco 4 ré\s 
(Matt. 8:34) and 4 waco wods, though this latter construction is 
found several times in the New Testament (Acts 20:18 rov 
mévra. xpévov, and 1 Tim.1:16 ri dracav paxpoOupiav). In Matt. 7:26 
mas 6 axovwv is equivalent to was doris dxover (Matt. 7:24). The 
plural zayres preserves the distinction this far that the article before 
(of rdvres) groups the sum total as 7a wdyra (Col. 1:16). “Odos is 
used generally with the article as dAos 6 xéopos (Rom. 1:8). In 
John 9:34 we have 6dos in the predicate without the article, év 
dpaptias ov éyevvyOns dAos, you were begotten in sins the whole of 
you. But in general the article in the New Testament is true to 
the genius of the Greek tongue and it is not possible to appreciate 
the Greek article save as one is in sympathy with the Greek as a 
living idiom. . 

(h) The article with péoos. In the New Testament we have 
éx pécov Td pécov, eis péoov, ev péow, KaTa péoov, aS éy ecw AvKWY 
(Matt. 10:16). But we have also the old construction péons vuxrds, 
in the middle of the night (Matt. 25:6). ”Axpos is not used in this 
way, though we have 76 dkpov rot daxrvdov (Luke 16:24). 

(i) The article with the nominative as vocative. Here we have 
an old Greek idiom intensified by the Hebrew and Aramaic usage 
in which tongues the vocative regularly uses the article. In the 
New Testament a number of examples occur, as vat 6 zarjp (Matt. 
11:26); &BBd 6 warp (Mk. 14:36); 7d xopdowv (Mk. 5:41). The 
form is nominative, but the case is really vocative. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PRONOUNS. 


1. What is the pronoun (xpd évéparos, pro nomine )? The pro- 
noun is a device to preyent the constant repetition of the noun. In 
modern English we much dislike the repetition of the same word 
whether verb or noun. Macaulay is criticized for using the sub- 
stantive too much. But the noun should always be used where 
necessary to ayoid ambiguity. In English we even dislike too fre- 
quent use of the pronoun. 

2. Persistence of pronouns. As already noticed, the pronominal — 
roots are, many of them, very old, perhaps as old as the oldest 
verbal roots. The pronouns have been the most persistent parts 
of speech as to retention of case-forms. We see this in the English 
he, his, him, ete. But a complete set of pronouns in all respects 
was not developed. In the vernacular new pronouns continually 
arose from time to time. 

3. Emphasis. In Greek the pronoun is not so common as in 
the modern European tongues. The Greek verb itself contains the 
personal subject, and even the oblique case of the pronoun was not 
always used. When, therefore, the nominative case of the pro- 
noun is used, there is emphasis. Cf. éyd (Matt. 5:22), o3 (John 
1:42), duets (Matt. 27:24). In the New Testament the pronoun, 
as in the cow and the Hebrew, occurs much more frequently than 
in earlier Greek. But there is still some emphasis, except in the 
redundant pronoun as in Rey. 7:2 (atrois). It may be very slight, 
however, merely a change of tone. See Mark 1:8 (aérés); Matt. 
1:21 (airds) ; 8:24 (adrds) ; Acts 20:35 (adrds). In airds the emphasis 
is occasionally very slight, if at all, but we must always look for 
it. See Lu, 1:22; 6:8; 15:14; 24:25,31. The literary plural ap- 
pears also as in ypddopuev (1 Jo. 1:4). Ch ypddo in 1 Jo. 2:12. 
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4. Airds in predicate. In Luke we find a yery common idiom 
that is reproduced in modern Greek. It is the use of aérds in the 
predicate position and translated by ‘“‘that very.’’? See Lu: 13:31, 
év airy 77 @pg. Strictly it is (in this example) ‘‘the hour itself,’’ 
but there is a shading to the demonstrative force as in modern 
Greek. But this is not true of Matt. 3:4, which the King James 
Version mistranslated airés 8 5 "Iwdvys. 

5. Position. Sometimes the pronoun occupies an emphatic 
position like ot ris (Rom. 14:4), ob riorw jv eyas (Rom. 14:22). 
Note the contrast in éydé oe (Jo. 17:4), we od (Jo. 17:5), etc. But 
sometimes the unusual position is for euphony, not emphasis, as 
with atrod (John 9:6). Cf. nov and oov in Jo. 9:10,11,17, etc. Ch 
airos pov abeAdds (Matt.12:50). See also Matt. 8:8. 

6. Omission. Hadley and Allen speak of the ‘‘omission”’ of the 
pronoun when there is no emphasis. This is to speak from the 
standpoint of the English. It is proper to say the pronoun is 
simply not used in Greek when it is not needed. Each writer, to 
be sure, decides for himself whether he will use the pronoun in a 
giyen instance. It only confuses things to say that he ‘‘omitted’’ 
a pronoun when he simply did not need it for his idea. 

7. Third personal pronoun. The New Testament has a very 
simple usage for the third personal pronoun in the oblique cases. 
Airés (Lu. 4:20) is the word, never ot, the old reflexive form, and 
usually in the oblique cases. This is, of course, just one of the 
early uses of airdés. Sometimes, as in Lu. 19:2 (xai airds) the 
nominative form has this sense of emphatic he. But for the other 
use see Matt. 1:21 (airés). ‘O airéds is still frequent as ‘‘the 
same’? (Matt. 5:46). Cf. 7d avro mvedpa (2 Cor. 4:13) and avré 
To mvejya (Rom. 8:26). The intensive use of avrds, though not 
very common, survives as airés yép Aaveld (Lu. 20:42). Cf. also 
abrds éys (Rom. 7:25), adroi duets (1 Th. 4:9). 

8. Thereflexive. This pronoun holds its own in all three persons 
in the singular and to some extent in the plural as éyavrod (Jo. 
5:30), ceavrév (Matt. 4:6), éavrfs (Matt. 12:25). In the plural 
éavrav occurs indiscriminately for any person, the first (Rom. 
8:23), the second (Rom. 6:11), the third (Rom. 5:8). But tpé» 
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aétév appears in 1 Cor 7:35 and épiy adrois in 1 Cor. 11:13. Airév 
is not common, though necessary occasionally as in Jo. 2:24, a 
good example (ards, airdv, avrois). ‘Eavrot may be with the article 
(Lu. 11:21) or without (Lu. 13:19). The position may even be 
éavrov Ta iudria (Matt. 21:8). But instead of the reflexive we have 
the personal form as dyiv (Matt. 6:19). “Idus (cf. iduairys, Acts 
4:13) ig common in the N. T. as in the xowyj. So rév rémov tov idiov 
(Acts 1:25). 

9. Possessive. The various ways of expressing possession are all 
distinctive. The article does not mean possession. In such a case, 
where only the article is used, the idea of possession is considered 
clear enough. If you say ‘‘I have a pain in the head,”’ it is per- 
fectly clear whose head it is. But ‘‘the’’ does not mean ‘‘my.”’ 
So John 2:11 (rv). The possessive pronoun without the article 
is less distinctive than with it. See John 4:34 (éudv); 13:35 (euot). 
For the possessive pronoun with the article see John 7:8 (6 éués); 
Lu. 22:19 (rv éuqv). The possessive is not used in the third per- 
son in the New Testament, but the genitive of avrés (Matt. 1:2). 
In the first and second person the genitive thus used may be either 
emphatic or unemphatic according to the form (enclitic) and the 
presence or absence of the article. See Matt. 7:3-5 (cov and cod); 
John 14:2 (4ov). In Matt. 7;3 note also ré o@ 6¢OaAnG. In gen- 
eral the possessive pronoun is rare in the N. T. save éuds in John’s 
Gospel (as above, but see Phil. 3:9). The possessive pronoun 
may have a genitive in apposition with it as tH éuj xepi Tavdvov 
(1 Cor. 16:21). 

10. Demonstrative. The usual demonstratives are found in the 
New Testament though otros and ékeivos are the only ones that have 
much frequency. The customary distinction between these two 
obtains. In the case of otros the absence of the article means the 
predicate idea as in Jo. 2:11; Acts 1:5. But in wept muds radrys 
duvijs (Acts 24:21) we come close to the attributive usage though 
the article is absent. The epexegetic use of rotro (xa? rodro) is seen 
in 1 Cor. 6:8. The demonstrative rarely appears as the direct an- 
tecedent of the relative as obros 8s (Lu. 5:21). The contemptuous 
idea is conveyed by otros in Acts 17:18; 19:26. Interesting is the 
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resumptive use of otros as in Matt. 10:22. ’O8e is nearly confined 
to the form rdde (Rev. 2:1), but note Jas. 4:13. The peculiar 
deiva occurs only once (Matt. 26:18). "Exetvos is sometimes an em- 
phatic subject (he) as in Jo. 5:35,46; 19:35; Matt. 15:18. For 
distinction between obros and éxeivos see Lu. 18:14. For the dem. 
bs see Os dé (Jo. 5:11), Os prev, ds 8¢ (1 Cor. 11:21). For 6 8€ see 
Rom. 14:2; Eph. 4:11. 

11. Relative. The relative pronoun is not well named, since all 
pronouns as many other words express relation. However the 
usual agreement in number and gender between the relative and 
its antecedent justifies the name. The bond is thus very close. 
The occasional union of case by attraction is a still closer bond in 
the same direction, as ofs in Lu. 2:20. But attraction is not nec- 
essary as we see in nv (Heb. 8:2). dors, besides the usual indefi- 
nite sense as in Matt. 13:12 and Lu. 12:1, often assumes a strongly 
definite idea (compare two ideas in gis). So Lu. 2:4; Acts 
10:47. For the suppression of the antecedent see od (Rom. 10: 
14). The absence of the antecedent is not a peculiarity of Greek, 
but belongs to all languages. Compare the English ‘‘who gives 
quickly gives twice.’’ Note ¢in Lu. 7:47. Cf. even adrois (Matt. 8:4) 
with no substantive in the context. Sometimes indeed the ante- 
cedent is incorporated into the relative clause and both are in the 
same case as in és Ov rapcddOyre TUrov Sidaxns (Rom. 6:17). Cf. Lu. 
1:20 and Mk. 6:16. Note ris éorw otros és in Luke 5:21, but ef. 
Rom. 7:15. The attraction of the relative to the case of the ante- 
cedent is specially common in Luke (cf. év in 5:9) which is not 
surprising as it is one of the finer and subtler points of syntax. It 
occurs twice only in Matt. (18:19; 24:50) and once in Mark (7:18). 
Cf. Plummer on Luke, p. li. Usually this attraction is from the 
acc. to some other oblique case, but sometimes other cases than 
the acc. experience it. Cf. éws rijs qucpas js (Acts 1:22) where a 
locative becomes gen. See also 2 Cor. 1:4. This attraction may 
be inverse from antecedent to the case of the relative. Thus rév 
dprov dv (1 Cor. 10:16) and zavri 6 (Lu. 12:48). The relative 
usually agrees with its antecedent in gender and number, but this 
bond is often broken if the sense justifies it. In Mk, 15:16 6 agrees 
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in gender with the predicate zpa:répuv rather tnan with the ante- 
cedent rijs abdjs. In Phil. 2:15 ofs differs in number and gender 
from yeveds. See also & in Eph. 5:5, and és in Eph. 1:14 (mg. 6 
text of W H), and 1 Tim. 3:16. There is a real agreement in 
sense, however, which is more important than mere formal gram- 
matical structure. But otros (Matt. 7;12) is strictly grammatical. 
In 1 Cor. 15:10 Paul purposely says eit 6 ei, not ds. “Ooms like 
8s is very common in the N. T., but it is nearly confined to the 
nominative, but see acc. neuter érc in Lu. 10:35. Cf. also gus drov. 
“Ocos is frequent as in Matt. 7:12, but ofos (1 Thess. 1:5) is rare, 
and #Aikos appears only four times (cf. James 3:5). For tocotry— 
éow see Heb. 1:4. Cf. xaf dcov (Heb. 7:20) and écov écov (Heb. 
10:37). In Rom. 9:6 we have the old classic idiom odx ofoy dre 
where oios almost equals dvwvards. The repetition of the relative is 
well shown in Phil. 4:8 (60a). Cf. 1 Cor. 15:1f. As in Latin 
sometimes the relative occurs at the beginning of sentences as av? 
év (Lu. 12:3), év ofs (Lu. 12:1), ob xdow (Lu. 7:47). This classical 
idiom is more frequent in Luke. In Rev.1:4 6 jv occurs where 6 
is relative. 

12. Correlative pronouns. They are not very common in the 
N. T. Toios does not appear at all and rowode once (2 Pet. 1:17). 
Towotros (neuter rowtro) occurs about sixty times either with the 
article as of rovwtro (Rom. 16:18) or without as rowdro (Matt. 
18:5). In Rev. 16:18 we even find otos ot« éyévero tyAuKodTos weucpds 
ovrw péyas where the same idea occurs twice. Cf. @dtus ofa od yéyo- 
vey rowwttn (Mk. 18:19). In Acts 26:29 note roovrous dzotos. And 
in 1 Cor. 5:1 observe roatry jrs. Tooodros (cf. Lu. 7:9) is less 
common and always without the article save once 6 rocodros zXodTos 
(Rev. 18:16). 

13. The indefinite pronoun. In Greek the indefinite is the same 
form as the interrogatiye save the accent. Tis is very common in 
the New Testament with a substantive as fepeds tus (Lu. 1:5) or 
without as ef ms éxa (Mk. 4:23). It may occur at the beginning 
of a sentence as in twés dé (Acts 17:18). It can be used also for 
the emphatic idea of somebody or something as ei yap Soxet tus eval 
TL, pydty dv, ppevarare’ (Gal. 6:3) where both senses occur. Cf 
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Acts 5:36. In Mk. 10:17 es seems to be the equivalent of ts. We 
even have efs ts together (Mark 14:47; John 11:49). Tis at times 
is almost equal to ‘‘a kind of” as eis 73 elvae jas drapyyjy twa (Jas. 
1:18), and with numbers tis generalizes the expression as 8% twas 
tov poOyrav (Lu. 7:19). In dvi cfs &aoros (Rev. 21:21) we have 
a distributive idiom and the adverbial use of dvd. 

14. The interrogative pronouns. ‘Tis is, of course, the usual inter- 
rogative pronoun in the New Testament, as ris iwddaéev ipiv (Matt. 
3:7). For the double interrogative ris ri see Mk. 15:24. It is 
used in alternative questions instead of qérepos as tis é trav, etc., 
(Matt. 21:31), Tiva Oedere drodvow ipiv, tov BapaBBav 7 “Inootv rév 
Aeyduevov Xpirrov; (Matt. 27:17). Sorts... . 9 (Matt. 23:17). 
In ti rotro dxovw rept ood; (Luke 16:12) we have rather a predicate 
use of rotro than any peculiar use of ré. Ti dr occurs by itself as 
ti ore eCynretre (Lu. 2:49), but the copula éoriv or yéyovey may be mere- 
ly dropped out for see ré yéyovey dru Hpiv peddras eupavilew ceavrov Kat 
oix! 76 kéopw; (John 14:22). The same thing is true of iva ri (iva 
zé in. quotations from the Old Testament as Acts 4:25) as tva ré 
évOupeiobe wovnpd; (Matt. 9:4). Téis used with any of the preposi- 
tions as &a ré (Matt. 9:11), and sometimes ri by itself is in the 
accusative, as to what, and so why, as ré d& Bréras 7d Kdpdos; 
(Matt. 7:3). Sometimes this adverbial use of ré borders close on 
to our ‘‘how’’ as in Luke 2:49 above and in Acts 5:4 ri éru eov 
and in Acts 5:9 ré ére ovwvepwvy6n. In Luke 12:49 we have a more 
difficult passage, wip 7AOov Bodciv ext tiv yiv, Kal ti Oedw ei Hdy 
évyp6n; Here ‘how I wish’’ makes far better sense, though it is a 
very unusual use of the interrogative form as an exclamation. In 
Acts 18:25 the neuter 7/ is used rather than riva (attested by some 
manuscripts) like the modern Greek idiom, ré éué tiovoeire elvas; 
There is nothing peculiar in the common use of ris (ré) dpa, or ody, 
or yép. See Paul’s ré otv by itself (Rom. 6:15). Tis has no effect 
on the construction of the sentence and in Acts 17:18 ré av deAo 6 
omeppoAdyos ovros Aéyev; we have merely the conclusion of a fourth 
class condition. Tdérepos is not used in direct questions in the New 
Testament. It is urged by some writers that in Matt. 7:14, Mark 
9:11,28, and possibly also John 8:25 we have dr used as a direct 
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interrogative. This is more than doubtful. It is more likely that 
the phrase ré 87. has been here condensed into ér and the ellipse 
is carried still further as sometimes éva is used with no preceding 
verb. It is even suggested that in Matt. 26:50 é¢’ 6 mdpea is a case 
of 6 as a direct interrogative, but here again it is better to under- 
- stand an ellipse. Cf the prolepsis o@ rés (Mk. 1:24) where the 
interr. is almost equivalent to the relative. IIAikos is not used as 
a direct interrogative. Tovos is like the Latin qualis and is used in 
direct question fairly often in the New Testament, as év rota efovoig 
tavra mois; (Mark 11:28). So zécos is still the word for quantita- 
tive questions as mécovs éxere dprovs; (Mark 6:38). In indirect 
questions the New Testament does not so well follow the usage 
of the earlier Greek so far as the pronouns are concerned. 
*Oors is so used only once, viz., in Acts 9:6, caf AaAnOjoeral vor 6 Te 
oe Set rouetv. drepov, not wérepos, occurs once only, disappearing 
like the English whether (Simcox), viz., rorepov ék tod Oe0d éoriv 
7 éyé (John 7:17). InAkos appears twice (Gal. 6:11; Heb. 7:4), 
and one (Gal. 6:11) is not certain, idere ryAkkous dyiv ypdypacty 
éypaya. IIdcos is so employed a few times, as ide réca cov Katryopov- 
ow (Mark 15:4). THozos is also in use in indirect questions, as ovx 
oldare moin yucpa 6 Kvpios tuov epxerac (Matt. 24:42) ‘Orotos four 
times occurs in this construction, but once (Acts 26:29) as usual 
relative, tovovrous dzotos (Blass in error here). As example of in- 
direct question see Jas. 1:24, eiOéws éreAdOeto Srotos Hv. But in the 
New Testament the great majority of indirect questions that use a 
pronoun haye ris, contrary to the usual earlier usage (Alexandrian, 
says Blass. Soin papyri), as ov« oidare ré aireiobe (Matt. 20:22). 
Ci. Matt. 15:32. Sometimes the relative and the indirect interrog- 
ative are used side by side, but there is a difference, as in 1 Tim. 
1:7, pa) vootvres pu} Te & A€yovoew py} Te wept Tivov SaBeBaodtvra. Some- 
times 7/ is used where it verges close on to the relative idea, yet not 
quite, as So6jocrat yop ipiv év éxeivy TH Spa ti adjonre (Matt. 10:19). 
This is really an indirect question which is, however, the subject 
of S06joerat. Winer is doubtless correct in saying that Latin would 
here have quod (not quid) dicatis, but the Greek follows its own 
genius. So also in a case like Mark 1:24, of8d oe rés ef, the indirect 
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question is in the accusative, a sort of apposition to ce the object of 
oléa. Thus we explain also ideiv rév “Iyootv ris éorw (Luke 19:3). 
The double interrogative properly occurs also in indirect questions 
as tis té dpy (Mark 15:24). But the relative and the interrogative 
at times are almost interchangeable in the xow%. 

15. Reciprocal pronouns.-- The familiar dXos dAdo is also found 
as Acts 19:32. The distinction between érepos and dAXos is observed 
to some extent in the New Testament. See Gal. 1:6f.; 2 Cor. 
11:4. But in és érépav xdpnv (Lu. 9:56) we have érepos in the 
sense only of a second, not of a different kind. And in Lu. 19:20 
6 €repos is used after 6 devrepos (19:18) as the next (a third). Com- 
pare 6 els, 6 érepos (Matt. 6:24). In Rom. 2:1 6 érepos is practically 
neighbor. The reciprocal idea is also set forth by es (1 Cor. 4:6) 
and éavrév (1 Cor. 6:7), as well as by the usual dddA7pAwv (Matt. 
24:10; Lu. 2:15). 

16. In alternative expressions we have tis. . . . Tis as Ties pev 

. twes 6@ (Phil. 1:15); Tus... . GAXos as bd Twdv... . Grov 
(Luke 9:7f.); ms... . repos (1 Cor. 3:4); eis. ... es (Mark 
10:37); eis pev. . . . 6 Ob as pia pev. . . . 7d 88 (Gal. 4:24); 6 efs (or 
els. . . . 6 repos (Matt. 6:24). The negative forms oiris, pijtis do 
not occur in the New Testament save that pyre is used in questions 
as pare éyd cus, kipie; (Matt. 26:22). Westcott and Hort print p7 
ms asin John 15:6. Oddcs is very common either alone as oidels 
Svvarac (Matt. 6:24) or with a substantive as ovdels oixerys dvvaray 
(Lu. 16:18). Myéels is not so frequent, but is used as formerly, 
So paSes ywwoxéerw (Matt. 9:30); dvaBodrjy pydepiav (Acts 25:17). 
Sometimes the negative is separated from the pronoun like the 
Hebrew as @ é€ adrav od receiran (Matt. 10:29), but the resultant 
idea is the same. So sometimes ov... . mas as ov duccuwHjoerat 
mace, odpé (Rom. 3:20) and rarely py... . was (1 Cor. 1:29). 
Ilaés.... 00 (1 Jo. 2:21) and was.... py (John 3:16) do not 
depart from the usual idiom. So o# was 6 Néyov (Matt. 7:21) is in 
full accord with the usual idiom. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE CASES. 


1. Cases in the Indo-germanic tongues. 

(a) There are eight well defined cascs in the Sanskrit, the oldest 
member of this group of languages, viz., the nominative, the voca- 
tive, the accusative, the genitive, the ablative, the locative, the 
instrumental, the dative. These eight cases, with the exception 
of the vocative, have, as a rule, separate case suffixes. It is pos- 
sible that the oldest Sanskrit had another case, the associative, 
which was merged into the instrumental. But Giles (Comparative 
Philology, p. 269) suggests that the difference in sense between in- 
strument and association may be due not to two cases, but to the 
distinction between inanimate and animate objects (instruments 
and companions). 

(b) These eight cases have had a varied history in all the Indo- 
germanic languages. The Russian language still has eight case- 
forms. In Latin the eight cases have six distinct case-forms, the 
ablative, instrumental and locatiye appearing under one termina- 
tion, i creéin the singular, 2s or ibus in the plural. The Gothic 
has only four separate case-forms, dative, locative, ablative, and 
instrumental all being alike and the vocative now like nominative 
and now like accusative. The German still has five case-forms 
(nominative, vocative, genitive, accusative, dative). The Anglo- 
Saxon preserved six distinct case-forms and in some words all 
eight. A few Anglo-Saxon words have the locative and ablative 
endings, though in general these cases have been blended with the 
dative and the instrumental (March, Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language, p. 148). In modern English, outside of the personal 
pronouns, the eight case-forms have all disappeared save the geni- 
tive s and that is sometimes represented by the apostophe and is 
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often displaced by the preposition of. In French, outside of the 
pronouns, there is no case-form at all. In the Greek the eight 
cases appear under five case-forms, the genitive and the-ablative 
having the same endings, while the locative, instrumental, and 
dative have the same terminations. In the modern Greek vernac- 
ular even the locative, instrumental, dative cases disappear, es and 
the accusative being used instead. So modern Greek vernac- 
ular has only three case-forms, nominative, accusative, and geni- 
tive. 

(c) The kinship between the chief Indo-germanic tongues in 
the cases will be readily seen from the table of Sanskrit case-end- 
ings (omitting the dual): 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
moe tp. toe sn! 
N. $s or — as or 4 
Ve — — 
Ace. am or — as or 4% 
G. as am 
Ab. as bhyas 
D. é(at) bhyas 
I. @ or bhi bhis(ots or ais) 
L 7 su 


The similarity of these endings to Greek and Latin case endings 
is at once apparent. The identity of the genitive and ablative 
singular ending as (like the Greek os) is at once noticeable and is 
imitated by the Greek in the plural also. Again the identity of 
the ablative and dative plural bhyas is like the Latin bus in dative, 
ablative, locative, and the instrumental (sometimes is like sw or 
instrumental ois), an identity observable in the Latin singular also 
in most words. So then the Greek genitive and ablative follow the 
Sanskrit singular while the Latin ablative, locative, instrumental, 
and dative proceed along the line of the Sanskrit plural for these 
cases. In Sanskrit, as in all the Indo-germanic tongues, the voca- 
tive has no case-endings. Like Latin and Greek neuters, the nom- 
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inative, accusative, and yocative in Sanskrit are alike. The Greek, 
unlike the Sanskrit and the Latin, makes the accusative plural in 
most cases (masculine and feminine) different from the nomina- 
tive. In neuter nouns in Greek there are, therefore, only three 
distinct case-forms. Remnants of distinctive ablative, locative, 
~ and instrumental endings are preserved in Greek. 

2. The origin and use of the cases. 

(a) The word case (casus, rréois) means falling. It is the in- 
flection of the noun by case endings, though some nouns are inde- 
clinable. 

(b) The object of cases is to express the relation of words in 
a sentence. In the isolating languages (like the Chinese) this 
relation is shown by the order of the words and the tone in pro- 
nunciation. In the old Sanskrit this relation was expressed by 
means of jthe eight cases and no prepositions were used till very 
late. In modern English and French prepositions have practically 
displaced the cases and the Chinese plan of relying on the position 
of the words is largely used. The Greek and the Latin come in 
half way between and exhibit all these tendencies. 

(c) The burden upon the cases was felt to be too great even in 
the later Sanskrit and a number of set case-forms (adverbs) came 
to be used with most of the cases to make clearer the relation of 
words to words. Thus a few prepositions gradually arose even in 
Sanskrit. In the Greek and Latin this tendency to use a preposi- 
tion to define more sharply the idea of the case grew rapidly. Even 
in the Coptic there are no case-forms, but only particles and prep- 
ositions. ‘These adverbs, which we now call prepositions, in time 
become the constant concomitants of some cases; and when this 
has happened, there is an ever-increasing tendency to find the im- 
portant part of the meaning in the preposition and not in the case 
ending’”’ (Giles, Comparative Philology, p. 2721.). The rise of prep- 
ositions, therefore, marks the beginning of the decline of the case 
system. 

(d) There is thus a constant tendency in all the Indo-germanic 
languages to blend yarious cases into one case-form and go to lessen 
the number of case-forms. The increasing use of prepositions is in 
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harmony with the analytical process in language growth. But for 
the increasing use of prepositions this would have resulted in 
greater confusion than ever. Prof. J. H. Moulton seems to go too 
far when he says; ‘‘In other words, the purely local cases, in which 
the meaning could be brought out by a place adverb (for this pur- 
pose called a preposition), sacrificed their distinct forms and 
usages. ”’ . 

(e) Asitis, the distinctive idea of each case remains practically 
what it was originally even when several cases are blended to- 
gether. Grammarians have made hopeless efforts to derive the 
Greek genitive from the ablative or the ablative from the genitive. 
Both ideas are manifestly expressed by the same case-ending, but 
historically they are different cases and express different ideas. So 
it is with the locative, instrumental and dative. The Sanskrit had 
practically distinct endings and clearly distinct ideas for each case. 
Greek and Latin have distinct case ideas, but not distinct endings 
for all eight cases. The proper historical method for studying the 
Greek cases is to see which one of the eight a given case is, appeal 
to the original meaning of that case, note the bearing of the par- 
ticular context on that meaning, take note of the history of the 
case, and the resultant idea will be the truth expressed. 

(f) We do not know certainly the origin of the case-forms them- 


' selves. They are either pronominal as the nominative and accus- 


ative or local as the ablative and locative. But it is all specula- 
tion, since in the oldest Sanskrit the case-forms do not appear 
apart from the nouns. In general, it is to be observed that the 
ablative was the earliest case to lose its case-form, while the geni- 
tive has been the most tenacious of its endings in all the languages. 
The accusative is the oldest of all the cases. But in the New Test- 
ament, as in the older Greek, the real idea of each of the eight 
cases is manifest, though the process of blending has made further 
progress as is seen in the practical equivalence of «is and accusative 
and éy (the locative) with verbs of rest and motion. The practical 
absence of cases in the Hebrew would accentuate this tendency to 
some extent. 

(g) Winer is clearly correct (Grammar of the Idiom of the N. T., 
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Winer-Thayer, p. 180,) when he says: ‘‘No case is ever in reality 
put for another (enallage casuum). Sometimes, however, two 
cases can be used with equal correctness in one and the same connec- 
tion when the relation to be expressed may be viewed in two dif- 
ferent ways.’? That is true and important. 

8. The nominative. 

(a) The ending s is thought to be demonstrative like Sanskrit 
sds. This case is treated first (called prathamd, first, by the 
Hindu grammarians), though it is not the first in order of time. 

(b) It has come to be the case of the subject, but it was not 
originally that, for the old subject was part of the verb as ¢y-p, I 
say. The addition of a noun or pronoun in apposition with this 
verbal subject, as éydé, is a later development due to desire for 
greater accuracy and clearness. It is unscientific, then, to speak 
of the ‘‘omission of the subject’’ in such cases as is done, for in- 
stance, by Hadley and Allen (Greek Grammar, p. 203). Even the 
so-called ‘‘impersonal’”’ verb has a subject in the verb itself as ve, 
KaAOs EXEL. 

(c) In Greek, then, the nominative, the naming case (aréois 
évoyactixy) is properly appositional both when subject of a verb 
and when in the predicate as od ef Ilérpos (Matt. 16:18). Here 
the verb has become copula merely and Ilérpos is predicate, but 
that is not always true as éyd ela (John 8:58). But instead of 
the predicate nominative we often have eis and the accusative Cf. 
the Attic Greek. So éyévero eis tpia pépy (Rev. 16:19). This is very 
common in the Septuagint. English likewise can say: It is me, 
and French ¢’ est moi. Compare Latin, dedecori est. This ap- 
positional force of the nominative is often clearly seen in such 
examples as Atrdés 8& éy& TatAos wapaxad (2 Cor. 10:1). 

(d) The nominative is thus sometimes retained even when in 
apposition with other cases, as in John 13:18, dovetré pe & SiSdéoKados 
kat kvpios, Where it is practically a quotation. So in Rey. 1:4 the 
nominative is retained even after the propose dé as if to em- 
phasize the unchangeable nature of God, ao 6 dv kat 6 hv Kal 6 €pxo- 
wevos. In the Revelation of John ied this retention of the nom- 
inative in apposition with an oblique case is so frequent as to 
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become noticeable, especially participial clauses, as rijs xawjs "Iepov- 
codyp, 7 xataBatvovoa (Rey. 3:12). 

(e) Moreover, the nominative is used where it is not connected 
with the rest of the sentence. In a way the nominative “has a 
certain tendency to be residuary legatee of case-relations not obvi- 
ously appropriated by the other cases’? (Moulton, Expositor, Au- 
gust, 1904). So in salutations the nominative is used as a matter 
of course, as IatAos KAnTés dardarodos (1 Cor. 1:1). Sometimes the 
structure is changed and the nominative is left suspended as 6 vax 
Sdéow airg (Rey. 3:21). Other examples of broken structure with 
the nominative are 73y jpuépos zpeis (Matt. 15:32), zpacut mpacrat 
(Mark 6:40), i80d govy é& tov otpavdv (Matt. 3:17), dvoya air 
*Iwdvys (John 1:6). This ‘‘parenthetic nominative’? (Moulton) is 
common in the papyri. As a matter of fact these ‘‘nominatives 
absolute are the most frequent and the most distinctly marked’’ 
(Winer) of any of the absolute uses of the cases, i. e., cases with 
no distinct connection with the sentence. See Acts 7:40, 6 yap 
Mavojs otros. It is used in exclamations as in Matt. 3:17. Soin 
Rom. 7:24, raraimwpos ey advOpwros. The use of the nominative 
form as vocative is really vocative and is treated under that case. 

4. The vocative. 

(a) This is the case of address (rots kAyrixy) and it is justified 
in usage, though strictly it is not a case so far as the form goes. 
In the Sanskrit ‘‘the vocative is not considered and named by the 
native grammarians as a case like the rest’? (Whitney, Sanskrit 
Grammar, p. 89). It is not distinguished from the nominative 
save in the singular and not always there. When it is so distin- 
guished in the Sanskrit, it is either the mere stem or the accent is 

’ changed. Besides, the vocative is not an inherent part of the sen- 
tence; and yet, though without case endings, it has to be treated 
as a case for practical syntactical purposes. 

(b) The vocative is used by itself as Ilérep (John 17:1) or with 
é as in Rom, 2:1, & dvOpwre. Thus in the plural & dvdpes Tovdato 
(Acts 18:14) or dvdpes “APnvaio (Acts 17:22), just as in the older 
Greek. 

(c) But the distinctive forms (merely the root) rérep and Ovyarep 


- 
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are not always used in the vocative, the nominative forms appear- 
ing also as Tarfp (John 17:24) and 6vydrnp (Mark 5:34). We even 
have Harip Sékave in John 17:25. Note & wAzjpys, not wAjpes, in Acts 
13:10. The nominative form is used in apposition to the vocative 
form as in the Sanskrit and Homer. Thus & avOpwre, was 6 kpivov, 
Rom. 2:1. 

(d) The article with the nominative form, as above, is very 
common in the New Testament, though it is not unknown to the 
older Greek. It is the rule in address in the Hebrew and Aramaic 
(cf. 4BBd 5 warp, Mk. 14:36) and some of the examples are direct 
translations of the Aramaic as Mark 14:36 (above) and 76 kopdovov 
(rade6d) in Mark 5:41. But this is by no means always the case, 
for see 76 puxpdv wotpvov (Luke 12:32), you little flock. In Matt. 
11:26 6 warjp is the practical equivalent of zaérep in the preceding 
verse (Simcox, Language of the N. T., p. 76). 

(e) These must be called vocatives though they have the form 
of the nominative. So 6eds in the New Testament, as in the older 
Greek, is the nominative form always save in one quotation from 
the Septuagint (Matt. 27:46). We thus have xvpue 6 eds in Rey. 
15:3. It is not surprising therefore to find Thomas saying in 
direct address to Jesus, not exclamation, “O kvpuos pov kat 6 beds pov 
(John 20:28). The form is nominative, but the case is vocative. 

5. The accusative. 

(a) The name is not very clear (aréovs airvatxy). It is more 
probably derived from airéa in the sense of cause, rather than of 
accusation. Priscian calls it casus causativus. It is then by name 
the causative case, though that is again yery vague. ‘‘Accuse’’ in 
old English meant to betray or show, but the showing case would 
not distinguish it from the other oblique cases. 

(b) However, it is the oldest case and the other oblique cases 
are variations or after developments. The accusative is the normal 
oblique case for a noun unless there is some reason for it to be used 
in some other case. The presumption then is in favor of the use 
of the accusative. Even the oldest form of éyé is éydv (cf. Sanskrit 


aham). The accusative is used with verbs, substantives, and 
adjectives. 
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(c) The root idea of the accusative is extension whether of 
thought or the result of verbal action. In a general way it answers 
the question ‘“How far?’’ (Giles, Comparative Philology, p. 303). 
The relation of the noun to the verb or other noun as shown by the 
accusative is very indefinite. _The precise nature of the relation is 
determined by the character of the yerb and the noun. It is not 
known what the ending m(v) comes from. Some scholars consider 
it allied to Sanskrit ma’, Greek pe, others think it merely a local 
termination. 

(d) The truth seems to be that originally the accusative was 
used very loosely even after the other oblique cases arose, when 
one did not wish to differentiate sharply, so that even a point of 
space or of time could be expressed by the accusative in Sanskrit 
and even in the N. T., as dpay évarny (some MSS. in Acts 10:3), dpay 
€B8eunv (John 4:52), wotav dpav #fw (Rev. 3:3). 

(e) In fact in the vernacular Greek the accusative retains its old 
frequency as the normal case with verbs where the written style 
uses other cases (Mullach, Grammatik der Griechischen Vulgarsprache, 
S. 328-333), rather than locative, instrumental, dative, and even 
genitive and ablative. The same thing is observable in the old 
poets. Pindar, for example, has ‘‘a multiplicity of accusatives’’ 
(Giles). In the modern Greek the accusative has regained its old 
frequency to the corresponding disuse of the other cases. ‘‘When 
a fine sense for language is failing, it is natural to use the direct 
‘accusative to express any object which verbal action affects, and 
so to efface the difference between ‘transitive’ and ‘intransitive’ 
verbs’’ (Jebb, in Vincent and Dickson’s Handbook to Modern Greek, 
p- 807). Hence many verbs that were intransitive in the written 
style are transitive in the vernacular as seen in the New Testament, 
papyri, and modern Greek. The use of the other oblique cases 
served to make fine distinctions. When these distinctions were 
not sharply perceived, the use of the cases faded. The accusative 
then has made acircle. In the beginning it was the only case. 
It is again the normal case in modern Greek. So in the New Test- 
ament we have of xpdpevor rov xoopov (1 Cor, 7:31) instead of the 
instrumental 76 xécpw (cf. utor in Latin), The accusative with 
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xpfj6u is found in Cretan inscriptions and in late Greek. In Acts 
27:22 Luke has zapaw® Syas and not the dative tpi. So in Rev. 
2:14 we have éSiSacxev 75 Badrdx (dative) as in some late writers, 
perhaps partly influenced by Hebrew. 

(f) But in general we can easily see the root idea of the accusa- 
tive. For convenience we may analyze the examples and explain 
them in the light of the root idea and the history. — 

(g) Extension naturally found first expression with verbs of 
motion. In Sanskrit ‘‘it stands especially as the goal of motion, 
with verbs of going, bringing, sending, and the like’’ (Whitney, 
Sanskrit Grammar, p. 92). In Homer this use is common with 
yerbs which imply reaching a point and in the poets the idiom con- 
tinued to be frequent both as to place and persons. In English we 
say, go home, where home is accusative. This original use of the 
accusative is not preserved in the New Testament, but in Matt. 
4:15 6ddv bardcons is closely related to it, by way of the sea. 

(h) Extension of space is clearly expressed by the accusative 
and is anormal development from verbs of motion. So in John 
6:19 we have the idiom common to all Greek, éAnAaxéres obv ds 
oradious cikoow Tevte 7) Tpidxovta. This sometimes is in the Sanskrit, 
Latin, Greek, English, etc. 

(i) Duration of time is distinctly conveyed by the root idea of 
the accusative.. This idiom is a common one in the Indo-germanic 
languages. Ti de eorjxare Any Ti jygpay dpyot; (Matt. 20:6). So 
in Luke 15:29 we have rocatra éry SovrAedw cor. Compare é dyvapiov 
tiv nuépav (Matt. 20:2). But note above the old use of the accusa~- 
tive where duration cannot be accented (John 4:52). 

(j) With verbs that are transitive the accusative is the natural 
case for the expression of the extension of the action of the verb to 
an external object. Not all verbs in Greek are transitive, and the 
same verb is not always transitive as guevoy quas (Acts 20:5), but 
evevev map aitois (Acts 18:3). Besides it is not a question whether 
the verb is transitive in Sanskrit or in English, but in Greek, as 
pa Opvdere pire Tov odpavdv pajre Thy yhv (James 5:12). So rév rarépa 
avtois eAcyev (John 8:27). The Greek could look at durum as trans- 
itive in the sense of swearing by and Aéyw in the sense of speaking 
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about. Moreover, when the verb is transitive, it does not have to use 
the accusative, if some other case is considered more in harmony 
with the idea to be expressed. So émiAavOdvopor is used with the ac- 
cusative in Phil. 3:13 74 pév éaricw, but with the genitive in Heb. 
13:2 dirofevias. Sometimes the difference is quite marked as with 
dxovovres pev THs Povas (Acts 9:7) and tiv 8 Purvi oik jxovoav (Acts 
22:9). Once more, verbal phrases may be looked at as transitive, 
when the verb itself is intransitive, as ”"Apxovra Tod aod cov od épeis 
kaxOs (Acts 23:5), and dérav xadds ipas eirwow (Luke 6:26). But 
the great bulk of the accusatives with transitive verbs call for no 
remark as éxdAecev airots (Matt. 4:21), éxrycaro ywpiov (Acts 1:18). 

(k) Some verbs may use an accusative of the inner object or 
content (Delbrueck), or of the outer objective result. The action 
of the verb expresses itself in a word of the same root as époByOyoay 
poBov péyav (Mark 4:41), pvddccovres pPvdaxas (Luke 2:8), the so- 
called cognate accusative. Here again the idea of extension is 
obvious and vital. Sometimes the word is not identical in root, 
but only similar in sense as dpxov dv dpooey (Luke 1:73). In this 
last example as in others the relative is used thus as éydrn qv nyd- 
anods pe (Jo. 17:26). The accusative naturally expresses the ob- 
jective result in the same way as dpaprdévovta dpaptiay (1 John 5:16), 
3 dréBavey. . . . 0 8 7 (Rom. 6:10). 

(1) Some verbs, moreoyer, can be used with two accusatives or, 
if time or space be considered, with three. This double accusative 
is very common in the Sanskrit. The second accusative may be 
simply in apposition with the first as oikére Adyw spas dovdovs, a 
predicate accusative. But «és is often used with this predicate ac- 
cusative as els xpopyryy abrov eiyov (Matt. 21:46). One accusative 
may be of the person and the other of the thing as éxeivos tyds dbaker 
ndvra (John 14:26), dv aityoe & vids abrod dptov (Matt. 7:9), ri odv 
roujcw “Incotv (Matt. 27:22), épwrjcw tyas Kayo Adyov &a (Matt. 
21:24), évdStoxovow airov roppipay (Mark 15:17), dpki<w oe rov Oedv 
(Mark 5:7), éxpuré ce . . . . @Atov (Heb. 1:9). With airew the 
person could be put in the ablative. So ap and ablative in Acts 
3:2, and ddapetrar dm’ éuod (Luke 16:3). With évosdvoxw the gar- 
ment could be put in the locative or the instrumental. Compare 
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meptBoretrax ev iparios Nevxots (Rey. 3:5). With xp the instrumental 
case could be used as in Acts 10:38 (avetpart dyiw). So the double 
accusative is sometimes optional. The accusative of the thing may 
be cognate as in Eph. 2:4 above or causative as in Mark 9:41 os 
yip av motion ipas rornpov B8aros. Sometimes the adjective alone 
expresses one of the accusatives as ipas otdty d¢edjoe (Gal. 5:2). 
(m) Some yerbs use the accusative eyen in the passive. Itis 
a mistake to associate the accusative in one’s mind simply with 
the active voice. Many verbs are intransitive in the active voice, 
while the middle voice is just as likely to be transitive as the 
active, and indeed the passive voice may also be transitive, though 
in the nature of the case this is not so frequent as with the other 
voices. But it is to be remembered that the passive is an after 
development and may retain some of the force of the early form. 
Certainly the passive form gradually encroached on the middle 
and sometimes loses its passive idea (passive deponents). Some 
of these passive deponents are transitive and are used with the 
accusative, as pi) otv doByijre airovs (Matt. 10:26). But in Matt. 
10:28 note ars trav droxravévrwv. The present middle doPeiobe is 
intransitive in Matt. 10:31 and transitive in Matt. 10:28. See also 
évtparyoovra, Tov viov pov (Matt. 21:37), édv éraucyuvOp pe (Mark 
8:38), Yuxjv Cyuw67 (Matt. 16:26). Sanskrit had no proper pas- 
sive voice, but in Greek, Latin, and English some verbs that had 
two accusatives retain the accusative of the thing in the passive. 
This is natural, for the other alternatives would be a predicate 
nominative (as happens with verbs of calling, naming, making. 
for example, Heb. 5:10) or another oblique case. With the pas- 
sive of diddoxw the accusative is the only recourse in Greek, Latin, 
and English, as as édiddéx@yre (2 Thess. 2:15), but with verbs like 
mepiBdrddw either the accusative is possible (as usually), wepeBeB- 
Aypevous oTOAGS Aevds (Rev. 7:9), or the locative, wepyBeBrAnpévous év 
iparios Nevkois (Rev. 3:4). See also Sedeuévos rods wédas .... Kal 
7 Guus abrot covdapiy mepredédero (John 11:44), Sapjceras ddfyas (Luke 
12:47), 0 éy& Barrilopar (Mark 10:38), otkovoyéay wemlorevpon (1 Cor. 
Sil7), Sep Pappevor tov votv (1 Tim. 6:5), where there was only one 
accusative in the active or middle, that of the thing, the person 
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being in the dative. The Greek has more liberty than the Latin 
and can turn this dative into the nominative verbal subject and 
retain the accusative of the thing as in case of two accusatives. In- 
deed by analogy the Greek can greatly extend this construction as 
See werAnpwpevor xaprov Suxarooivys (Phil. 1;11), riv abriy eixdva pera- 
poppovpeba (2 Cor. 3:18), and even riv ddvow mepixear (Acts 28:20) 
where the passive of the verb zepuri6ymu is evidently in accord- 
ance with ancient usage. There is also one example of the 
accusative with the verbal in réov in Luke 5:38, olvov véov . . . BAy- 
TEOV. 

(n) Then again the accusative as the case of extension may be 
the case of substantives or adjectives apart from any verb, as év 
tpdmov (Matt. 23:37), rov dpvOudv (John 6:10), 7a apds tov Oedv (Heb. 
2:17). In the Sanskrit ‘‘the neuter accusative of innumerable ad- 
jectives, simple or compound, is used adverbially’’ (Whitney, 
Sanskrit Grammar, p. 93). The adverb is merely a word in a fixed 
case. The Greek used a multitude of such accusatives as adverbs 
not only in the neuter (singular and plural), but in the masculine 
and the feminine singular of substantives, and the feminine singu- 
lar of adjectives. So odd orovdaidrepov (2 Cor. 8:22), rorAd exoriacey 
(Rom. 16.6), tiv dpxyv (John 8:25), dwpedy (Matt. 10:8). This 
use of the accusative is in perfect harmony with the idea of the 
case. 

(0) The accusative is used with the infinitive, not merely as 
object, but in a general way as the person connected with the 
action. The infinitive, like the participle, cannot have a subject, 
but it can indicate the person who has to do with the action, when 
not otherwise clear, by the accusative. So mdAw xpelav éxere rod 
Sddoxey tuas twa 7a crorxeia (Heb. 5:12), év TG cioayayeiv rovs yovels 
76 maidiov “Incotv (Luke 2:27). This use of the accusative is found 
also in Latin and Anglo-Saxon and is in thorough accord with the 
idea of the case. The action stated in the infinitive holds good as 
far as the person mentioned is concerned. 

(p) There remains still the accusative absolute. ‘The grammars 
generally mean by this a participle and substantive in the accusa- 
tive. But even here the accusative is not out of line with its own 
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idea, chough the connection with the sentence is not very close. 
In 1 Cor. 16:6 rvxév is an example of the neuter accusative parti- 
ciple so used. There is a still larger connection of thought. An 
example may probably be found in ydoryy dvra ce (Acts 26:3), 
unless an anacoluthon is allowed. Even then the fact remains 
and the accusative is not difficult of explanation. In Rom. 8:3 
76 ddvvarov tod véuov may be a nominative absolute, but is just as 
naturally the accusative. In Rom. 12:18 the parenthetic phrase 
70 é& ipov is accusative. 

(q) The accusative is frequently used with prepositions which 
merely accent the idea of extension in a more specialized way. 
The prepositions do not then properly govern the case, but are 
rather fuller expressions of the precise idea of the case, being them- 
selves properly adverbs. Thus we haye déva péoov (Mark 7:31), && 
rov PoBov (John 7:13), eis rHv rod (Matt. 26:18), éxt rv ypv (Matt. 
15:35), xara tov vouov (Luke 2:22), pera jucpas tpeis (Luke 2:46), 
mapa THY 6ddv (Matt. 20:30), wept airdv (Matt. 8:18), rpds adréy (Matt. 
3:5), trép dotAov (Philemon 16), ié rdv pddvov (Matt. 5:15). 

6. The genitive. 

(a) It is no longer open to dispute that in Greek two cases, the 
genitive and the ablative, are found with the’same ending. Moul- 
ton properly calls Winer’s definition of the genitive as ‘‘unques- 
tionably the whence-case’’ ‘‘an utterly unjustifiable procedure.’’ It 
is hopeless to try to find the explanation of the genitive in the ab- 
lative as Kuehner and Crosby did or the ablative in the genitive 
as Madvig attempted. Comparative grammar has settled this 
matter. The two cases happen in Greek to have the same form, but 
do not have the same idea, though examples occur that can be 
explained either as genitive or ablative. 

(b) The genitiye has the wrong name. It is not casus genitivus 
or mrGows yervyrexy, but rather wr&oxs yevuxy as the Stoic gramma- 
rians called it. It is, then, the case of yévos, genus, kind, species, 
in a word the specifying case. It is thus a descriptive case and is 
in function adjectival, though it is not adjectival in origin. See 
pep wapaoxerns (Luke 23:54). It is a mistake to explain the 
ending os or oo as derived from the adjectival suffix, though it is 
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not known what the origin of the genitive ending is. It may be 
pronominal, 

(c) The use of the genitive was greatly extended in the later 
Sanskrit, and in the modern Greek it has maintained itself far 
better than the dative. The form has survived better in the Indo- 
European languages than that of any of the other cases. In fact 
in the modern Greek the form shares with the accusative the result 
of the loss of the dative. We have such constructions as 700 78 efza, 
IT told himso. But in the New Testament the genitive form is not 
so used. The real genitive always tells the kind or species. It is 
this and no other. 

(d) The resultant idea will naturally greatly vary according as 
this root conception is applied to different words and different con- 
texts. It must never be forgotten that the varying resultant idea 
does not involve a change in the root idea of the case. The error 
must not be made of mistaking the translation of this resultant 
idea for the philosophical or historical explanation of the case 
itself. Merouxeociay BaBvrAdvos (Matt. 1:12) is translated removal to 
Babylon, but surely the genitive does not mean ‘“‘to.”’ It is dif- 
ficult to make a satisfactory grouping of a case with so many pos- 
sible combinations in detail, and the simplest analysis is the best. 
The true idea of the case will be found everywhere. 

(e) The use of the genitive with substantives is uniform in 
essence, but varied in application. 

(1) The local use of the genitive is the most objective and 
probably the earliest as with most of the cases. The local adyerbs 
adrod, ob, drov, rov, wavtaxod, Suod are all probably in the genitive 
case, though it is possible that they are short forms of the locative 
form -of. In Homer the genitive is thus used freely, especially 
with negatives as otk "Apyeos jev. So in the New Testament we 
have od pdvov "Edéaov ddAXb. oxeddv tdons THs "Acias 6 MadXos otros meloas 
peréorncey ixavov dxdov (Acts 19:26). This usage survived in the 
vernacular and the poets. The poets are often the best source for 
actual usage of the people. Compare the Latin Romae, humi 
(really locative forms) and the Greek idiom zot yjs. It is not 
surprising therefore to find the genitive used with such local prep< 
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ositions (adverbs) as émé, mepi, perd, évrds, whyotov, veer, evavT tov. 
Homer can say Aover$ou rorapoto, to bathe in a river, and Luke can 
use fva Baby 75 dkpov tod SaxriAov abrod Bdaros (16:24), where vdatos 
emphasizes clearly the kind of material in which he was to dip his 
finger. The genitive is not only used with the idea of rest, but 
even where the conception of motion is involyed, though the geni- 
tive does not, like the accusatiye, accent extension, but genus. In 
Matt. 1:11 and 12 peroueofa BafvAdvos is thus properly a Babylon 
removal. In itself it could be a removal to Babylon or from Baby- 
lon and the solution we must seek elsewhere than in this phrase. 
The same thing holds true in regard to 9 dacmropa trav “EXAjvov 
(John 7:35) and 68ds é6vav (Matt. 10:5). It is in fact the disper- 
sion of the Jews among the Greeks and the way to the Gentiles. 
Note also zotas eioevéyxwow aitov (Luke 5:19), and éxefvys (Luke 
19:4). 

(2) The root idea of the genitive is very plain in expressions of 
time, the genitive of selection, this rather than some other time. In 
Luke 18:7 juepas cai vuxrés do not emphasize the wholeness of either 
day or night as in Luke 2:37 (vixra xat jjuepav), but rather that both 
day and night are included. So also péons vuxrds (Matt. 25:6). See 
also 7d Aourdv (Heb. 10:13) and rod Aourod (Gal. 6:17). In Matt. 
24:20 the distinction is seen between the genitive yepédvos as the 
case of genus and the locative ca88arw expressing a point of time. 
It is not strange to see Sts rod caBBdrov (Luke 18:12) and daa rod 
évavrod (Heb. 9:7). In the New Testament, however, prepositions 
occur very often with expressions of time with either the accusa- 
tiye, genitive, or locative case, as eis woAAd éry (Luke 12:19), & 
qeepov (Mark 2:1), év rd rdoya ev rH éopry (John 2:23). 

(3) In the Sanskrit there are hardly any possessive adjectives. 
Possession is the most obvious and the most usual use of the geni- 
tive case, as mardfas tov SodAoy Tod dpyiepéws Adetrov adTod Td driov 
(Matt. 26:51). It is the high priest’s servant, not that of another, 
and it is the servant’s ear, not another’s. Sometimes the relation- 
ship is not clearly defined, but is assumed as plain. So Mapé/a 
"Taxdé Pov (Luke 24:10) is James’s Mary, which might be his mother, 
wife, or daughter. We learn from elsewhere that it is his mother, 
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Often the genitive is used simply with the article, where the con- 
text explains, as of rod Xpucrod (Gal. 5:24), especially the neuter 
article as ta Kaicapos (Mark 12:17). 

(4) Indeed the genitive may express identity (apposition) as 
moras Lodduwv xat Toudppas (2 Pet. 2:6), @ olkia rod oxyvovs (2 Cor. 
5:1). The genitive characterizes the substantive as 73 cdpa ris 
dpaptias (Rom. 6:6), 6 oixovduos rijs ddixéas (Luke 16:8), though it 
must not be regarded as identical with the adjective (see év xawédryre 
fis, Rom. 6:4), and even expressions like viot g@wrds (1 Thess. 
5:5) are shown by the papyri not to be mere Hebraisms, but in 
accord with general Greek idiom. 

(5) It is not alone quality that can be expressed by the geni- 
tive, but also a partitive sense (possibly ablative), as 73 Scarov 9s 
moAews (Rey. 11:13), and sometimes such a genitive is found alone 
with no noun as the subject of the verb as ow AOov 8 kat rdv pabyrav 
(Acts 21:16). The genitive naturally expresses price as 8yvapiov 
(Rev. 6:6). 

(6) The genitive may be either subjective as 7 yap dydary Tod 
Xpiorod owéxea Huas (2 Cor. 5:14) where it is Christ’s love for Paul 
that constrains him, or objective as exere ziotw Oeod (Mark 11:22) 
or émi ciepyeoia dvOpdrov dabevots (Acts 4:9) when the good deed is 
done to the man, not by him. In 7 6 rod wvetpatos Braodyyla 
(Matt. 12:31) we have a good instance of the objective genitive. 
There is nothing in the genitive itself to determine when the usage 
is subjective or objective. In itself it is neither. That is a matter 
for the context. 

(7) Ina word the genitive is the general or genus case and the 
precise specifying lies in the word, not the case. Bdmripa peravoias 
(Mark 1:4) is therefore repentance baptism; what the precise rela- 
tion is between the two is not set forth by the case. In tiv yéevvay 
rod rupds (Matt. 5:22) Gehenna is described as characterized by fire. 

(8) Most frequently the genitive comes after the limiting word 
as in Matt. 5:22 above, but observe “EAAjvev odd 7AHO0s (Acts 14:1) 
and 4 70d mvevparos BAaopypia (Matt. 12:31). 

(9) Two and even three genitives can be used together, as ray 
puticpov Tod evayyediov THs SdEqs rod Xpiorod (2 Cor. 4:4). 
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(f) The use of the genitive with adjectives is naturally more or 
less parallel to that with substantives. So dévov THs petavotas (Matt. 
3:8), wAgpys xdpuros (John 1:14) though Latin here has the abla- 
tive (or is it instrumental?) with plenus, cvppdpdovs tijs eixdvos (Rom. 
~ 8:29), évoxos alwviov dpaprjparos (Mark 3:29), évvouos Xpucrod (1 Cor. 
9:21), and even ra avr trav rabypdrov (1 Pet. 5:9). Occasionally 
the participle is so used as rd eiOtopevov Tod vépov (Luke 2:27). 

(g) Adverbs and hence prepositions may be used with the geni- 
tive when the meaning of the adverb is in accord with the idea of 
the case. So éffws trav d&yiwv (Rom. 16:2), and prepositions like 
petaéd Tov yaod Kat tod Ovowornpiov (Matt. 23:35), éyyts ris Avddas 
(Acts 9:38), zAyoiov rod xwpiov (John 4:5), gow quay (2 Cor. 4:16), 
évtos tpov (Luke 17:21), péxpe tis ojpepov juepas (Matt. 28:15), ews 
tov Xpuorod (Matt. 1:17), adxpr Tladov (Acts 13:6), evexey éuod (Matt. 
10:18), éxt zis yps (Col. 1:16), pe qydv (Matt. 1:23), car’ énod 
(Luke 11:23), wept rod Inco (Acts 28:23), dvri roAAG@v (Matt. 20:28), 
Sa Tod tpodyrov (Matt. 1:22). 

(h) The genitive is very common with verbs, where the idea of 
species is accented. With verbs the genitive is this and no other, 
while the accusative with verbs is this and no more (Broadus). 

(1) What is called the predicate genitive is a very obvious use 
of the case as wavta tuev éorw (1 Cor. 3:21). 

(2) Some verbs lend themselves more readily to the idea of the 
genitive, though very few verbs can be said always to require the 
genitive rather than the accusative. See previous discussion of 
the accusative. So some verbs of sensation as wdvra pov peuvyobe 
(1 Cor. 11:2) like vernacular English ‘‘remember of?’ pyvypovedere 
ris yevaxds At (Luke 17:32), but pvnuovevere rods revte dprous (Matt. 
16:9) 5 érrabecPas rod Epyou ipdv (Heb. 6:10), but rd piv drlcw ém- 
AavOavopevos (Phil. 3:13); abrotd dxovere (Mark 9:7), but Fxoveev rov 
doracpoy (Luke 1:41); yevoera’ pov rod Seirvov (Luke 14:24), but 
éyevoato 7 Ydwp (John 2:9); éyd cov dva‘uny (Philemon 20), éuavéwy 
dreds (Acts 9:1); Kav Onpiov Ocyy tod dpovs (Heb. 12:20); Karod 
cpyouv ériOuyet (1 Tim. 8:1), but éribvujoa airiy (Matt. 5:28); 
emoxoris dpéyeraa (1 Tim. 3:1), yeuovow éoréwy (Matt. 23:27), but 
ypovra dvopara Braodyuias (Rey. 17:3). 
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(3) Another group of verbs that often use the genitive exhibit 
one’s concern for, or estimate of, a matter. These verbs do not 
differ greatly from the preceding list, as émeped7Oy airod (Luke 
10:34); py dAvydpe maide’as xvpiov (Heb. 12:5); rav iwv od zpovod 
(1 Tim. 5;8); rod idfov viod oix epefoaro (Rom. 8:32); zpabjivas 
moAdod (Matt. 26:9); drjoaro ryjs dpyvpiov (Acts 7:16); éyxoAciorbae 
ordoews (Acts 19:40) ; durdjjs tips dgtovcOwoav (1 Tim. 5:17). 

(4) There is still another group of verbs of a more objective 
character as of Soxotvres dpxew tov éOvdv Kataxvpiedovow abrav (Mark 
10:42); Bacrrever tis “Tovdaias (Matt. 2:22); ris ipav etovoias peré- 
xovow (1 Cor. 9:12); xexowdvyxev aiuaros (Heb. 2:14), but uy cowdver 
épaptios GdAotpias (1 Tim. 5:22); émeAdBero utrod (Matt. 14:31); 
expdryce THs xeipos airns (Matt. 9:25), but xparyoas tov “Iwdvyv (Matt. 
14:3); mdoas airdv ris xepds (Acts 3:7); rod vos dvOcéerar (Luke 
16:13). Some verbs eyidently use the genitive as a result of the 
change of idea wrought in the verb by the preposition xara used in 
composition, as aicxtvys xatadpovysas (Heb. 12:2), cov xarapapru- 
potow (Matt. 27:13), xareyéAwv airod (Matt. 9:24). 

(5) It is not possible to decide positively whether what is called 
the genitive absolute is genitive or ablative. In Sanskrit the in- 
strumental (associative) is sometimes so used and the locative 
often, while in Anglo-Saxon the dative is the case for absolute 
clauses with a participle. This is especially true of Wycliff, but 
this dative form is sometimes instrumental. In Latin the case so 
used is the ablative as generally considered, but here again the 
instrumental and the ablative have the same form. Mullach 
(Grammatik, p. 357) says that in Greek the genitive absolute be- 
longs to the higher style, and was not used much in the vernac- 
ular. In the modern Greek vernacular (Jebb) this idiom has 
practically disappeared and conjunctions and finite verbs are used 
instead. But in the papyri this construction is used with great 
frequency and freedom. In the New Testament the usage is hardly 
so common and occurs chiefly in the historical books. Note dva- 
xopyodvrwv airav (Matt. 2:13). Sometimes, as in the earlier Greek, 
the genitive absolute is used where the participle might have been 
made to agree with a substantive or pronoun in the sentence, as 
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radra St abrod évOvynbevtos épdvy aitd (Matt. 1:20), and even when 
it is the subject of the principal verb as prqorevbeioys THs paytpds 
airod Mapas... . copy (Matt. 1:18). If this construction is 
really the genitive, and not ablative, the genitive of the substan- 
_ tive or pronoun has its usual explanation and the participle is an 
adjective in agreement. 

7. The ablative. The remaining uses of the genitive form, not 
genitive in idea, are ablative. The old ablative ending ¢ or d, seen 
in some words, Latin inscriptions like domod, Greek és(r), w&s(r), 
oipavdbev, Umbrian tw (out of), Anglo-Saxon ét (out of), is held by 
some to be demonstrative like Sanskrit ta. But, whatever may be 
true as to the origin of the original ending, the idea of the case is 
clear. It is the case of origin or separation, casus ablativus as 
Julius Caesar called it, wr&cus dpaiperixy. This is the ‘‘whence”’ 
case of Winer. Like the genitive, the ablative is used possibly 
with substantives, certainly with adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, 
and verbs. 

(a) Homer could say éAlyq évdéravois roduowo, short is the rest 
from war. But, as in Latin the ablative disappears from use with 
substantives, so in Greek, unless indeed some examples of the so- 
called partitive genitive may not more properly be considered 
ablative, as ev rovrwy (Matt. 6:29). This is rendered more prob- 
able by the frequent use of dé or é€ with the ablative in similar 
examples, as tiva dard rév dvo (Matt. 27:21), ris €€ tudv (Luke 12:25). 
It is possible to think of Sducoctvy God (Rom. 1:17) as ablative, 
righteousness from God, but it is more likely the genitive, God’s 
kind of righteousness. 

(b) But certainly the ablative occurs in the New Testament 
with some adjectives. It is common enough in the earlier Greek 
as in Plato émorjpnys xevds, éhevPepos aidods. So Eevor trav SvabyxGv 
(Eph. 2:12), dweipaoros xoxdv (James 1:13), and other verbal ad- 
jectives like didaxroi Oeot (John 6:45), dikaxrots avetparos (1 Cor. 
2:18); yevvytots yuvacxGv (Matt. 11:11), xAyrot Incod Xpurrod (Rom. 
1:6), and participles also as etAoynevor Tod warpds (Matt. 25:34). 
Moreover, the ablative may be used after the comparative form of 
the adjective, pe{ov rod xvpiov (John 13:16), puxpdrepos mdyruw 
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(Mark 4:31), and also after the superlative as zp&rés_pov (John 
1:15). 

(c) The ablative is very common in the New Testament with 
adverbs and so with prepositions. The growth of prepositions in 
addition to the mere case is especially noticeable with the ablative. 
So xwpls wapaBodjs (Matt. 13:34), dvev yoyyvopod (1 Peter 4:9), éx- 
Tos To0 odparos (1 Cor. 6:18), ew rijs otkias (Matt. 10:14), drep dxdov 
(Luke 22:6), ewOev ris rédews (Rev. 14:20), rAjv rod mdolov (Acts 
27:22); possibly also éaicw pov (Matt. 3:11), gumpoobev trav évOpdruv 
(Matt. 5:16), wépay rod “Iopddvov (Matt. 4:25), timoxdrw tov odd 
(Mark 6:11); so also dé ood (Matt. 5:29), & rod B8aros (Mark 
1:10), wap’ airdv (Matt. 2:4), ixd rdvrwv (Acts 22:12), itp rdvrwv 
(2 Cor. 5:15), rpo rod racya (John 11:55), rpds rijs Suerepas cwrnpias 
(Acts 27:34). The ablative idea of comparison (separation) is in 
several of these prepositions. A number of adverbs are them- 
selves in the ablative as ottus, zs, dvw, etc. 

(d) The ablative occurs rather often with verbs (though not so 
frequently as the accusative, genitive, or dative), where the idea 
of separation or origin is dominant. So idias émAvoews ob yiverat 
(2 Peter 1:20), dv twes doroyjoavres (1 Tim. 1:6), exwrvoer adrods 
tov BovAyjpyaros (Acts 27:43), qv jxovcaré pov (Acts 1:4), ékparodvro 
Tou py emvyvavan (Luke 24:16), torepotvrar ris d0&ys tod Geos (Rom. 
3:23), Aetwerar codpias (James 1:5), ede70y airod (Luke 5:12), ddécw 
ait@ Tov pdvva (Rey. 2:17) where the part is contrasted with the 
whole (compare the ablative in é« to dprov éoftérw, 1 Cor. 11:28, 
and éoOia dro trav Yrxiwy, Matt. 15:27), ov Bpadiver xpos tis émay- 
yeas (2 Peter 3:9); so also with a number of compound verbs as 
adpioraro tod iepod (Luke 2:37), twepBdddrovoav ris yvdoews (Hph. 
3:19), darnAAotpwpevor tis Cwys (Eph. 4:18), déroorjoovrat tives THs 
riorews (1 Tim. 4:1), dareorepnuevor tis ddnOeias (1 Tim. 6:5), da¢g- 
épere avrov (Matt. 6:26). Cf. also ris xdpuros eSeréoare (Gal. 5:4). 
In examples like Heb. 12:11, ov Soxet yapas elvor GdAd dvays, and 
Acts 20:3, éyévero yvdéuys, we probably have the ablative. See 
émAvoews in 2 Peter 1:20. 

8. The locative. In Greek most of the dative and instrumental: 
examples are locative in form. Bopp considered the locative end- 
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ing i to be the root of the old demonstrative pronoun. But in 
actual Greek usage locative forms are used also as instrumental 
and dative, while dative forms are used freely as locative and in- 
strumental (Giles, Comparative Philology, p. 8380). The case is very 
common in the Sanskrit with its distinctive ending, while in Latin 
these three cases and the ablative have the same form save that in 
the singular the dative sometimes has a separate ending. In Gothic 
the three cases have no distinction in form, but in Anglo-Saxon 
the instrumental and the dative have separate endings and some 


locatives occur as here, there, where. See Skeat and March. The 


Latin uses the locative case freely as humi, Romae (ai), Corinthi. In 
Homer the locative is far more common than in the later Greek, 
while in the modern Greek vernacular the locative along with the 
datiye disappears save with a few prepositions. The significance 
of the locative is very simple. In Sanskrit Whitney calls it the in 
case, and so it is in Greek. It indicates a point within limits and 
corresponds in idea with the English in, on, among, at, by, the re- 
sultant conception varying according to the meaning of the words 
and the context. In every instance it is not hard to see the simple 
root idea of the case, a point with limits set by the word and con- 
text. 

(a) The locative is used thus with substantives and verbs to 
express location in space. In Homer it is very common to have 
the simple locative with names of towns, countries, crowds, ete. 
But in the New Testament, as usually in the Attie prose, a preposi- 
tion is nearly always so used with the locative as év’AOyjvats (1 Thess. 
3:1). However observe Anorats repierecey, (Luke 10:30). In Jas. 
2:25 we have érépe 6396 éxBadrodoa, and with several verbs expressing 
the idea of going the locative is used as zopevecOar traits Sots adrav 
(Acts 14:16), croixodar rots ixveot (Rom. 4:12). But the old loca- 
tive with expressions of place is preserved in the adverb yapaé 
(John 18:6), though oxo, airé&, roé no longer appear in the New 
Testament. But «icAw (Mark 3:34) occurs several times. And 
the locative is still used with outward objects as 7@ wAovaply 7AOov 
(John 21:8), whereas in Matt. 14:13 we read év wAof; and in Luke 
3:16 we have tar Barrio, while in Matt. 8:11 the text is Barrit 
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év dart, as in Mark 1:8; Acts 1:5; 11:16 the locative #8are appears 
without é. See also the locative in Eph. 5:26, xabapioas 74 Novtpp 
rod vdaros; John 19:2, éOyxay abrod ri xedadrj; Acts 14:8, ddvvatos 
tois rootv; and 1 Cor. 9:13, rd Ovovcrypiw wapedpevovres. 

(b) The locative without a preposition is freely used with many 
expressions of time asin Sanskrit, Latin, Anglo-Saxon. Here, of 
course, the time is viewed as a point, not duration (accusative), 
nor distinction (genitive). Observe difference between 76 c¢8Barov 
and t7 wud caBBarwv in Luke 24:1. So the locative occurs with 
expressions like rq tpirn juépa (Matt. 20:19), ravry 17 veer (Luke 
12:20), airy r7 Spa (Luke 2:38), terdpty pvdaxy (Matt. 14:25), ra 
caBBdrw (Luke 6:9), rots caBBacw (Matt. 12:1), 77 éopry (Luke 
2:41), érépas yeveats (Eph. 3:5), rots yeverious aitod (Mark 6:21). 
With most of the phrases mentioned above év is also used and 
other expressions of time always use év. The éy adds little, if any- 
thing, in point of fact to the true idea of the locative case, but it 
constantly increases in use. The locative appears in some tem- 
poral adverbs as wépvor (2 Cor. 8:10), deé (2 Cor. 6:10), méAae (2 
Cor. 12:19). But Brugmann (Gr. Gr., 8. 252) considers mdAat 
and xapei dative forms. 

(c) The locative is naturally common with many figurative ex- 
pressions without év as well as with év. The root idea of the case 
meets every demand for the explanation of all these examples as 
of mrwxol TH mvevpare (Matt. 5:3), rois Ceow mepimareiv (Acts 21:21), 
oxnparte ebpebels (Phil. 2:8), ri xaxig vymidere (1 Cor. 14:20), ropevo- 
pen TO Pow (Acts 9:31), Bamrica tyads mvetpore dyw (Mark 1:8), 
érav meipacpois mepuréeante mouiros (James 1:2), xepdypadov trois ddy- 
paow (Col. 2:14), xaBapot r7 xapdig. (Matt. 5:8). 

(d) The locative is not used in the Greek New Testament with 
as many prepositions as in Homer. Originally nearly all the prep- 
ositions used the locative, but this case gradually disappeared with 
most of these prepositional adverbs. So in the New Testament 
dui, perd, ind, dvd, wepi no longer use the locative, but, as in 
Homer (Monro, Homeric Grammar, p. 101), so in the New Testa- 
ment the locative is often used after verbs compounded with them 
as well as with év, wapd, éri, See examples above. Here as always 
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the prepositions do not govern the locative, but ‘“‘stand to it in the 
relation of adverbial elements strengthening and directing its mean- 
ing’ (Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 103). A number of prepo- 
sitions like audi, év (évé), emt, wept, rpds (xpor’), are themselves in 
the locative case. There are only four prepositions that use the 
locative in the New Testament. They are év, émi, wapd, pds. AS 
examples see é 7@ “Iopddvy (Matt. 3:6), ért Avpas (Matt. 24:33), 
rapa TS otarpd tod “Incod (John 19:25), mpds 7S pyqucty (John 
20:11). 

(e) What is called the pregnant construction of the locative or 
the accusative appears in the New Testament in connection with 
év and «is. In the older Greek the cases without prepositions were 
so used. In such instances either the accusative is used with a 
verb of rest as very often with es and zapd (so 6 eis rév dypdv in 
Mark 13:16 and oraoa éricw zapa tots rddas airod in Luke 7:38) or 
the locative is used with a yerb of motion as 6 éuBawas per’ euod tiv 
xeipa ev TH tpvBAiw (Matt. 26:23) where Mark (14:20) has és 76 
tpvBrxov. It isa difference of conception in harmony with each 
case. The accusative suggests extension and the locative empha- 
sizes location. The accusative is so used more frequently than the 
locative. Eis and év were originally the same and é¢is constantly 
encroaches on év. 

9. The instrumental case. The history of this case is not as clear 
as that of the others. It is possible that there are here two cases 
combined, an old associative case with the ending a as in éya, réxa, 
and the true instrumental case with the ending bhi for singular and 
bhis for plural. 4 does occur in Homer for the singular as Oedde 
and ¢w for the plural as @edpw, but in Homer these endings are 
used not only for the instrumental, but also for the locative, the 
ablative, and possibly the dative also (Brugmann, Griechische 
Grammatik, 8. 239). Moreover in the Sanskrit singular a is the 
ending and in the plural bhis. It is possible therefore that we have 
only the one case, which has developed the instrumental idea from 
that of association. The two conceptions are close kin and it is not 
hard for association to develop into agent or instrument. Our 
English with is a pertinent example which originally had merely 
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the idea of association (by, near), but has developed into that of 
agency. And the same thing is true of by. It is proper therefore 
to treat it as one case with the original significance of mere associa- 
tion and a later idea of instrumental association. It was once used 
with expressions of place but it no longer so appears in the New 
Testament unless érépa 686 éxBadotou (James 2:25) be so taken (loca- 
tive most probably). Even ézy and 77 are not used in the New 
Testament. But in Westcott and Hort’s text for Acts 21:28 we do 
have zavray7. 

(a) The instrumental does occur in the N. T. in expressions of 
time where a considerable period of time is presented. The acc. 
might here be used, but the instr. is an old Indo-germanic usage. 
So in John 2:20 we have TET TapaKovTa Kal @& éreow oikooopyOn. Cf. 
also Acts 13:20 where we have as éreow rerpaxocios Kal revtyKovTa, 
for the whole period. See Luke 8:29 zoddois xpdvas, Acts 8:11 
ixavoe xpovy (cf. Luke 8:27), Rom. 16:25 xpdvas aiwvios. 

(b) The idea of association or accompaniment occurs in a num- 
ber of examples, as apire aird (Acts 24:26), érepolvyotvres arioras 
(2 Cor. 6:14), peprypévnv rupt (Rev. 15:2), xowwvetre rots rod Xpuorod 
maOypaow (1 Peter 4:13), qKorAovOnoay airG (Mark 1:18), éxorAArAnOn Evi 
(Luke 15:15), ovwvetrero 8& aird (Acts 20:4), peroxn Sicrocdvy Kat 
dvopia (2 Cor. 6:14). Prepositions and other cases are sometimes 
used with some of these verbs, but these are clear examples of the 
associative instrumental. Cf. eis trdvrnow aire (Jo. 12:13). 

(c) Allied to the above usage is the instrumental with words of 
likeness. The correspondence is a figurative association, as dpoves 
aire (John 9:9), icovs jyiv (Matt. 20:12), rapopodgere tapors Kexov- 
tapevors (Matt. 23:27), 75 aird rq eEvpywévy (1 Cor. 11:5), couxev xAv- 
dwn Oardoons (James 1:6). 

(d) This idea of association is very common with expressions 
of manner, where the idea is going on towards means or instru- 
ment. So we explain e éyo xdpure peréxw (1 Cor. 10:30), zavri 
tpdmw, elre mpopdoer eire dAnbeig (Phil. 1:18), dxaradrvary ry Kepary 
(1 Cor. 11:5), r&va pice opyjs (Eph. 2:3), Kvmpuos tO yever (Acts 
4:36), and even mpocevyy zpooniéaro (James 5:17) and Oavdry red- 
evrdrw (Matt. 15:4) for, though answering to the Hebrew infini- 
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tiye absolute, this construction is common in Homer. A number 
of adverbs in the instrumental ¢ase illustrate this usage as zavouxel 
(Acts 16:34), rdya (Rom. 5:7), wavrAndet (Luke 23:18), wévryn 
(Acts 24:3), xpup9 (Eph. 5:12), id (1 Cor. 12:11), dypooitg (Acts 
16:37), dya (Acts 24:26), and the preposition werd and the con- 
junction iva. 

(e) The instrumental case is also used to express the idea of 
cause or ground. This conception likewise wavers between asso- 
ciation and means. Thus we have rowvras yap Ovoias ciapeoreirot 
(Heb. 18:16), 77 dmoria é&exAdoOnoay (Rom. 11:20), wy sevileoOe 77 
év buiv rupdce (1 Pet. 4:12), tva wy td oravpd tod Xpicrod Siudxwvras 
(Gal. 6:12). 

(f) Means or instrument can thus be naturally expressed by 
this case. Donaldson (New Cratylus, p. 4389) calls it the imple- 
mentive case. The verb xpdouar obviously, like utor in Latin, has 
the instrumental case as zoAAWj appyoia xpwuefa (2 Cor. 3:12). 
Other illustrations are cvvar7y6y tH broxpioe (Gal. 2:13), jrader Td 


pipy (Luke 7:38), dvetrev 8 "TdxwBov . . . . waxaipy (Acts 12:2), de- 
Sdpacta. tH pica (James 3:7), dAvoeor dedécbac (Mark 5:4), od 
POaptois, dpyupiy 7) xpvoiw, éAvTpwOnTe, . . . . AAA TYyslw aiware (1 Pet. 


1:18f.), werAnpwpevors wavy ddixia (Rom. 1:29), xapirié éore cecwo- 
pevon (Eph. 2:8), 6 rus grryrae (2 Peter 2:19); and probably also 
TH yop Amid: éodOyuey (Rom. 8:24) and xaraxaioa aupi doBéorw 
(Matt. 3:12) though these could also be locative. The agent with 
passive verbs may also be expressed in the instrumental case as 
ovdev dévov Bavdrov éoriv rempaypévov aid (Luke 23:15), and probably 
Kayo ebpeS tyiv (2 Cor. 12:20), though this may possibly be a true 
dative (Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik, S. 400). 

(g) The instrumental case is used to express measure in com- 
parative phrases. In English the is in the instrumental case in 
phrases like the more, the less, as is shown by the Anglo-Saxon 
thy (the). The accusative gradually displaces the instrumental in 
Greek for this idea, yet it appears several times in Hebrews as in 
10:25, rocovr paddov dow Brérere. See also wodAG padAov (Mark 
10:48). 

(h) Only two prepositions use the instrumental in Greek, éya 
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and ovy. In Latin cum is used with the instrumental and in San- 
skrit sam (ow). See dpa airois (Matt. 13:29) and otv ré ayyéAAw 
wAnGos (Luke 2:13). Verbs compounded with ow take the instru- 
mental very often as ovvyyepOyre 7G XpuorG (Col. 3:1), ta po ov- 
ovtiAdByrat (Luke 10:40), ovvyatperé pou (Phil.2:18). There are other 
ways of expressing many of the above ideas in Greek than by the 
instrumental case as prepositions grew into common use. For 
instance, cause or ground can be clearly conveyed by & and the 
accusative, manner by ey and the locative, and even means or 
instrument by év and the locative as dzoxretvas év poypaig (Rev. 6:8). 
This last construction is like the Hebrew idiom, it is true, but it is 
also occasionally present in the older Greek and survives in the 
papyri. Greek, like other languages, and more than some, had 
flexibility and variety in the expression of the same idea. 

10. The date. This Greek case, according to Brugmann, 
Griechische Grammatik, 8. 226f. coalesced in form with the loca- 
tive and instrumental after they had lost distinction in endings. 
So then in Greek the union was first between the locative and 
instrumental. The case-endings of the three cases which thus 
united are partly locative (, wx), partly dative (a), and partly 
instrumental (a in adverbs and dialects, ¢. in Homer, and possibly 
-os). Clearer traces of the difference in endings survive in Greek 
than in the ablative. In afew words both locative and dative 
forms occur in Greek (oixo., otc»). In Latin the dative singular 
is often separate from locative, instrumental, and ablative. Butin 
both Greek and Latin the function of these cases remains distinct 
after the forms are blended. In the modern Greek vernacular this 
form for all three vanishes. For the dative it was «is and the accusa- 
tive or even the genitiye form by itself. Soin English the dative 
form has gone save with some pronouns like him, me, though the 
case is used either without any sign or usually with to, as I gave 
John a book or I gave a book to John. See in Wycly?f’s Bible, ‘‘Be- 
lieve ye to the gospel’? (Mark 1:15). The idea of the dative 
(xrdcis Sorixy, casus dativus, the giving case) is very simple. 
It is the case of personal interest and accents one’s personal 
adyantage or disadvantage. It is chiefly used with persons 
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or things personified. It is thus a purely grammatical case (rein 
grammatisch) like the nominative and vocative, and therefore is 
not properly used with prepositions. So alsoit is not often used 
with expressions of place, for even épxovat oo taxd (Rev. 2:16) is 
not place, but person, though the verb is a verb of motion. In 
Heb. 12:18,22 place occurs with the dative. Cf. also Acts 9:3. 
The dative, like the other cases, has a variety of applications for 
its fundamental idea. 

(a) It is thus naturally the indirect object of verbs as tpooépepov 
airé radia (Mark 10:13), 6 8 eby adrots (Mark 9:12), uy dare ro 
dy.ov rots kvot (Matt. 7:6), des jyivy 7a dperAjuata judy (Matt. 6:12), 
though the dative is not necessary in such examples as 7veyxov abrév 
apos avtov (Mark 9:20), efrev rpds tov Siuwva (Luke 5:10). 

(b) But the dative may be also the direct object of transitive 
verbs where the personal interest of the subject is emphasized. So 
we have qrebyoare TG Ged (Rom. 11:30), éreiOovro airé (Acts 5:36), 
qricrow avrots (Luke 24:11), Oed dpéoar (Rom. 8:8), Sovredw coe 
(Luke 15:29), rpocexive aito (Matt. 18:26), érurrevoare avto (Mark 
11:31), taaxovovow avré (Luke 8:25), Bonbea por (Matt. 15:25), dy- 
xdvow utd (Matt. 4:11), Aarpevey avtG (Luke 1:74). 

(c) The dative is also common with intransitive verbs which 
yet have personal relations. Some of these are examples of ‘‘ad- 
vantage or disadvantage.’’ Note ré duty Soxet (Matt. 18:12), arpére 
dyios (Eph. 5:3), wy pepyware 7 Yuyp (Matt. 6:25), dmeBdvopey rH 
duaptia (Rom. 6:2), épp76n trois dpxacos (Matt. 5:21), épdvy aird 
(Matt. 1:20), éyévero aire (Acts 7:40), S97 7d Oe (Rom. 6:10), ro 
idtp Kupiw orjxee (Rom. 14:4), évetyev airG (Mark 6:19), and even by 
itself as 6e6 (2 Cor. 5:13). Cf. Luke 18:31. Some of these datives 
are in the predicate and are called predicate datives, but the ex- 
planation is the same, personal interest. Cf. further Matt. 23:31; 
Jo. 16:7; Matt. 17:4; 2 Cor. 2:18,15. 

(d) Indeed the dative may be used to express possession, when 
the predicate noun is in that case, as ovx jv avrots réros (Luke 2:7), 
iuiv €orw  erayyedia (Acts 2:39), av yerytal run dvOpdaw éxardv mpd- 
Bara (Matt. 18:12). 

(e) What is called the ethical dative does not differ in essence 
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from the fundamental dative idea. It isin reality the dative of 
advantage or disadvantage. In fact it is little else in resultant 
meaning than the pure dative conception. Compare the English 
“hear me this,’’ ‘look you,”’ etc. So possibly Rev. 2:16, Zoyouaé 
oo. See also Mark 1:24, ré hytv wat oof. As for doreios rd Oed (Acts 
7:20), Suvara 7G Ged (2 Cor. 10:4), and rots rruxors rd xdopw (Jas. 
2:5), there may be a Hebraism (Blass), but that is not necessary, 
and certainly it is not straining the dative to use it thus. 

(f) It is not possible to reach a final decision as to whether it is 
the dative or the instrumental that is sometimes used with the 
perfect passive. The Sanskrit had the passiye so little developed 
that we can get little help, but the Latin seems to use the dative 
though we cannot be sure. The New Testament has no example 
of the dative with the verbal adjective in réos, but in Luke 23:15 we 
read ovdév d£vov Oavarov éoriv werpaypevov aito. If we have here the da- 
tive, it is with the idea of having a thing done for one. See also 
mpos TO Oeabjva adrois (Matt. 6:1), avira ebpebjvar (2 Peter 3:14) where 
either the dative or the instrumental is possible. 

(g) The dative can be used with substantives indeed, especially 
verbal substantives, that have the idea of personal interest. So 
exapirria: TH Ged (2 Cor. 9:12), 7a Se Ged xapis (2 Cor. 2:14). With 
adjectives therefore the dative is very common, such adjectives as 
povoyevys TH pytpt (Luke 7:12), xadrdv cot éorw (Matt. 18:8), mori 
to kupiy (Acts 16:15), dareOjs tH ovpaviy drracig. (Acts 26:19), ixavdv 
7 towrry (2 Cor. 2:6), dperra airg (John 8:29), dpxerov rG podyry 
(Matt. 10:25), cwrnpios wacw (Titus 2:11), bd... . tayjxoon (Acts 
7:39), dpaAipa tots dvOpwras (Titus 3:8), pavepov éyevero rH Dapad 
(Acts 7:13), évavrios avrots (Mark 6:48). 

(h) Most of the Greek infinitives are in the dative case, all 
those ending in -u. This is plain in the Sanskrit and in Homer, 
where the true dative idea is preserved usually in the infinitive. 
Compare the old English, ‘‘What went ye out for to see?’ The 
infinitives in -a: are all dative in form though the dative idea is 
only preserved where design is contemplated as 7\Oopev mpooxuvjaat 
avré (Matt. 2:2). 

(i) Sometimes it is not possible to decide whether a form is 


_locative, instrumental, or dative, as soty tH dee (Acts 2: 


may be to lift up at the right hand, or by the right see or to- 
right hand. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PREPOSITIONS, 


1. The reason for the use of prepositions. Originally in the 
Indo-germanic tongues there were no prepositions at all. 

The Sanskrit has no proper class of prepositions. The cases at 
first do all the work of expressing word relations. In modern 
French and English (save genitive and pronouns) the prepositions 
do it all except what is done by the order of words. Thereisthus a 
striking development in the Indo-germanic tongues. In a word, 
then, prepositions are used to bring out more sharply the idea of 
case. The various relations between words came to be too com- 
plicated for the cases by themselves. 

2. What are prepositions? They are in themselves merely 
adverbs. But these adverbs are themselves in cases. All prepo- 
sitions then are adverbial. In Homer the adyerb and the prepo- 
sition go hand in hand. Instead of its being exceptional for adverbs 
to be used as prepositions, that is the normal history of each one. 
The Sanskrit began to use set case-forms of nouns as adverbial 
prepositions, chiefly with the genitive and accusative, and a few 
with locative, instrumental, and ablative. None were used with 
the dative, and naturally so. They were originally local in mean- 
ing (Delb., Grund., IV.,8. 134) and the same root idea is always 
carried from the local usage to other applications such as time and 
metaphors. All prepositions were originally case-forms of nouns 
or pronouns and in some the case is still plain, as the locative in 
éri, dvri, the accusative in xdpw (still found as substantive also). 
The so-called adverbial prepositions mark a stage in the progress 
from noun to preposition, from local adverbs to adverbs used with 
cases and then to fixed prepositions. It is not at all clear that the 
preposition was used first in composition with verbs, as the mean- 
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ing of the word might imply. The free position of the preposition 
in Homer argues against it. The preposition was always allowed 
freedom with verbs, sometimes separate, sometimes with the verb, 

and then again repeated after the verb. The case used after a 
compound verb is not necessarily the case common with the prep- 
osition, but rather the resultant of the preposition and the verb. 
Strictly speaking, prepositions do not ‘‘govern’’ cases. Rather the 
cases called in the aid of prepositions to help express more clearly 
case relations. Examples of the adverbial use of prepositions with 
no effect on the case survive in the New Testament. So dvd, Rev. 
21:21; Mark 14:19; xara, Rom. 12:5. 

8. The so-called ‘‘improper’’ prepositions are therefore very 
proper, as proper, in fact, as any others. Every preposition is a 
prepositive (or, as sometimes, postpositive) adverb. The New 
Testament shows a considerable list, as does the xowy (and all Greek 
indeed), of prepositions that are still used also as adverbs and 
which are not used in composition with verbs. But composition 
with verbs is merely a matter of development after the adverb or 
preposition has been formed. Here are those that meet us in the 
IN ct 


dpa with the associative instrumental (Matt. 13:29); abrns wa 


avev with the ablative (Matt. 10:29); ~u es 
dytuxcpus With genitive (Acts 20:15) ; gt f pp 
drévavte with genitive (Matt. 27:61); 

arep with ablative (Luke 22:6) ; 

dxpe with the genitive (Luke 4:13); 

éyy’s with genitive (Jo. 3:23) or dative (Acts 9:38); 
&rdés with ablative (2 Cor. 12:2); 

éumpoobev with ablative (Matt. 5:16); 

évavtiov with genitive (Luke 1:6); 

evexa, With genitive (Luke 6:22); 

évexey (Matt. 5:10), efvecey (Luke 4:18); 

évrés with genitive (Luke 17:21); 

évomiov With genitive (Lu. 1:15); 

ew with ablative (Matt. 10:14); 

ewe with ablative (Rey. 14:20); 
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érdvw with genitive (Matt. 5:14); 
éréxewa. With ablative (Acts 7:43); 
éow with genitive (Mark 15:16); 
éws with genitive (Luke 10:15); 
katévavre With genitive (Matt.21:2); 

Cf. &vavre with genitive (Luke 1:8); 
xatevorriov With genitive (Eph. 1:4); 
kv«Aw with genitive (Rev. 4:6); 
péoov with genitive (Phil. 2:15); 
peragv with genitive (Luke 16:26); 
pexpe with genitiye (Matt.11:23) ; 
éziow with ablative (Matt. 4:19); 
émbev with ablative (Matt. 15:23); 
é~é possibly ablative (Matt. 28:1); 
mapextos With ablative (Matt. 5:32); 
maparAnovv With genitive (Phil. 2:27); 
aepay With ablative (Mark 3:8); 
mAnv with ablative (Acts 8:1); 
mAnoiov with genitive (John 4:5); 
trepemepioood With ablative (Eph. 3:20); 
trepexewa With ablative (2 Cor. 10:16); 
trepavw with ablative (Eph. 1:21); 
troxatw with ablative (Mark 6:11); 
xdpw with genitive (Eph. 3:1); 
xupis with ablative (Matt. 13:34). 
évtirepa with abl. or gen. (Lu. 8:26). Cf. daévavte. 
xu«rdbev with genitive (Rev. 4:3). 

This list of adverbs used sometimes as prepositions will repay 
study. See Luke 5:19 asa study in prepositions. Cf. dvd pécov, 
&& pécov, ex pécov, év peo, ata pécov which are practically com- 
pound prepositions. 

4, The cases with which prepositions are used. Let it be re- 
marked over again that the prepositions do not govern cases in the 
strict sense of that term. They are used to help out the cases, not 
toregulatethem. The dative is not used with any of the prepositions 
in the N. T. except éyy’s. The cases used with Greek prepositions 
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are the accusative, locative, instrumental, ablative, and genitive. 
In the older Greek (Homer) the most of the prepositions were 
employed with two or more cases, but the tendency was constantly 
towards a narrower usage. There was also constant change in the 
application of each preposition, especially in the spoken language. 
In the modern Greek vernacular dro actually occurs with the 
accusative. 

5. The proper method for studying a Greek preposition. It is 
often true that the etymological idea is best preserved in prepo- 
sitions in composition. So look at the meaning in composition 
as given by Hadley and Allen, as the first step, in connection with 
the opening definition. Hold on to the etymological meaning, seek 
the root idea of the case, observe the connection, and then see what 
the resultant conception of the whole is. Thus it will be perceived 
that it is not the preposition itself that changes so much as the 
variety of connections in which it appears. Notice, also, the meta- 
phorical uses as really the same in principle as the original local 
meaning. Observe changes in case construction between Homer, 
Attic, and New Testament Greek. See in general Harrison on 
Greek Prepositions, Adams on Greek Prepositions, Curtius’ Greek 
Etymology, Bopp, Pott, Delbrueck, Helbing, Krebs, ete. 

6. dui. In locative case. See Sanskrit abhi, Zend aidi, Latin 
ambo, old German wmpi, English about. It does not occur in the New 
Testament save in composition. So dudiBdAXw Mark 1:16; dudi- 
evry Matt. 6:30. duddrepor occurs fourteen times according to 
Moulton and Geden’s Concordance. See Matt. 15:14. 

7. dvd, Its case not known, possibly instrumental. Compare 
dvw, Compare our analogy. Compare also dv. See Sanskrit ana. 
See Zend ana (with accusative). Compare Gothic ana (up), Ger- 
man an, English on. It occurs in New Testament only thirteen 
times, and chiefly in the distributive use and only with the accusa- 
tive. See John 2:6; Luke 10:1; 1 Cor. 14:27. But it is very com- 
mon in composition. Moulton and Geden give over ten pages of 
such examples. See Matt. 5:1; Acts 24:22; Acts 8:30; Mark 10:51; 
Matt. 11:28; John 6:39. 

8. dvri. Locative case of Sanskrit anta. Compare Latin ante, 


o 
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Gothic and, German ant-(ent-), Anglo-Saxon andlang (along), and- 
swerian (answer). So ante-room, antagonist. Used slightly over 
twenty times in New Testament and always with genitive. It is 
not so common in composition as dvd although frequently used. 
It is an interesting preposition because of its bearing on the doc- 
trine of the substitution theory of Christ’s death. Here as always 
the original meaning (face to face, before) is the idea to appeal to 
in the explanation of every usage. See Luke 10:31f.; 19:44; 
24:17; Heb. 12:2; Matt. 5:38; 20:28; John 1:16; 19:12. 

9. do. Compare ay, Sanskrit apa (instrumental), Gothic af, 
Latin ab, German ab, English of, of. Old Greek sometimes dmai. 
Delbrueck says in Arcadian and Cyprian dialects éré occurs and 
with locative. In the New Testament it is used only with the 
ablative, and is very common indeed. Itisalso extremely frequent 
in composition. The meaning (from, off) is generally very simple. 
See Matt. 3:16; 5:29; 6:18; 10:28; John 11:18; Rom. 8:23; Mark 
3:14; Luke 24:41. 

10. &a. Possibly instrumental although sometimes dal (Aes- 
chylus), locative case. Same word as dvo. So duxdouw. Cf. Latin 
duo, bis, German zwei, English two, ’tween, from Sanskrit dva, dvi. 
The original local idea of ‘‘interval between’’ is always present. This 
idea together with the case idea and the meaning of the words and 
the connection will explain every instance of its use. The result- 
ant idea will vary as the words, case, and circumstances vary, but 
the true root idea of the preposition is still discernible. The two 
cases used in the New Testament are the genitive and the accusa- 
tive. There are hundreds of examples in the New Testament and 
in composition also it is very frequent. See Mark 5:4f.; Matt. 
26:61; Gal. 2:1; Rom. 11:36; Heb. 2: 10; Luke 17:11; 24: :51; 

_ Mark 13: :20. 

11. é. Older form éy/, «ivi, locative case. Same word as Latin 
im, German in, ein, English in, from Sanskrit pronominal stem and 
Sanskrit ana, ani, antar (within). It simply means a position 
within boundaries, and has really the same idea as the locative case 
and is so used in current Greek. However, originally, as in Latin 
in, év was used with accusative (Delbrueck, p. 134) and examples 
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occur in Greek dialectical forms as Arcadian, Cypriote, ete. Indeed 
the Boeotian dialect does not have és at all, but uses év now with 
locative, now with the accusative. In English vernacular we still 
say, jump in the river, come in the house. Compare the so-called 
constructio praegnans of the Greek. It is the most common of all 
prepositions in the New Testament and abundant in composition. 
It is always true to its original conception, although the Hebrew 
conception sometimes makes unusual applications. The prepo- 
sition is therefore variously translated in English idiom, but in 
itself only means in. One common yice in the study of Greek 
prepositions is to read the resultant idea of preposition, case, and 
context into the preposition, and then explain the preposition by 
the English translation of this resultant idea. Translation into 
English is one thing, and study of Greek syntax is quite another 
thing. The context of the word with which éy is used needs special 
attention as marking the boundary and thus giying color to the 
resultant idea. Even the instrumental use of é& is good Greek, 
though rare in the older tongue. See John 2:23; 4:20; 8:20; 
Matt. 2:6; 3:6,11; 26:23; 12:24; Rev. 6:8; Matt. 9:4; 1 Cor. 
9:15; Luke 22:49. 

12. eis. A specialized form of év, as évs, és, eis. Doric and Aeolic 
inscriptions sometimes use e’s with locative and év with accusative. 
So the original meaning of év and eis is the same. However, the 
two forms gradually became associated with different cases (as in 
and into in English). But in Latin in held on to both locative and 
accusative. Still in Greek éy and ¢s frequently merge in usage with 
verbs of motion, constructio praegnans. is of itself means only in. 
The idea of into (if present) comes from the accusative case (ex- 
tension) and the verb of motion and the connection. Often ds is 
used where the accusative alone would be clear. Compare év. The 
preposition is very common in New Testament Greek, both singly 
and in composition. Fierce polemical battles have been waged 
over its usage, but the theological bearing of the preposition can 
come only from the context. In modern Greek eis displaces év. See 
Jo. 21:23; Matt.5:1; Mk. 1:9; Acts 8:38f.; Mk. 13:16; Matt. 12:41; 
Rom. 11:36; Luke 12:10; Mark 1:4; Acts 2:38; Matt. 21:41. 
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18. é. In Greek as in Latin this preposition is used simply 
with the ablative and varies little in its usage. There is no San- 
skrit equiyalent, but Church Slavonic, Lithuanian, and Old Irish 
have the same root. It is always true to its root idea, out of. As 
with év and eis, the word with which it is used must mark the 
limits and the yerb describe the action. For instance, house, river, 
water, mountain, all present different boundaries. This prepo- 
sition is also common in the New Testament, and especially so in 
composition. See Matt. 8:28; Luke 11:16; 6:42f.; Mark 1:10; 
John 20:24; Rom. 12:18. For é&, Sid, es see Rom. 11:36. 

14. éré. Compare Sanskrit adverb and prefix dpi, locative case. 
Compare Latin 0b. Curtius says that it is allied to Sanskrit dpa 
(476) in spite of difference of meaning. Compare English wp, Ger- 
man auf. éi means over, upon, but less sharply than dvd and 
trép. Itis very common in the New Testament separately, and 
fairly so in composition. It is used with the genitive, locative, 
and accusative. Observe the case idea, and meaning of the words 
and the context. See Matt. 6:10; John 19:19; Matt. 3:7; 7:24; 
26:55; Luke 3:2; Acts 11:19; Rev. 7:1. 

15. Kard. Karaé(locative or dative) occurs in some poems. It 
means ‘‘down,’’ but the etymology is not known. Compare our 
cataract, catastrophe. Quite common in New Testament, both 
singly and in composition. The cases used with it are the gen., 
ace., abl. (Acts 27:14). In the older Greek the ablative was also 
possible. The resultant idea does not vary very much. eee 
comes from the idea of ‘‘down.’’ Compare our being ‘“‘down on”’ 
a person. See Matt. 8:32; Mark 11:25; Luke 4:14; 8:1,39; John 
8:15; Acts 26:3; Rom. 2:1. 

16.. perd. Instrumental case. Compare péoos. Sanskrit nhs 
(genitive), Gothic mith, Latin medius, German mit (miti), English 
mid. ‘This preposition is used with the locative, genitive, and 
accusative in Homer. In the New Testament only the accusative 
and genitive usages survive. It is quite common, and moderately 
so in composition. The sense of ‘‘after’’ as a resultant idea with 
the accusative seems difficult; but in Homer the accusative is used 
with verbs of motion with the idea of ‘‘into the midst of.’’ Clearly 
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the notions of ‘‘extension’’ (accusative) and ‘“‘midst’’ combined 
explain the resultant idea of ‘‘after,’’ with possibly the idea of 
“succession’’ suggested by the context. See Mark 1:13; 10:30; 
Matt. 3:2; 21:30; Jo. 3:25; Acts 1:5; 10:5; 2 Cor. 3:18; Lu. 22:52 1. 

17. apd. Epic qapaé is locative or possibly dative and zapd 
instrumental (Curtius) as Sanskrit has param (accusative), 
para (instrumental), and pare (locative). Compare Latin per, 
German ver, English for—in forswear, forbid, etc. Skeat makes 
English far same as Sanskrit paras (beyond). So ‘‘alongside’’ is 
the root idea and can be seen in every example with proper ob- 
servation of case idea and context. It is used with the locatiye, 
accusative, and ablative in the New Testament, and is particularly 
common in composition. Compare parallel, parable, paradox, ete. 
See Mark 14:48; Luke 18:9; 19:7; John 19:25; Rom. 2:13; Matt. 
4:18; Rom. 4:18,25; Heb. 1:4; 2:2. 

18. wept. Compare Greek wépié, repicods and particle wep (Har- 
tung). zepé is locative case. Compare Sanskrit pari, round about, 
and Zend pairi. So Latin per before adjectives (Curtius). Har- 
rison says that wep¢ as compared with du@é (on both sides) is rather 
placing round about, alongside of round about. The root is the 
same as that of zapa (see Sanskrit). It is used in Homer and even 
Attic with the locative, but not so in the New Testament. Here it 
is used only with the genitive, accusative, and possibly with the 
ablative (Delbrueck). The ablative certainly occurs with it in 
Homer. It is found with considerable frequency in composition 
and alone. See Acts 18:25; 1 Jo. 2:2; Mark 9:42; Luke 10:40; 
Acts 1:3; Luke 17:2; 2 Cor. 3:16; 1 Thess. 5:10; John 18:19. 

19. apd. Compare zpérepos, zp&tos (Doric patos), rpdow, ete. 
So Sanskrit pra as prefix and Zend fra (instrumental case), Latin 
prod (ablative), pro, prae (prai, dative), German vor, English 
fro, for, fore. The case of zpé is uncertain. Compare Latin abla- 
tive and also dré. There are some signs in Homer that zpé was 
once used with the locative, but it is in later Greek seen only with 
the ablative (Delbrueck). The idea is really comparison and so 
ablative as with irép. It is used in the New Testament more fre- 
quently than iyi, dvé, and dvi, but not’ so often as many other 
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prepositions. In composition it is common. The root idea is 
always present even when the resultant idea is substitution as in 
ancient Greek and Latin, but it is not used in this sense in the 
New Testament. See Acts 12:6; Luke 11:38; James 5:12; 2 Cor. 
12:2; Gal. 3:1. 

20. zpés. A longer form of zpé as es is of év and é€ of ék, occurs 
also as rporé (Doric), locative, and in nine (Curtius) other forms 
all akin to Sanskrit prati (locative) which is used with accusative 
and ablative. The meaning is the same as zpé, before. It is used 
with three cases (locative, accusative, ablative) according to Del- 
brueck. But Monro insists that it is genitive and not ablative. In 
the New Testament only one ablative (genitive) occurs, Acts 27:34. 
There are only six locative examples and all the rest are in the 
accusative. It is one of the commonest prepositions in the New 
Testament and abounds in compound words. Many of the exam- 
ples are of great interest. Examine according to preceding prin- 
ciples Mark 5:22; 6:51; Acts 23:30; John 1:1; 20:11; Luke 7:44; 
18:11; Heb. 5:14; Matt. 11:3. 

21. ow. Older form éw. Ionic €uvds (xowéds) according to Curtius. 
Compare Latin cum, con, co (v in Greek as in accusative ending). 
Compare Sanskrit sam and Greek dye. Mommsen says that ow is 


- used with the instrumental in both of its ideas, proper instrument 


or help, and the associative instrumental (together with). But 
the associative idea (Delbrueck, Harrison) is doubtless the root 
idea in ow. It is used very iittle in the New Testament, save by 
Luke and Paul, but in composition it is exceedingly common. 
See Lu. 7:12; Rom. 8:32; Matt. 27:44; Acts 15:15; 2 Tim. 2:11; 
Acts 16:10; 1 Cor. 8:7; 2 Cor. 5:14. 

22. imép. tmépa (upper rope). Compare Sanskrit wpari (loca- 
tive case of wpara) with locative, accusative, and genitive. Zend 
upairi (locative) with accusative and instrumental. Latin super, 
Gothic ufar, German ueber, Anglo-Saxon ofer, English over. These 
are all comparative forms, Sanskrit positive wpa, Greek iad. Chau- 
cer uses over in sense of upper. This preposition is used only with 
the ablative and accusative, generally ablative in New Testament. 
As a comparative the case would be ablative rather than genitive, 
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See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, p. 147. It is used rather frequently 
in the New Testament, but sparingly in composition. Much interest 
centers around this preposition because of its use by Paul concern- 
ing the death of Christ, whereas Jesus used éyr/ twice. It is in- 
sisted that dvré is necessary to express the doctrine of substitution, 
and that in using érép Paul avoided that doctrine. But neither 
dvri nor trép of itself expresses substitution. One means in itself 
‘face to face’’ and the other ‘‘over.’’ Both, however, in the proper 
connection are used freely when that is the resultant idea. In fact, 
in Alcestis (Euripides) isp is used more frequently than dyré and 
apé with thisidea. Allthree prepositions yield themselyes naturally 
to the idea of substitution where the connection calls for it. Here, 
as always, the root idea of the preposition, the root idea of the 
case, and the context must all be considered. See Acts 1:13; Mark 
9:40; Matt. 10:24; Lu. 16:8; Heb. 7:27; Philemon 13; John 
11:50; 2 Cor. 5:14; Gal. 3:18; 1 Tim. 2:6. 

23. tro. Also tai (dative or locative). Aeolicéra. Sanskrit wpa 
(near, on, under) with locative, accusative, and instrumental. Zend 
wpa with accusative and locative. Latin sub, Gothic uf. Compare 
English ab-ove. The ideas ‘‘on’’ or ‘‘under’’ both depend on 
standpoint and de not differ much after all. Monro suggests that 
the original sense is ‘‘upwards’’ (compare ty, aloft, and dtrruos, 
facing upwards). At any rate tro is not, like xara, used of motion 
downwards. Hence the comparative (see irép) and the superlative 
(Sanskrit wpamas, Greek traros, Latin summus, English oft) are 
perfectly natural. It is freely used in the New Testament and 
often in composition. The locative no longer occurs with it, as in 
earlier Greek, but the accusative, genitive, and possibly ablative. 
In expressions of agency éré is the direct agent whereas &d is the 
intermediate agent. Other prepositions are also used to express 
agent as ék, dard, mapd, xpds. It is used only twice in the Gospel of 
John, once in the Epistles of John, and twice in the Revelation, 
and is thus an incidental argument for identity of authorship. It 
is specially common in the writings of Luke and Paul. See Luke 
11:33; Gal. 3:25; Matt. 5:13; John 1:48; Matt. 1:22; 4:1; Mark 
5:4; Matt. 6:2; Acts 6:11. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
GENERAL REMARKS ABOUT THE VERB. 


1. The name is not distinctive. In a sense all the rest of Greek 
syntax centers around the verb (the word par excellence of the sen- 
tence) save intensive particles and figures of speech. The verb is 
the bone of the sentence. Indeed the Greek verb may be a sen- 
tence in itself containing both subject and predicate as dméavev. 
There is therefore an appropriateness in calling this part of speech 
the word (fjjya). 

2. The function of the verb. The verb contains two ideas, 
action (including ‘‘state’’) and affirmation. Action may be also 
expressed by substantives and adjectives, but not affirmation. 
Verbs make affirmation by limiting the action to certain persons. 
This limitation is made by personal endings which also distinguish 
the voices. These personal endings are probably oblique cases of 
_ pronouns. 

3. The two types of verbs. As we know, in the Greek verb we 
see what are called the px verbs and the w verbs with some differ- 
ences of inflections in several tenses. But originally there was 
only one inflection, the yz, whereas in modern Greek the w forms 
have displaced all the yx forms save in efua. The w verbs arose 
from the dropping of and other endings and the addition of the 
variable vowel. The New Testament, like the rest of the xouj, 
represents the transition period of the language in this matter, but 
further on towards the » victory than the earlier Attic. 

4, The infinitive and the participle are not verbs in the strict 
sense, as will be readily seen. They have no personal endings, 
and so cannot make affirmation. In modern languages the per- 
sonal ending is dropping off, and the verb depends on the separate 
expression of the personal pronoun for its limitation. Infinitives 
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and participles are quasi verbs, verbal nouns, possessing voice and 
tense and being used with cases as verbs. They are hybrids, the 
infinitive a verbal substantive, the participle a verbal adjective. 
They are not now verb, now noun, but both at the same time. 

5. How the verb is made. It is a complicated process which 
cannot be entered into here, since it properly belongs to accidence, 
not syntax. See chapter VII., Conjugation of the Verb. But the 
verb is a growth and a very complex growth at that. ‘‘The verb 
expresses action (or state) and affirms it of a subject. It therefore 
has tense, mode, voice, person and number; expressed by stem, con- 
necting vowel, ending.’”>—H. H. Harris. 

6. To understand the verb then is to understand each of these 
processes. Mode, voice, tense, person, number, all have a specific 
idea. The total result is the idea of the verb in a given instance. 
The alphabet of the verb is to know the forms by the form itself, 
not by the English translation. Itis useless to attempt explana- 
tion before this elementary stage is reached. Voice pertains to the 
action of the verb as regards the subject of the action. Tense has 
to do with the action of the verb as regards the state of the action, 
and in the indicative expresses time also. Mode pertains to the 
manner of affirmation, how it is made. 

7. There is one other matter of importance to note also. It is 
the meaning of the word itself, the root, apart from any or all of 
the processes Just named. The same tense of ‘‘blink the eye’’ and 
‘live a life’? do not convey exactly the same idea. The difference 
is due to the thing which is mentioned in each instance, the nature 
of the case. The Germans call this ‘‘Aktionsart,’’ kind of action. 
It plays an important part, especially in the study of the tenses. 
The late recognition of this common sense matter is not a great 
compliment to grammarians. 

8. The development of mode, voice, tense was necessarily more 
or less simultaneous. There is no essential order for the discussion 
of them therefore. In the beginning there was probably only one 
mode, one voice, one tense. The rest were built up around them 
with more or less completeness. In the Greek the system was never 
carried out logically either in mode, voice or tense. The English 
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verb has, however, far greater limitations apart from the help of 
auxiliaries. But the Greek verb is much richer than the Sanskrit 
and even than the Latin. 

9. Individual verbs show very unequal development as to mode, 
voice, and tense. Some have pretty free play in most directions. 
Others fall far short of their opportunities, failing in either one or 
the other point. These are called defective or else deponent verbs. 
Deponent is rather a misnomer and defective is a much better 
description of the facts as to voice as well as tense. 

10. Once more the modes, voices, and tenses varied greatly in 
their history. Some survived and flourished. Others barely 
existed or perished. There was a survival of the fittest. The 
grammarian like the true historian must tell the important facts in 
each case. 

11. Probably tense was earlier than mode or voice, though it 
does not matter greatly how they are studied because a large part 
of the development was parallel. The second aorist (coinciding 
with present) is the oldest tense. The indicative is the oldest 
mode. The actiye is probably the oldest voice, but the middle may 
be. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MODES. 


1. The use of & with the modes. There is much difficulty in 
understanding dv. It is used with all the modes, save the impera- 
tive. It is freely used in Homer with the future indicative and 
the subjunctive. So Tatian (pp. 80, 94) has a with the future 
indicative. It is, however, chiefly found in dependent clauses. In 
the New Testament it is thus found with the indicative as well as 
the subjunctive. In independent clauses av in the New Testament 
occurs with the indicative and the optative. It is not true that 
relative and conditional subjunctive clauses ‘‘must also have dy.’’ 
It is usually present, but is not necessary. Leo Meyer argues that 
Greek ay is kin to Gothic an and Latin an, and originally had two 
meanings, one ‘‘else,’’ the other ‘‘in that case rather,’’ Latin and 
Gothic preserving the first and Greek the second. Cf. also old 
English ‘‘an’’=if. Monro argues that the primary use of dv and 
xé in Homer is with definite and particular examples, and that the 
indefinite and general use is secondary. In the New Testament 
both exist, although the general usage is more common. See Mark 
11:19; 6:56. Often ay is spelt éay (Matt. 5:19). More in detail 
in conditional and relative sentences. 

2. What is mode? Mode is manner and pertains to affirma- 
tion, and not to action as do yoice and tense. The personal endings 
limit the affirmation; mode is in a sense the dress of the affirma- 
tion. As to the manner of affirming, there are three possible kinds 
of statement: definite, doubting, commanding. But they are not 
of equal age nor frequency. The four modes really represent three 
points of view since the subjunctive and optative are somuch alike 
in idea. They and the imperative ultimately grow out of the 
indicative and the old injunctive. 
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3. Positive statement. The Greek has one mode of definite 
assertion. It is called the indicative; not a very good name since 
all the modes indicate. With this mode one affirms positively, 
definitely, absolutely, undoubtingly. One may or may not tell 
what he knows to be true, but he states it as real. Mode has noth- 
ing per se to do with the actual facts, but only with the statement 
of them. Most untruths are expressed in the indicative mode. 
The indicative is the normal manner of affirmation unless there is 
reason to be doubtful or to make a command. It is thus the one 
most used and has the most complete set of tenses as to the time 
element. The indicative always stands for itself. The modes, 
like the tenses, are not interchanged. The indicative is so much 
the usual mode that some grammarians do not consider it a mode 
at all. It does not indeed have a distinctive mode-sign like the 
subjunctive and optative, but neither does the imperative. The 
indicative is the natural manner of expressing a thing unless there 
is special reason for one of the other modes. It is indeed the 
mode par excellence instead of being no mode atall. The Greeks 
used the indicative according to the genius of their own language. 
One must see to it that he does not read English into the Greek 
indicative, though, as a matter of fact, the English indicative has 
practically supplanted the old subjunctive. The application of the 
general principle of the indicative will tide one over every instance 
if he gives due weight to the context. Some striking examples are 
given in lieu of extended discussion. See the point in the 
indicative mode in zowitpe (Jo. 11:47); &e (Jo. 4:4; Matt. 
23:23; and Matt. 25:27); ¢Bovdduny (Acts 25:22); epavvare (Jo. 
5:89); dyamjoas (Matt. 5:43); 0d (1 Cor. 7:7) and 76dov (Gal. 
4:20); nixouqv (Rom. 9:3); mapafyrotpev (1 Cor. 10:22); dperbe 
(Matt. 27:24). 

4, Doubtful statement. The Greek has two modes for doubt- 
ing affirmation, the subjunctive and the optative. The names are 
not distinctive, for both are used in subordinate senses, and the 
optative is used elsewhere besides in wishes and is not the only 
mode so used (see indicative). But the names will answer at any 
vate, They are really different forms of the same mode, the mode 
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of hesitating affirmation. Compare the Latin which has no optative, 
buta past subjunctive. In Greek the subjunctive is chiefly primary 
and the optative chiefly secondary, but the distinction is not always 
observed. The Greek love of vivid statement made the subjunc- 
tive more popular than the optative and kept it increasingly after 
past tenses of the indicative. There is thus no sequence of tenses 
in Greek, but a sequence of modes. But this sequence of modes 
is not necessary. In fact in the New Testament it is exceptional, 
for the optative had nearly disappeared from use. In modern 
Greek it no longer exists. In the ancient vernacular the optative 
was not used so much as in the books. It was one of the luxuries 
of the language that the spoken language little used. It is scarce 
in Plutarch, and occurs only sixty-seven times in the New 
Testament. The optative died as the subjunctive is doing 
in English. In the New Testament wishes about the future 
are expressed by the optative or sometimes by é¢e\ov and 
the future indicative. Wishes about the present are expressed 
simply by édeAov and the imperfect indicative. Wishes about the 
past are expressed by é¢eAov and the aorist indicative. The sub- 
junctive has to do the work of the imperative in the first person 
owing to loss of that form. The use of the aorist subjunctive in 
prohibitions rather than the aorist imperative is traceable to the 

Sanskrit idiom. But the aorist imperative in prohibitions does 

occur a few times in the New Testament. Even the second and 

third persons are used sometimes in the New Testament in ques- 

tions of deliberation. The future indicative is doubtful because 

the action is future, and so it is not strange that Homer uses both 

the subjunctive and the future indicative for future statements. 

Compare iva and édv in the New Testament with either subjunctive 

or future indicative. The negative of the subjunctive is 7, of the 
optative od or yw. It needs to be remarked that the modes have 

precisely the same force in independent and dependent clauses. 

The particular construction of the subjunctive and optative with 
various dependent clauses comes up later. Here the root idea is 
insisted on which lies behind it all. As a matter of fact only the 
most general idea of doubtful statement will hold, for both the. 
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subjunctive and optative are difficult of scientific analysis. The 
subjunctive glides into the realm of the future indicative on the 
one hand, if indeed it is not a variation of it (see Homer), and 
into the sphere of the imperative on the other where in fact it is 
supreme in the first person. The optative is not alone wish or 
will. The potential idea exists also and the doctors differ greatly 
as to which is the original and how to relate the two conceptions. 
In the Latin the optative vanished utterly before the subjunctive, 
while in the Sanskrit the subjunctive largely succumbed before the 
optative. The Greek indeed developed both side by side though 
the optative was chiefly confined to books as remarked above. 
The subjunctive is more common in Homer than in later Greek. 
Some examples of the subjunctive and optative in the New Testa- 
ment worth considering are here given. "Exywyev (Rom. 5:1); 
yevoito (Gal. 6:14); piynre (Matt. 23:33); edgaiunv av (Acts 26:29); 
dv Pedr (Acts 17:18); pay ciceveyxns (Matt. 6:13); roujowpey (Luke 
3:10); 76 tis ay ein (Luke 9:46) 5 yernror (Luke 23 .31) ; éroundowpev 
(Luke 22:9); ey (Luke 22:23); wapads (Luke 22:4); ¢ayw (Luke 
22:16); elrwpev (Luke 9:54. Cf. woujoys, Mark 10:35. See infini- 
tive with Oda in verse 43). For ddes tdupev see (Matt. 27:49). As 
examples of dfedov take Rev. 3:15; Gal. 5:12; 1 Cor. 4:8. 

5, Commanding statement. The imperative is the mode for 
commands, the assertion of one’s will on another’s. This mode is 
somewhat allied in form to the indicative and is a development in 
meaning of an emphatic indicative in some of its forms which are 
identical with the indicative. Compare our ‘‘you shall.’’ The 
indicative in that vigorous sense is often found in Greek, as decode 
(Matt. 27:24). Here one’s duty is stated as a prediction. Often 
it is hard to decide between the imperative and the indicative when 
the forms are identical, but the connection will generally decide, 
as in tore (Jas, 1:19; Eph. 5:5). Other forms of the imperative 
are interjectional (cf. Sere, Matt. 11:28) or allied to the subjunc- 
tive or the old injunctive like Av6yre and similar forms. 
Still others have special endings. So the imperative is on the 
whole a makeshift and an afterthought in the modes. The aorist 
subjunctive held its own in prohibitions of the second person and 
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usually of the third as the subj. did completely for all commands 
of the first person. In the imperative as with all the modes the 
meaning of the word itself and of the context has to be considered. 
Hence one can see how the imperative is used in dpyifeoGe (Eph. 
4:25). CE also wove xai yon (Lu. 10:28). Instead of the impera- 
tive we sometimes have iva (Eph. 5:33). The negative of the 
imperative naturally is always py as with the subjunctive after 
Homer. The indicative and optative use either od or wy according 
to the idea involved. Observe dds (Matt. 5:42), des éxBadrw (Matt. 
7:4), Avoare (Jo. 2:19), xaradixafere and drodvere (Lu. 6:37), to 
éxov (Lu. 19:17), dpare pydels yerwoxérw (Matt. 9:31), tore yewdokovres 
(Eph. 5:5), xaraBarw (Mk. 13:15), Barrio (Acts 22:16). In 1 Pet. 
5:12 observe «is qv orjre. 


“%~ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE VOICES. 


1. What is voice in the verb? Voice is voz, the speaking part 
of the verb, and this isnot a bad name for the function. Voice 
has to do with the subject of the action, the one of whom the 
affirmation is made by the mode. 

2. The names of the voices are not specially felicitous. All verbs 
express action or state in all the voices, and verbs that express 
only state like eiué have the active voice. The middle means 
nothing in particular. If the idea is that it comes in between 
active and passive, that is not true and hence a misnomer. If it 
refers to the fact that there is a reflex action in this voice, this is 
true, but a poor way of expressing it. Reflexive voice would 
conyey that idea much better. The term passive is not so bad in 
the original sense of that word. We have to use the terms simply 
because they are in vogue. 

3. The voices have nothing per se to do with the question whether 
the verb is transitive or intransitive. That matter belongs to the 
individual verb and is in reality a question of ‘‘Aktionsart,’’ not 
of the voice at all. The active voice, for instance, may be either 
transitive or intransitive and often the same verb will be used now 
one way, now the other. The same remark applies to the middle 
voice. Some verbs indeed in both these voices will haye more 
than one object. The verb in the passive voice again is sometimes 
transitive also, though in the nature of the case it is more usually 
intransitive. The point is that voice must be considered entirely 
apart from the question of transitiveness. That is another matter 
to be discussed elsewhere. 

4, The active voice represents the subject merely as acting. 
Thatis all. Itis therefore the commonest and most natural voice to 
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use. Itis also probably the oldest. Some verbs never had any othet 
voice. Some verbs have one voice in one tense, and another voice 
in another tense. In simple truth many verbs are more or less 
defective on this point. 

5. The middle was probably built on the active by a doubling 
of the personal ending, pe becoming pays=por. This explanation 
is not certain, some scholars even putting the middle as the oldest 
voice. But certainly the middle was on a par with the active at 
most points and had a parallel development. The active and the 
middle had a full set of personal endings. In the middle voice 
the subject is acting with reference to himself, and here again the 
action may be either transitive or intransitive. How the subject 
acts with reference to himself, the middle voice does not tell. That 
has to be determined by the meaning of the verb and the context. 
He may be represented as doing a certain thing of himself, by him- 
self, on himself, for himself, etc. The precise shade of emphasis 
comes from the context and the word itself. The reflexive pro- 
noun is sometimes used in the New Testament with the middle 
though it is not necessary. In English the reflexive pronoun is 
the only way that the middle idea can be expressed. 

6. The passive represents the subject as acted upon. The pas- 
siye is later than the active and the middle and did not develop 
distinctive personal endings. In most cases, like a parasite, it used 
the middle endings as in Latin throughout. In the future passive 
there was a special suffix @e(e) as in the aorist passive when the 
active endings were employed. It is a curious perversion of facts 
and irony of fate that the grammars have so long regarded the 
middle as the interloper. Some languages indeed have never de- 
veloped a passive, the Coptic, for instance. The Sanskrit has the 
barest beginning of the passive in one conjugation while the active 
and middle are in full swing. English can only express the pas- 
sive by the auxiliary verb to be and the participle. 

7. The history of the middle and passive has been one of the 
most interesting in the Greek language. Originally there was no pas- 
sive. The Boeotian dialect uses the passive very seldom. Inmodern 
Greek there are few distinctive middles, so completely has the 
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passive captured the middle. In the New Testament the middle 
is already disappearing before the passive. In pi doByOjre adrovs 
(Matt. 10:26) the passive form is used, but not the passive idea. 
So also the common dzoxpife’s (Matt. 8:15). In Homer there is 
no future passiye and the second aorist passive israre. Indeed the 
aorist middle and the aorist passive are not always distinct in 
Homer as “Bdjro (he was struck). Cf. Sterrett, Homer’s Iliad, 
The Dialect of Homer, p. 27. All this is in harmony with the de- 
velopment of the passive from the middle and active. 

8. The term deponent as applied to the middle and passive is 
largely a misnomer. Many of the tenses were defective and did 
not develop forms in all the voices. Hence it is not proper to say 
that they laid aside (depono) what they had never assumed. How- 
ever, as between the middle and the passive, as shown above, the 
middle gradually disappeared as the passive usurped both form 
and function. But the term deponent is not usually applied to 
this particular matter. The following examples will illustrate the 
voices in the New Testament: 

1 Cor. 5:11 (eypayja, ovvavapiyvveba, dvopalopevos); 6:7 (aduxeiobe) ; 
6:11 (dredrotcacbe, HydoOyre) ; 13:12 (ywdokw, émvyvdooua, éreyvio- 
Onv); Lu. 20:11 (apocebero); 20:13 (évtpamjoovra); Matt. 27:5 
(danyéaro) ; Matt. 27:24 (dreviparo) ; Mk. 14:47 (omacdpevos) ; 14:65 
(jpéavro); Luke 2:5 (droypdacba); Acts 22:16 (Bdrrom); Acts 
12:8 (Caco kat irddnou); Gal. 2:7 (wemiorerpor); 2 Thess. 2:15 
(€8:8dxOnre); Matt. 9:38 (Se74yre); Matt. 10:9 (xryonoGe); 10:28 
(pofyOjre); Titus 2:7 (ceavrov rapexdpevos). 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE TENSES. 


1. The name tense (French temps) is a mistake. Time is not 
the basal idea. This name does not represent the original and 
essential matter. Time belongs only to the indicative mode in 
Greek save by indirection, and is not the main idea in the indica- 
tive. In the other modes time is not expressed, and is only sug- 
gested by the relation to other parts of the sentence or context. In 
Latin time appears in the subjunctive also. Time is distinctly 
a secondary development in tense grafted on the main idea. Cf. 
Delbrueck, Grundlagen, p. 80. 

2. But what is the fundamental idea in tense? The state of 
the action is the main idea of tense, and not merely an additional 
idea as Hadley and Allen have it. This is the original and only 
general idea of tense. 

3. There are three distinct ideas as to duration of the action 
found in all the modes, viz., incompletion, completion, or indefi- 
niteness. These three conceptions cover all the kinds of action 
there are as to duration. In the indicative, where time is also ex- 
pressed, there might have been each of these three conceptions in 
distinct forms in past, present, and future. As a matter of fact, 
the conceptions exist, but only in the past is there distinct expres- 
sion with three tenses. The ideas are used, however, in the pres- 
ent and future, but not with separate tenses. The tense in the New 
Testament is used in accordance with the true Greek idiom, save 
that the Hebrew conception has sometimes in translation Greek 
determined the point of view. But in New Testament Greek one 
tense is not used ‘for’ another. That is an abomination of gram- 


mar. We must beware of explaining Greek tenses from the Eng- 
lish translation. 


- 
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The tense for indefinite action is the aorist, the tenses for incom- 
pleted action are the present, imperfect, and future; the tenses for 
completed action are the present perfect, past perfect (pluperfect), 
and future perfect. 

4. Here again we must insist on looking at the Greek tense from 
the Greek standpoint, and not from the English or German point 
of view. Each Greek tense has its meaning and is used to ex- 
press that idea. What the English would have used is quite 
another matter. Historical grammar is essential to exegetical 
grammar, and the best exegetical grammar maintains the Greek 
standpoint. It is not necessary to anglicize the Greek idiom in 
order to understand it; to do so is rather to hinder true apprehen- 
sion, for the student will inevitably feel that the Greek ought to be 
like the English. The English will be the standard and Greek 
rises or falls as it is like or unlike it. If Greek syntax is not un- 
derstood as Greek, it is not truly understood. 

5. Indefinite action—the aorist. The aorist is presented first 
because it is normally the oldest form of the Greek verb. The 
aorist and present in many verbs had the same stem like ¢$y-p/, for 
instance. Cf. &¢y-v with é-ory-v. The so-called second aorist is 
older than the first aorist. The root of a verb is found in the second 
aorist, if it has this tense. The Greek tenses seem to have been 
built up around the second aorist. The aorist is the simplest in 
idea. Itis unlimited action, ddpucros, both as to duration and as 
to time. The augment (an example of pre-flection) in the indica~ 
tive shows past time, but the tense as a tense has no time. It is 
simple action without representing it either as incompleted or com- 
pleted. It may in fact be either, but the aorist does not say so. 
The Greek is an ‘‘aorist loving language’’ (Broadus). A statement 
in the indicative would naturally be in the aorist unless there is 
reason to put it in some other tense, and so of the other modes. If 
the action is not to be described as completed or incompleted, put 
it in the aorist. General statements or illustrations are often put 
in the aorist and you are left to draw the inference. This is really 
a representative aorist. Some verbs of special meanings will have 
different shades of meaning in different tenses, and this is only 
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natural. It is the tense idea plus the verb meaning. In the indica- 
tive the aorist is past time because of the augment; in the parti- 
ciple it is contemporaneous or by suggestion past or future; it is by 
suggestion present or future in the subjunctive, optative, impera- 
tive, and infinitive. The infinitive in indirect discourse has past 
time only by suggestion. But in all this diversity as to time, the 


_ idea of simple action is always present. The aorist is not used 


‘for’? the present perfect, the past perfect, or the present. Hadley 
and Allen are here explaining Greek by the English. See the exact 
force of the Greek aorist in every instance. That force is well rep- 
resented by Moulton (Prolegomena, p. 109) as punctiliar or point 
action. The thing to bear in mind is that the aorist represents the 
action asa point. In itself it may haye continued a long time. 


_ It is precisely the idea of the aorist (undefined action) that it does 


not distinguish between complete or incomplete action. It may be 
used of either. Take oixodouyOy (Jo. 2:20), for instance, which 
covers the space of forty-six years as the ‘‘point.’”? Just here 
‘¢ Aktionsart’’? comes in also. The particular meaning of the word 
itself may stress the beginning, the end, or the action as a whole. 
The German grammarians have giyen special names to the resultant 
ideas, that is, the aorist plus the meaning of the word. For the 
beginning ingressive as vorjoar (to fall sick), for the end effective as 
tedeoat (to complete) or wAypSoa (Matt. 5:17), for the act as a 
whole constative (not a very good term) as &jca: (to live). Some- 
times indeed the same word can be used for each of these ideas as 
Bareiv may be “‘let fly,” “hit,” or merely ‘“‘throw’’ (Moulton, 
Prolegomena, p. 130). So then in the aorist the tense idea is to be 
combined with the word idea. It may be added that in the past 
indicative, in the subjunctive, the optative, the positive impera- 


_ tive, the aorist is the tense used as a matter of course unless stress 


is to be laid on the ideas either of incompletion or completion. 
The Greek tenses are not always made from the same stem. These 
examples will illustrate the New Testament aorist. Matt. 3:17 
(edddxyoa) ; Matt. 25:5 (évioragav) ; Matt. 9:18 (éreXedryoev; observe 
dptt); Matt. 12:28 (ép6acev); Mark 11:24 (éddBere); Matt. 23:2 
(éxdficav); Jo. 10:38 (yre, but cf. ywaéoxyre); Luke 1:30 (ebpes) ; 
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2:48 (émoinoas); 16:4 (Zyvov, peracrabd) ; 23:19 (jv BrGeis) ; 24:17 
(€ordyoav); James 1:11 (dvérerev); 1:24 (érerdbero); Rom. 3:23 
(jpaprov); 15:15 (éypaya); Mark 5:39 (dwéBavev) ; 5:42 (dvéorn, but 
note mepierdrea) ; 1 Cor. 7:28 (juapres). In Luke 23:19 (jv BrmGels) . 
we have the aorist participle with jv. 

6. Incompleted action—(present, imperfect, and future). Pres- 
ent and future tenses are named from the point of view of time, 
while the imperfect is named from the standpoint of state of dura- 
tion. It would have been better to have had all the names con- 
sistent. The imperfect in Greek is a past imperfect, and the pres- 
ent is a present imperfect, and the future is a future imperfect. 
But it should be noted that the present indicative is also often 
aoristic and the future is usually so. In the indicative no clear 
distinction between indefinite and incomplete action is made in 
present and future time. In the other modes the present tense 
is more free from this complication. The idea of incompletion or 
linear action runs through all the modes and is a variation from 
the aorist conception. See formation of the present from aorist 
root stems. The idea of time concerning the incompleted action 
appears properly only in the indicative where all three points of 
time occur. The subjunctive has no time of its own, and only the 
present tense for incompletion. The so-called future subjunctive 
is a later deyelopment. The optative is similarly situated, save 
that there is a future optative, which, however, is only used in 
indirect discourse where in the direct form the future indicative 
was used. The same thing is true of the infinitive, the future 
infinitive representing the future indicative, save with péAAw, when 
there is a future idea in the word (but »éAAw uses also present and 
aorist infinitiyes). The future participle corresponds to the future 
indicative by suggestion, especially with the idea of purpose in the 
context. But this is a very rare construction in the New Testa- 
ment. There is no future imperative. So, then, the imperfect or 


- past incompletion is confined to the indicative, the future or future 


incompletion is nearly so if indirect discourse is borne in mind. 
The present is the normal tense for incompletion in all the modes, 
The stem of the imperfect is the same as that of the present. 
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(a) The present. 

So, then, the present tense expresses incompleted action, which 
action in any given case may be momentary, prolonged, simulta- 
neous, descriptive, repeated, customary, attempted, interrupted, or 
- begun, according to the nature of the case or the meaning of the 
verb itself. In vivid narration past or future incompleted action 
can be conceived of and stated in the present indicative. This is 
not a peculiarity of language at all. It is simply a lively imagina- 
tion that changes its point of view. No distinctive effort is made 
to present the aorist idea in the present time (indicative). That 
idea is merged with the present tense without distinction. Some- 
times the idea of incompletion is intensified by the use of the verb 
ciué and the participle as in English and Hebrew. The so-called 
historical present in the midst of aorists and imperfects is Just the 
lively imagination of the narrator drawing the picture closer. Itis 
not the present used for the other tenses. The hearer or reader is 
expected to wake up and see the picture. The same thing is true 
of the present in the midst of futures. Some verbs naturally sug- 
gest future action like «ju. Indeed some future tenses like cys, 
miopat are thus merely lively presents. In Homer, as is well known, 
the present and imperfect stems are not always differentiated from 
the aorist. The periphrastic present is not uncommon. Another 
thing to be noted about the present tense is the effect of preposi- 
tions on the word, Aktionsart again. It is a pity that the term 
perfective is applied by the new grammarians to this effect of some 
prepositions in composition. It has nothing to do with the perfect 
tense, and it is necessarily confusing to some extent. If épydfeoOar 
is to work, xarepyd{eoOa (Phil. 2:12) is to work down. So ywocxew 
is to know, émywocxev is to know thoroughly. The list can be 
easily extended. Sometimes the simple verb represents the incom- 
plete idea like @vjoxew (to be dying), while the compound aorist 
sums up the whole like édofavetv (to die). See xaradrdoar (Matt. 
5:17). The following examples of the present will set forth fairly 
well New Testament usage: Matt. 2:4 (yevv@rar) ; 3:1 (wapayiverar) ; 
3:10 (ketrar) ; 3:15 (apémov éoriv) ; 5:25 (ich eivody, ef); 6:2 (rovodow, 
dmexovow); 25:8 (oBevvwrar); 26:18 (rod); 27:33 (erly Aeysuevos); 


ye 
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ME. 11:23 (ytverar); Lu. 17:6 (2xere); 18:12 (xr@par); 19:8 (dwn); 
19:17 (ic exw); 22:23 (cin); 22:24 (Soxe?); Jo. 3:15 (€xn); 10:32 
(Abd£ere); 10:38 (moredyre, ywdoxyte); 14:3 (Zoxouac); Heb. 3:12 
Brérere) ; Rev. 1:18 (av eivé); Mk. 4:38 (daoAdtucba). 

(b) The imperfect. 

The imperfect likewise expresses incompleted action which in 
any given case may be either momentary, simultaneous, prolonged, 
descriptive, repeated, customary, interrupted, attempted, or begun, 
according to the context or the meaning of the verb. Too much 
has been read into the Greek tenses and not enough allowance is 
always made for the meaning of the verb itself. To wink the eye, 
for instance, is obviously different as to length of duration from 
eating one’s dinner and living a life. With due regard to this 
point and the context the Greek imperfect will be found always 
true to its root idea. The participle with «iué is very common in 
the New Testament, especially in Luke. The imperfect is the 
descriptive tense of narrative and varies the simple monotony of 
the aorist. It puts life into the story like the present. Some 
imperfects that are very common like é\eyey perhaps do not differ 
in stem from an old second aorist (cf. é\aBev). In English we 
must use the auxiliary verb and the participle if we wish to accent 
linear action either in the past, the present, or the future. In 
Matt. 9:24 note carefully daéOaver, xafevdea, xareyéAwv. The meaning 
of the word (Aktionsart) is to be observed in the imperfect tense 
also. It is interesting to compare imperfects with aorists or per- 
fects in the same sentence and see the reason for the difference. 
Examine, for instance, these New Testament examples: Matt. 3:6 
(€Bamriovro); 3:14 (duexwdrvev); 26:55 (éxabelounv); 27:30 (érurrov); 
Mk.12:41 (éOedpe); 14:61 (éovs7a); 14:72 (exAacev); 15:6 (drrédver) ; 
15:23 (éd8ow); Mk. 5:13 (érviyovre); Lu. 1:21 (jv mpoodoxay; cf. 
1:22, fv dvavedwv); 1:59 (e&ddAow); 17:10 (ddpefrAopev) ; 17:27 (jobrov, 
etc. ); 23:12 (xpotmipyov dvres); Jo. 21:18 (eLdvrves, etc.); Acts 18:4 
(&rabev); 27:18 (érowivro); Eph. 5:4 (avijcev); Acts 22:22 (kadijxer) ; 
Matt. 23:23 (%e); Lu. 24:26 (de); Matt. 25:5 (éxdéGevdov). 

(c) The future. 

The future likewise presents incompleted action which in any 
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case may be either momentary, simultaneous, prolonged, descrip- 
tive, repeated, customary, interrupted, attempted, or begun, ac- 
cording to the nature of the case or the meaning of the verb. The 
future with eé and the participle is fairly common. The future 
optative does not occur in the New Testament. As in the present, 
so in the future no distinctive expression of aoristic action is made. 
The very fact of futurity throws an air of indefiniteness over many 
yerbs in the future tense. The will of the speaker or writer often 
enters largely into the tone and exact force of a verb in the future. 
Compare our shall and will. The only way to emphasize the idea 
of incompleteness in the future tense is by the use of «iué and the 
participle as in the present tense. There is this difference, how- 
ever. In the future the idea is usually aoristic (depeoros, unde- 
fined). This is due partly to the nature of the case since all future 
events are more or less uncertain. But another reason is the origin 
of the tense itself. It is probably a variation of the aorist subjunc- 
tive as the usage of Homer indicates (cf. Giles, Manual, etc., p. 
446 ff.). But Giles suggests also that the Aryan and Letto-Slay- 
onic future in -syo (cf. ‘‘go’’ in English and Na in Coptic) may be 
discernible also. But the result is that the future indicative and 
aorist subjunctive do not differ greatly in actual usage. Hence in 
the New Testament with éav, iva, uj wore, etc., both appear. There 
is a difference though slight. The subjunctive is a doubtful asser- 
tion in present time, while the future indicative is a positive asser- 
tion in future time. Some futures indeed are but variations of the 
present indicative (cf. efuc and épxouar), due to the vivid realization 
of a future event in present time. See Delbrueck. The periphras- 
tic future is common in the Sanskrit. In the modern Greek 6é\o 
and the infinitive (cf. English) is the most frequent method. In 
the New Testament #é\o has not yet weakened to a mere future 
like our ‘‘will’’ and ‘‘shall.”” In a passage like Jo. 7:17 the full 
force of 6edw is to be insisted on. Cf. OéAere drohvow (Matt. 27:17) 
with modern Greek, Méddw appears in the New Testament chiefly 
with the aorist or present infinitive, (Matt. 11:14; Rom. 8:18) and 
with future infinitive also (Acts 11:28). Forms like wéomat (Luke 
17:8) give color to the aoristic origin of the future. A case like 
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dyior évecGe (1 Pet. 1:16) has an imperative force. But various as 
the sources of the future are, it is certain that it is a later develop- 
ment in the tenses. The future with a negative may amount to a 
prohibition. The future participle is not common in the New 
Testament (Matt. 27:49). Here are further examples of the New 
Testament usage: Matt. 1:21 (xadréoas); 3:11 (Barrio); 6:5 (ot« 
éoeoGe); 10:22 (éreobe prcortpevor); 12:21 (eAmwiow); 16:22 (%orar) ; 
21:41 (drodéow, cf. dodkd 1 Cor. 1:19); 27:24 (dere); Lu. 1:20 
(€oy cwwrdv) ; 12:8 (sporoynoe) ; 16:3 (woujow); Phil. 1:18 (yapyoo- 
por); Lu. 21:19 (xrycecGe); Heb. 11:32 (émrgtpe). 

7. Completed action—(present perfect, past perfect, and future 
perfect). The perfect tense is found in ali the modes, although 
naturally it would not occur often in the subjunctive, optative, and 
imperative. Indeed in the New Testament the perfect optative is 
absent and in the subjunctive is found only in the periphrastic 
form. The perfect imperative is almost obsolete in the New Testa- 
ment. The xowy corresponds to this situation. But the perfect 
infinitive and participle are quite common. It always conveys the 
same sense, completed action. Variations in the resultant idea 
will occur in this tense also, owing to the meaning of the verb and 
the context. The action may have been completed a moment ago 
or a thousand years ago. The action may be represented as just 
finished or as standing finished. The tense yields itself naturally 
to these different applications. The resultant idea may be state or 
condition. The reduplication is the effort to express the idea of 
completion in the verb form and exists in all the modes. It de- 
pends on the speaker or writer as to how he will present an action, 
whether as incompleted, completed, or indefinite. He chooses the 
tense that will present his idea. No sensible man uses one tense 
when he means another tense. That would be jargon. But in the 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative the choice is practically one 
between the aorist and the present. Different writers vary greatly 
in the use of the aorist and the present. It is true indeed that in 
Sanskrit, as the aorist disappears, the perfect is used with increas- 
ing frequency. In Latin the distinction in form between the aorist 
and the perfect vanished completely, but the idea of the aorist was 
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preserved in the perfect form (aorist) as is shown by the sequence 
of tenses in a dependent clause. One cannot infer, because Greek 
uses presents, aorists, imperfects, and perfects in parallel clauses, 
that these tenses are equivalent. The Greek loves variety. The 
writer or speaker has perfect freedom to change his standpoint and 
he expects the hearer or reader to do likewise. Uniformity belongs 
to the professional grammarian, not to the living language. What- 
ever may be true of the Byzantine Greek under the influence of 
the Latin blending of aorist and perfect forms (not of tense mean- 
ing), that cannot be justly said to be true of the New Testament 
Greek. There is a threefold history of reduplication in Greek. 
With the aorist reduplication is intensive as 7yayov, with the pres- 
ent continuous as S/dwpu, with the perfect completed in idea as 
dedwka. 

(a) The present perfect. 

This is the standard tense for completed action and is in 
all the modes. In the New Testament the perfect optative 
does not occur, but some examples of the periphrastic sub- 
junctive are found besides «84 (1 Tim. 3:15). The perfect 
imperative is rare, though the perfect infinitive and the per- 
fect participle are common. The present perfect is not used for 
the past perfect, the aorist, the present or the future. For vivid- 
ness a writer will sometimes use it in the midst of other tenses, but 
he makes the change on purpose in order to produce vividness. 
He does not wish the present perfect understood as aorist. The 
use of eiué with the perfect participle is rather common in the New 
Testament. The present perfect with reduplication is probably 
derived from the iterative present. We do not know the origin of 
the -xa stems. The existence of of8a, AeAoza, etc., may indicate 
that some reduplicated stems in -xa set the fashion for most per- 
fects. The modern Greek has wholly dropped the reduplicated 
perfect save in the passive participle. Instead yw and the aorist 
infinitive («, not a) is used as éyw Avcex much like the English. 
The older Greek has already begun to use éyw Avoas. This analytic 
process is characteristic of the xow# and so of the New Testament 
(especially Luke), The present perfect in Greek does not say that 
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the act was just completed. That may be true or not. Here again 
the meaning of the verb itself and the context is to be carefully 
observed (Aktionsart). The resultant idea will be due to the tense 
plus the special verb idea. Each tense thus has a certain amount 
of play in actual usage, though the tense idea itself remains stable. 
The idea of completion may thus have immediate application or 
remote, may accent the permanence of the completion over a long 
period or merely the present situation, may suggest the unchange- 
able result or accent only the actual outcome. It is not possible 
to square the Greek perfect with English usage. For a good dis- 
cussion of this point see Plummer on Luke, p. 424. The Greeks 
used the aorist where we in English prefer the perfect and vice versa. 
Each language has its own point of view. These examples will 
illustrate New Testament usage: Matt. 3:2 (jyyuev); Matt. 25:24 
(eiAndos, contrast with AaBdv verse 20); 4:7 (yeyparra); 13:46 
(wérpaxer, cf. etyev); Mk.4:39 (redipwoo); 15:44 (reOvyxev); Lukel:22 
(édpaxev); 4:6 (wapadcdora); 5:23 (adéwvra); 5:32 (€AnAvba); 14:8 
(qj KexAnpevos); 14:18 (exe pe wapytnpevov) ; 16:26 (éornpuxrar); 20:6 
merecpevos éotiv); Jo. 5:36 (dréoradke); 5:45 (HAmixate); 16:28 
(é€AyrvOa and note efdPov); 17:6 (reryjpyxav); 19:22 (yéypada) ; 
1 Cor. 15:4 (éyyyepra); Heb. 5:12 (yeyovare exovres); 7:23 (eiciv 
yeyovores) ; Jas. 1:24 (drednAvbev); 2 Cor. 1:9 (aeroBdres Guev); Rev. 
5:7 (eiAnper); Mk. 5:4 (de8e00a). Ci. also Mark 5:19 and Luke 
12:35. 

(b) Past perfect. The augment (the sign of past time) is not 
always used in the New Testament (see Homer). This tense is not 
so common as the aorist indicative because it was not so often de- 
sired to emphasize completed action in past time. This tense, as 
all idea of past time, is confined to the indicative. It was never 
very common in Greek, in simple truth, just as the perfect sub- 
junctive, cptative, and imperative never enjoyed a wide vogue. 
The Boeotian dialect has no past perfect. Still in the xow# the 
past perfect indicative is far more in evidence than the perfects in 
the other modes. For practical purposes outside of the indicative 
the Greek used the aorist or the present and only occasionally the 
perfect. In the indicative, future time was almost wholly indicated 
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by one tense, present time by two tenses, past time by three though 
the aorist and the imperfect held the field against the past perfect. 
The aorist was used of past time in the indicative, as a matter of 
course, unless there was a special desire to lay stress on the incom- 


_ pletion or the completion of the action. When therefore the past 


perfect is used, the completion in past time is distinctly empha- 
sized. But as a rule the Greeks did not care to work out the rela- 
tion of time so carefully. The simple aorist told the story consec- 
utively and one could see the rest for himself. The periphrastic 
form appears occasionally. Examine these New Testament illustra- 
tions: Matt. 7:25 (reBeueriwro); 26:48 (joav BeBapnuévan); Mark 
14:44 (Sedéxer); 16:9 (exBeBrjxe); Luke 4:29 (@xoddunro); 5:17 
(jjoav edyAvOeres); 8:29 (ovvnprdxe); 15:24 (jv drodwdas); 16:20 
(€BéBrAyro); Jo. 6:17 (éyeydve, and note great variety of tenses in 
verses 16-21); 11:44 (weprededer0) 3 18:5 (ioryxe); Acts 14:23 (me- 
moteixecav); 20:16 (kexpiker); 21:29 (Hoav mpoewpaxores, and note 
cionyayey and Kexoivwxey in preceding verse). 

(c) The future perfect. This was always a rare tense and is 
nearly extinct in the New Testament. It is not often necessary to 
express completed action in future time. The few examples in the 
New Testament are confined to the indicative. One (xexpdfovrac) 
in Lu. 19:40 is not supported by Aleph BL, and is not in West- 
cott and Hort’s text. The other examples are periphrastic futures 
with <ipé save eiSjow in Heb. 8:11, and this is from the LXX. The 
two ancient Greek future perfects active (éorjéw and reOvyéw) do 
not appear in the New Testament. As examples of the periphras- 
tic conjugation observe the following: Matt. 16:19 (éora: dedeuevor) ; 
Lu. 12 252 (€covrar diapepepropevor) ; Heb, 2:13 (éropas werobds). 


> 


CHAPTER XX. 
CO-ORDINATE AND SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. CONJUNCTIONS. 


1. What is a sentence? The answer in grammatical terms is not 
so easy as it appears at first. The word sententia is, of course, a 
thought, an opinion expressed. The object of language is supposed 
to be to convey thought—or to conceal it. Any word or phrase 
that conveys a clear and complete idea is a sentence. Is the verb 
essential to a sentence? Some grammarians think so, but that is 
not always true. The verb is the main word in a sentence and is 
usually expressed, but not always. It is not alone the copula éoriv 
that is sometimes absent. Any verb may be absent if the sense is 
clear without it. When sailors shout ‘‘A sail! A sail!’’ it is a dis- 
tinct idea. 

2. The simple sentence grew up around the verb. Subject and 
predicate became the foci of the sentence. Each of these 
might or might not be further amplified by the various parts of 
speech or by adjuncts. The child is making progress when he 
puts words together. The clause may be long or short. 

8. Co-ordination of clauses is the next step in language. Two 
clauses are either placed side by side with connecting links (true 
conjunctions) or contrasted with each other (disjunctive particles). 
Co-ordination (paratactic conjunctions) was the first and always 
the most frequent method of uniting clauses. In the New Testa- 
ment the xow# usage is perhaps heightened in this particular by the 
use of xaf much like Hebrew vav, though not to the extent of the 
LXX. Kai is as frequent as ré is uncommon in the New Testa- 
ment. Téis used chiefly in Luke (especially Acts) as Luke 2:16 
(ré—xaf), 21:11, etc. Besides ré—xal it is found alone (Acts 1:15), 
with 8é (Acts 19:2), and with another ré (Acts 2:46). But xaé in 
the New Testament is the most frequent of all conjunctions. Turn 
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to the Gospel of John, for instance, and it meets you at every turn 
as a mere connective between words (Jo. 3:22), at the beginning 
of clauses (9:39), equal to and yet (3:19), in the sense of also 
(10:16). For otre. . . . xaé see Jo. 4:11. Another use equivalent 
to even is found elsewhere (Lu. 10:17). The xat éyevero so common 
in Luke (over fifty times) does look like the Hebrew, but the 
papyrihaveitalso. The N. T. has four constructions with kat éyévero, 
one is kal éyévero xaé (Lu. 5:17), another is cat éyévero and the verb 
(1:23) another in xal éyevero xai i8ov (24:4), and the last is the 
infinitive (Mk. 2:23). Soalso éyevero dé (Lu. 6:1). In xat éyevero xai, 
the second xafis almost like 6m. Aé (Jo. 11:4) and ada (2 Cor. 
7:11) are both in themselves co-ordinating conjunctions. For — 
kat... . Kat see Jo. 6:36. For kai ydp see Jo. 4:23. In Matt. — 
26:15 kai (kdyo.... mapaddow) almost has the force of tva. Kat 
can be used any number of times. See Matt. 18:25. The para- 
tactic conjunctions are not always used. Cf. 2 Tim. 3:2f. (Asyn- 
deton). Cf. 1 Cor. 15:42-44. 

4, Contrast is expressed by several conjunctions in frequent use. 
7 is used fairly often both singly and doubly (#—#) as Matt. 5:17; 
6:24. So also e’ve, only in Paul’s Epistles (common) and twice in 
1 Peter. See 1 Cor. 3:22. 4€ is not so frequent as a transitional 
conjunction between sentences as it was in the earlier Greek. This 
is due to the wide use of xaé and to the frequent absence of trans- 
itional conjunctions in the New Testament. Still 8¢ occurs very 
often and both as a slight mark of transition and as a rather strong 
adversative conjunction, depending altogether on the context. See 
1 Cor. 15:12, 20. Cf. éyw dé (Matt. 5:28). For xai 8€ see Jo.6:51. 
é\Ad does not in itself mean contrast any more than 8, but is so 
used in appropriate contexts (Jo. 6:32). For use in mere pro- 
gressive statement see 2 Cor. 7:11. For add in conclusion of a 
condition see Rom. 6:5. For ddd’ # see 2 Cor. 1:18. jv occurs 
only once (Heb. 6:14) and that in a quotation from the Septua- 
gint. dws occurs only three times (John 12:42). 

5. Disjunctive conjunctions are # and ere. In Matt. 12:33 we 
have 7... . #, but in Lu. 20:4 only one #. For jr... . 7H see 
(Rom. 6:16). Green (Handbook of N. T. Greek Grammar, p. 345) 
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cites xa‘ in Matt. 21:23 as practically disjunctive. Cf. Heb. vav. 


For # xaé see Rom. 4:9. For eve. . . . elre see Rom. 12:6-8. Neg- 
ative disjunctives are frequent. So otk... . od (Acts 8:21) 
ode... . odd€ (Rev. 9:4), otre. . . . obre (Rom. 8:38), ofdé.... 
ovre (Gal. 1:12), wy... . wydé (Jo. 4:15), pydé. . . . dé (Matt. 
10:10). We even have otre. . . . xaf (Jo. 4:11). 

6. Inferential conjunctions serve also to mark the transition 
from sentence to sentence as well as from clause to clause. The 
Greeks carried the idea of inner relation often to all the sentences. 
So close did they feel the-bond of connected thought to be. da (from 
dpapioxw) is used fairly often and is usually prepositive in the New 
Testament, especially with otvy (Matt. 12:28; Eph. 2:19).  ovy is 
very common in the Gospel of John (not Epistles and Revelation) 
and moderately so elsewhere. It is used in both the transitional 
and illative senses (John 2:18; Matt. 3:10). dpa otv is common in 
Paul as Rom. 8:12. ydp (yé+épa) is very common indeed in 
various resultant senses (explanation, argument, etc.) due to its 
compound etymology, and the various connections in which it 
occurs. See Acts 8:31; Matt. 1:21; Rom. 2:1; 16:19. Cf. rovyapody 
(Heb. 12:1), and rotmv (Lu. 20:25). The Greek like the Latin 
uses the relative like a conjunction and begins a sentence thus. 
So av@ dv (Lu. 12:3), 86 (Rom. 1:24), ete. Cf. dore Matt. 19:6. 

7. But the Greek is particularly rich in subordinating conjunc- 
tions which introduce dependent clauses. Thus a number of 
dependent clauses may be grouped around one independent clause, 
the whole being a highly organized method of speech. The Sans- 
krit and the Hebrew are both poor in these subordinating con- 
junctions. But Greek is like Latin and English in this respect. 
These conjunctions will be discussed in detail in connection with 
the special forms of sentence that they give rise to. Here a few 
only are mentioned en bloc. dru is freely used both in direct quo- 
tations (Matt. 4:6), indirect quotations (Matt. 2:16), and in causal 
sentences (Lu. 6:20). So with és in comparative clauses, temporal 
clauses, indirect discourse (how, not ‘‘that’’). See Lu. 24:6; 
Rom. 15:24 (as dv). dre and dray are used hundreds of times, 
éaére not at all (WH.), éweé (Heb. 9:26; 10:2; Rom. 3:6) and 
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érady seldom, jvixa twice, gore not at all, és often, wexpr and dxpe 
seldom, dzov common, of fairly so, 64ev moderately often. But the 
time would fail to tell of all the Greek conjunctions in this space. 
This list added to those already discussed in subordinate clauses, 
will give some idea of New Testament usage. 

8. Modes, tenses, and voices mean the same thing in both sub- 
ordinate and independent clauses. The root idea of mode and 
tense is always discernible. Each will be colored by the meaning 
of the verb itself and the context, but here again the resultant idea 
of all these must not be put upon the mode. The Greek isa 


highly organized language with a rich collection of conjunctions, 


both co-ordinating and subordinating. Itis thus possible in Greek, 
by means of the sharp distinction in tense, mode, and conjunction 
to make yery exact distinctions in the expression of Greek thought. 
The imperative is naturally used seldom in subordinate clauses, 
and in the New Testament very seldom. Note 6 dyriornre (1 Pet. 
5:9), eis Hv orjre in 1 Pet. 5:12, and ta... . xavydow (1 Cor. 1:31). 
The point to insist on is that the subordinating conjunctions do 
not change the root ideas in mode, voice, and tense. In Matt. 
9:31 (épare pydets ywwoxérw) two imperatives come together. In 
1 Cor. 1:31 xavxdoOw after iva is due to the quotation. 

9. The two kinds of statement natural to subordinate clauses 
are positive assertion and doubting assertion. The indicative, of 
course, is used for the one, and the subjunctiye and the optative 
for the other. In the New Testament the subjunctive is nearly 
always used for the second idea. The infinitive and participle are 
also freely used in subordinate clauses, not with conjunctions, 
however, as they are not really modes. Often an idea in Greek 
can be expressed with substantial identity either by a conjunction 
and a finite mode, or by the infinitive with or without a preposi- 
tion, or by the participle. Individual style and taste will often 
determine between them as well as between several conjunctions of 
similar import. All subordinate clauses maintain a case relation 
to the principal part of the sentence, and so are either substantive, 
adjective, or adverbial. See Matt. 9:28 where the clause with ére 
is in the accusative case and is substantive. The relative clause is 


a a ; 
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an adjective clause (Lu. 1:26) as the temporal clause is an adverbial 
clause (Lu. 1:23). 

10. So close did the Greeks feel the connection of thought to be 
that independent sentences were often, almost usually in the more 
careful writers, joined together. by some of the co-ordinating con- 
junctions or intensive particles. In Plato or Demosthenes such 
sentences and even paragraphs are thrown into relief or relation to 
each other by 8€, kai, dAAd, re, oddé, yap, otv, dpa, 7, Sy, etc. As 
mentioned above even relative pronouns (cf. é6ev Heb. 8:3) with 
prepositions were so used as éy ofs, ob xdpw (Lu. 7:47), 82 qv airiay 
(2 Tim. 1:12), etc. But in the New Testament this inner bond is 
not so constantly preserved. In Romans, for instance, where the 
line of thought is close, Paul constantly follows the ancient idiom. 
But in the Gospels frequent breaks occur as in Jo. 13:21,22,23,24, 
25, but in 26 we find oty. Koi is perhaps rather more frequently 
used at the beginning of sentences than in the earlier Greek. Cf. 
Jo, 18:27, 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FINAL CLAUSES. 


1. Pure final clauses are adverbial, and are in fact in the accus- 
ative case (general reference). Compare the adverb dwpedy. Here 
there is design, something aimed at, finis, end, aim. 

2. In the New Testament the pure final particles are iva, dzws, 
py. 4s occurs once (Acts 20:24) according to some documents. 
So Westcott and Hort. ta is far the most common particle of 
design and is used chiefly with, the subjunctive, but often with the 
future indicative, and even a few times with the present indicative. 
Seek the force of mode, voice, and tense in each instance. As 
illustrations of these particles take Mk. 9:9 (iva pydevi dupyynowvtar); 
Lu. 6:34 (a drodAaBwow); 20:10 (ha Sdécovew); 1 Jo. 5:20 (ta 
ywveéoxopev). In the case of dzws only the subjunctive is used in the 
text of W H except once (Rom. 3:4 with av), and usually without 
dy as in Matt. 6:2 (érws dofacbdow), negative wy (Matt. 6:18, dxws 
py pavys), but occasionally with av as in Luke 2:35 (drws dy 
droxadvp$dow). The old classic construction of érws and the future 
indicative with verbs of effort has disappeared in the New Testa- 
ment. In Rom. 3:4 dros vyoas is from the LXX. “Orws in Lu. 
24:20 (drws rapedwxav) is relative merely and not final. jx), parore, 
and pijrws are used for pure design and so adverbial. The sub- 
junctive or future indicative can be used. So Mk. 18:36 (ju edpy); 
14:2 (wajrore Eorar); 1 Cor. 9:27 (yajros yerwopar). pajrws is also used 
with the aorist indicative to express a design about a past event. 
So Gal. 2:2 (pjrws &payov) and 1 Thess. 3:5 (pips éreipacev), 
In 2 Tim. 2:25 W H have in the text pore dé (opt.) after prim- 
ary tense. 

3. wWais not always strictly final. It is in the New Testament 
very often non-final, not result, but not yet design. In this con- 
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struction the clause is substantive and gives the content and not 
the purpose. The clause will then be substantive and in the nomi- 
native, accusative, or some other case. In modern Greek’ vé and 
finite mode has supplanted the infinitive. This tendency is per- 
ceptible in the New Testament. The negative is yj. The possible 
optative in Eph. 1:17 (8¢y) is not pure design. Both here and in 
2 Tim. 2:25 the optative in text of W H is after primary tense. It 
may seem strange that this non-final or sub-final use of &va did not 
come to be pure result since the Latin ut (cf. English that) was 
used in both senses. But as a matter of fact it did not. °Ozas is 
also sometimes employed in the non-final and substantive sense. 
The same thing is also true of mui}, pijrore, pojros, especially after 
verbs of beseeching, striving, fearing, etc., and in the accusative. 
vy in the best documents is found only with the subjunctive in 
New Testament, as Acts 27:17 (pj exréowow). pajrore is little used 
' in this sense, but is found with subjunctive and future indicative 
asin Heb. 4:1 (pyrore doxy); 3:12 (uyjrore orar). more has lost 
its temporal idea and means ‘‘perchance.’’ pws is used with the 
subjunctive as 1 Cor. 8:9 (yrws yévnra). If the fear or caution 
is about a present or past event, the indicative is used with pyras. 
So Gal. 4:11 (pyrws Kexorioxa). With the infinitive poBotpuo. means 
to hesitate (Matt. 2:22, éboByOn aredOciv). In Lu. 19:21 we have 
éru. . . . after époBovpnv oc. Here are further examples of ta 
with the non-final idea: Mk. 8:22 (iva awyra: after rapoxadodorv) ; 
Matt. 18:6 (cvpdeper iva xpepac7;); Mk. 9:30 (od« 70cAev iva tis yvor) ; 
Jo. 15:12 f. (ta éyarare in apposition with évrody, iva 67 in apposi- 
tion with ravrys). A peculiar use of wa with the imperative in 
1 Cor. 1:31 (ia xovydcOw) is due to the direct quotation without 
change of form. John’s Gospel has ta about one hundred and 
fifty times while Luke has only sixteen instances of it in Acts. 

4, There are other methods of expressing design in the New 
Testament besides conjunctions. ‘The infinitive is very commonly 
used for this purpose and never expresses mere result, not even 
Rom. 7:3 (rod py evar); either by itself as accusative of general 
reference, Mark 2:17 (xadéoa.); or with the very common toi (geni- 
tive of the article, and not our English to) as Matt. 2:13 (rob dao- 
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Noa); or with eis 7d (often in Paul), as Rom. 1:11 (és ro ornptxOn- 
vat); or with zpés ré (common in Luke and Paul), as Matt. 23:5 
mpos To Oeabjvar); or with dare as Matt. 24:24 (dere wAavaoGar); or 
with és (twice only), as Heb. 7:9 (és éros eixeiv). Moreover, the 
relatiye with the future indicative, Mark 1:2 (6s xarackevace:) or 
the subjunctive, Heb. 8:3 (6 zpocevéyxyn), can be used to indicate 
design. A few examples of the future participle also occur, as 
Acts 8:27 (apookxvvjowv). 

5. Sometimes the principal verb is not expressed and the con- 
text must supply the leading idea as only the dependent clause is 
given. This is natural in abrupt speech. So Mk. 5:23 (iva émi6y7s) ; 
Matt. 20:32 (iva dvovryOow) ; Eph. 4:29 (iva 80). 

6. Then again ta itself is not used in what is like a non-final 
clause. However these examples can be otherwise and more 
properly explained than by the ellipsis of iva. Each verb may be 
independent and the subjunctive merely the hortatory subjunctive 
or a question of doubt. So Lu. 6:42 (des éxBaAw; compare the 
modern Greek as and subjunctive regularly); Jo. 18:39 (BovAccbe 
drodvow) ; Mk. 14:12 (Gras Erouudowper). 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CLAUSES OF RESULT. 


1. Consecutive clauses had a meager development in Greek as 
compared with Latin and modern English. After all result was 
once design and design may be contemplated result. So ut in 
Latin serves both purposes. Blass (Grammar of N. T. Greek, p. 
272) thinks that wa came to be so used in the New Testament. 
But to this we demur. 

2. In the ancient Greek the consecutive idea was expressed by 
éore and the indicative when it was regarded as actually accom- 
plished. There are only two examples of this use of #ore in the 
New Testament, John 3:16 (dere éuwxev), and Gal. 2:13 (éore ova- 
ayx0n). The indicative suits these two cases exactly. 

3. But in the New Testament the infinitive with dere is very 
common, not merely in the sense of design, the old usage (Luke 
4:29, dore xataxpypvica), but also of actual result (Mark 4:37 dore 
yepilecOa). Cf. Matt. 13:32 (dore édAGciv). This latter is indeed 
the usual construction of dore in the New Testament, some forty- 
five examples in all. 

4, The word dore is also used at the homens of sentences with 
the indicative, the subjunctive, or even the imperative. But here 
it has no effect on the construction at all and is not a consecutive 
particle, but an inferential conjunction. See Mk. 2:28 (dere éoriv) ; 
1 Cor. 5:8 (dore éopré{wpev); 1 Cor. 10:12 (dore Brererw). 

5. The origin of éo7e is very simple, és and ré. és was originally 
a demonstrative (és in Homer) and then a relatiye. It is not 
always easy to decide which dove is with the infinitive, demonstra- 
tive, or relative, nor does it greatly matter in actual usage. 

6. Perhaps a word more is needed to observe that not only is 
tva not used in the strict consecutive sense, but the infinitive is not 
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so used except with dore. No true example of rod and the infini- 
tive in this sense exists in the New Testament, nor of eis ré and 
infinitive, not to mention zpés 7é and the infinitive. See on the 
other side Burton, N. 7. Moods and Tenses, p. 157. 

7. °Ed¢’ dre (on condition that) does not appear in the New Tes- 
tament at all nor és re after 7. Blass (Gr. of N. T. Gk., p. 224) 
thinks that iva in Gal. 2:9 is practically equal to é¢’ dre. 

8. In Heb. 3:11; 4:3 és is considered consecutive by some 
scholars (so), but ‘‘as’’ is probably correct. 

9. In Matt. 8:27 dr is practically a resultant conjunction after 
ovros. Cf. quiin Latin. Toramds éorw otros étu Kal of dvenor kal F 
Oddacoa aitrg traxovovow; cf. also Lu. 8:25. This is much like 
ovTws wore, 

10. Burton (N. 7. Moods and Tenses, p. 118) says that New Tes- 
tament Greek uses the relative with the idea of result as in Latin 
and the older Greek, but he cites no example to that effect. In 
Rom. 8:32 és ye with édeioaro comes close to that idea. 


oe 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WISHES. 


1. It is not the verbs that express wish or will that are here 
under discussion though they have an interest in themselves. Cf. 
Matt. 1:19 (€8ovA76y for deliberate choice) and Matt. 2:18 (#Oer\ev 
for inclination). It is how the New Testament Greek expresses a 
wish that we have to consider. 

2. The old Greek usage of ee and e ydp has vanished. Instead 
is found édedrov (SeAov without augment) used as a particle like 
utinam in Latin. Cf. already ddes with subjunctive above. 

3. So then a wish about the past is put in the aorist indicative 
with é¢edov as in 1 Cor. 4:8 (dedov éBacirevoare). 

4. A wish about the present is expressed by the imperfect 
indicative and d¢edtov. So Rev. 3:15 (dperov js). Cf. also 2 Cor. 
11:1. In Rey. 3:15 Text. Rec. actually has édfedov ctys. 

5. A wish about the future may also be expressed by odedov and 
the future indicative as we have it once in Gal. 5:12 (ddedov dzro- 
Kopovra). But the usual way to express a future wish in New 
Testament Greek is still the optative, once the present as in Acts 
8:20 (ely), usually the aorist as in 1 Thess. 5:23 (dydou). The 
commonest wish of this kind is py yevoro (Gal. 6:14). 

6. The wish about the future may verge on the border of a com- 
mand or prohibition as in Mk. 11:14 (uyxér padyou, the only opta- 
tive in Mark). On the other hand the imperative in imprecations 
is close to a wish as in Gal. 1:9 (dvdOeua éorw). 

7. In Acts 26:29 (ctéa/unv dv) we have the apodosis of a fourth 
class condition, the so-called potential optative, a very polite form 
of expression. This is in harmony with classic diction. 

8. The imperfect tense with the verb of wishing offers another 
polite and courteous way of saying a difficult thing. It is just the 
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imperfect without dv with no suggestion of a condition at all. The 
present indicative would be too blunt. So éBovddunv (Acts 25:22), 
n0edov (Gal. 4:20), yixéuny (Rom. 9:3). As examples of 64 take 
Matt. 20:14; Rom. 1:18, and of Bovdouar 1 Tim. 2:8. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


CAUSAL SENTENOES. 


1. The common particle yép is used in co-ordinate, not subor- 
dinate, clauses. In sense it is often causal, but it is not considered 
a causal conjunction in the formal usage. 

2. The usual causal conjunction is dé and in some writers 
(James, 1 Pet., Heb.) d&dm. The subjunctive mode is not used 
nor the optative. The indicative has its usual force. The nega- 
tive is always od as in 1 Jo. 5:10 (67: od wemiorevxev) except in one 
instance (Jo. 3:18) where the construction is closely parallel to the 
above (6re py wexiorevxey). The distinction is exactly that between 
ov and py and it is areal one. Sometimes the causal connection is 
not very close and not very different from ydp. Cf. 1 Cor. 10:17 
(both ére and ydép) and Rom. 1:21 (67). For acloser link see 
1 Cor. 11:2 (67) and Lu. 1:13 (dr). 

3. "Ered, éreidy, and éreadyrep are all found in the New Testa- 
ment. But éredyrep appears only in Luke’s classical introduction 
to his Gospel (1:1), while ézed9 is found some nine times in this 
sense (1 Cor. 1:22, éedi airotow). “Eveé is still more frequent in 
the usual causal sense (as Heb. 5:2, éet wepixerrar). The classical 
usage of an ellipsis with ee persists in the New Testament also 
where éreé=since if that were true. So Heb. 9:26 (éret ee); 10:2 
(éret oi dv éravcavro). Once the negative with éeé is yy as in Heb. 
9:17 (eel py Tore ioxver). 

4, In Matt. 25:40,45 éd’ dcov is causal, éf’ doov éroujoare. Note 
also xa? cov in Heb. 7 :20. 

5. KeOér, though a comparative particle as in Acts 4:35 (kaBdre 
dy efxev), is yet in Luke used also as a causal conjunction. So Lu. 
19:9 (xaOdr éoriv). In Heb. (as d0ev Spero, 3:1) de occurs 
some half dozen times. 
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6. The infinitive with &¢ is often used in the New Testament to 
express a reason. See Luke 2:4 (&a76 dv). Cf. Mk. 5:4. In 
Jo. 2:24 we have &a& 76 and érz in verse 25. 

7. The participle likewise is used where the causal idea is im- 
plied. So Matt. 1:19 (8/cavos dv). Usually in such cases the par- 
ticle és is added to give the alleged reason, which may or may 
not be the true one. So Lu. 16:1 (ds diacxoprifwv) ; Acts 27:30 
(ds peddovrwv). So also dorep in Acts 2:2 (dorep hepopévys). 

8. The relative pronoun may imply a cause. So Heb. 12:6 
(dv mapadexerar). So often dors as in Matt. 7:15 (otrwes Epxovrar) ; 
Rom. 6:2 (ofrwes). 

9. "Av® dv (Lu. 1:20) and &6 (Heb. 3:10) almost amount to 
causal conjunctions. Cf. also ob xdpw, & qv airiav, etc. In Heb. 
2:18 év @ is practically causal. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


1. Some general remarks. The Greek conditional sentence is 
one of the crowning triumphs of syntax. No language has sur- 
passed it in accuracy of expression. In the modern Greek the loss 
of the optative is felt, and the system generally has suffered col- 
lapse, as is the case in modern English. The important things to 
understand ina Greek condition are the mode and tense. Historical 
syntax does not justify the modern distinction into general and 
particular conditions. There are four separate forms for Greek 
conditions (Winer, Broadus, Blass). They are the condition 
determined as fulfilled, the condition determined as unfulfilled, 
the condition undetermined but with prospect of determination, 
the condition undetermined and with remote prospect of deter- 
mination. Let us first see the standard forms. Then we can 
study the variations. 

2. The condition determined as fulfilled. Here any tense of the 
indicative is used in the condition, and any tense of the indicative 
in the conclusion. The indicative states the condition as a fact. 
It may or may not be true in fact. The condition has nothing to 
do with that, but only with the statement. It is here that Hadley 
and Allen chiefly err. This condition does assume the reality of 
the condition. Take Matt. 12:27. Christ’did not cast out demons 
by Beelzebub, but in argument he assumes it. The indicative 
mode determines the condition as fulfilled, so far as the statement 
is concerned. ¢ is used in the condition clause as a rule, though 
sometimes édv occurs with the present indicative and often with the 
future. In Homer édy (or e xe) is used freely with indicative or 
subjunctive as in the modern Greek. Sometimes the apodosis is 
not in the indicative at all, but in the imperative or the hortatory 
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subjunctive. But this variation is so slight as not to change the 
essential nature of the condition. This is far the most common 
condition. It is the natural one to use, unless there is a special 
reason to use another. It is the condition taken at its face value 
without any insinuations or implications. The context, of course, 
must determine the actual situation. The protasis often comes 
first. Some representative examples are here given: Matt. 12:27 
(ci &Bddrdw, &BdAdrovow); 12:28 (ec exBddrAw, fbacer); 26:33 («i 
oxavdadicOjcovrat, cxavdadicOjcopar); Lu. 4:3 (ei ef, eiré); 19:40 (ev 
cwrjcovow, kpdfovow); Jo. 15:20 (ei ediwkav, SuwEovow); 18:23 (a 
€ddAnoa, paptipyoov); Acts 11:17 (ei éwxev, ris juny); 1 Thess. 3:8 
(apev dv orjxere); 1 Cor. 15:16 (ei otk eyetpovrar, éypyeptar). These 
examples will exhibit the freedom and variety shown in this most 
common condition usually termed the condition of the first class. 

3. The condition determined as unfulfilled. Here only past 
tenses of the indicative are used with e in the condition and gen- 
erally dv in the conclusion. This condition states the condition as 
untrue, as contrary to fact. It may be fact, but it is here treated 
as not fact. Here again it is the statement only that is contrary to 
reality. Take Luke 7:39 where the Pharisee assumes that Jesus 
is not a prophet and hence does not know. The indicative mode 
determines the condition, and as unfulfilled by suggestion. A 
present matter is looked at from the standpoint of the past (im- 
perfect indicative), while a past event is looked at from a remoter 
standpoint (aorist or past perfect indicative). Sometimes this 
point of view, together with the context, is sufficient to make clear 
this condition without ad in the conclusion. So Jo. 15:22 (¢ ph 
7MABov, ok eixooav). Note vv d¢ following by way of contrast. Cf. 
also the same construction in verse 24. In particular, verbs of 
fitness, propriety, possibility, and obligation do not need dy (not 
omitted, simply not needed). So Matt. 26:24 (xaddv Fv e od 
éyevvOn) ; Acts 26:32 (éd%varo ei ui érexexAnro). So also the apodosis 
éa in Matt. 23:23 and od xaOjxev in Acts 22:22. Usually, however, 
dy is expressed in the conclusion to make more clear the idea of 
unreality (the definite use of av). Indicative conditions would nate 
urally be taken as being of the first class, unless there is something 
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in the context to show otherwise. The presence of dy in the apo- 


' dosis came to be accepted as hint enough. But, as seen above, 


this hint was not always considered necessary. The context and 
common sense were often relied on as sufficient. It is only in past 
time, however, that any question arises between conditions of the 
first and second classes. Both, according to the genius of the 
indicative, make positive assumptions, one as true, the other as 
untrue. Neither goes into the actual facts of the case. That, to 
be sure, has to be left to the nature of the case. Modern Greek 
has lost this idiom. Cf. English ambiguity. The dy in the apo- 
dosis cannot begin the clause. The New Testament has a number 
of clear examples of this form of the condition, that of the second 
class: Matt. 11:21 (ei éyévovro, madox dv perevonoay); 23:30 (ei jucba, 
oix Gv nyeba); 24:43 (ei nda, eypnydpycev av Kal ovk dy eiacev; observe 
repetition of dv as in Lu. 17:6); Lu. 7:39 (ei qv, éyvwoxev dv); 12:39 
(ei 75a, eypyyopynoe Gy kat otk adnxey; margin in WH. has ovx dv like 
Matt. 24:43); Jo. 14:28 (e jyamare, éxapnre av); 18:30 (et py jv 
mov, ovk av mwapeddxapev); 19:11 (ovx eles, ci py Hv Sedopevov); Acts 
18:14 (ei pev jv, Kata Adyov ay avecysuyv; and contrast with the next 
verse, ei d€ éoriv, dWeobe); Heb. 11:15 (ei éuvnpdvevov, elxov adv, this 
about past time); 1 Jo. 2:19 (e joay, pewerpxeacay av). 

4. The condition undetermined with some expectation that it 
will be determined. Here the subjunctive is naturally used in the 
condition as the more vivid of the two modes of doubtful assertion. 
édv is used in the condition and sometimes dy or ei. The conclu- 
sion most naturally has the future indicative, but that is not nec- 
essary. ‘There is considerable variety in the form of the conclu- 
sion. In point of fact any tense of the indicative, subjunctive, or 
imperative may be here employed. The use of the optative would 
make a mixed condition which will be discussed later. It all 
depends on the idea in the speaker’s mind and his point of view. 
The so-called present general condition really belongs here. The 
subjunctive mode (undetermined) thus clearly marks it off from 
the two conditions with the indicative (determined). As can be 
readily seen, the line of cleavage between this condition and the 
first condition when it has the future indicative is not very sharply 
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drawn. Goodwin indeed rubs it out entirely. But it is best not 
to do that. The difference, as already remarked, between the 
subjunctive and the future indicative is not great, though it is real. 
Sometimes, though not often, éév is contracted into dy after the 
fashion of the older Greek. So in Jo. 16:23 (dv tt airnonre, Sdoe). 
Further examples follow of the third class condition: Matt. 5:18 
(Ziv pupavO7, édoOjoerar); 18:13 (dav yévytar, A€yw); 18:15 (édy 
dxovoy, eépSyous); Mk. 3:24 (édy peprO7, od Siwarau); Lu. 9:13 (ov« 
cioty, ef pap te dyopdowpev); Jo. 7:17 (éav Ody, yodoera); 7:37 (ov 
Sw, epxécOw); 8:51 (giv typyoy, od pi Oewpyjon); 12:32 (ay tYo8a, 
éxiow); 13:17 (2 ratra oiSare, paxdpiol éore eay route adra; note both | 
conditions and the distinction); Acts 5:38 (éay 9, xataAvOjoeras; 
contrast with e éoriv, ob SuvjoeoOe in the next verse); 1 Cor. 7:28 
(éav yhuys, ox quaptes); 2 Cor. 5:1 (éav xatadvO7, exouev). So also 
compare el ris Kade? (1 Cor. 10:27) with édv rs etry (1 Cor. 10:28); 
Phil. 8:12 (ei xaraAdBw). In Mk. 10:30 éav pi AdBy is unusual 
after ovdds ds. See Jo. 5:19 for two uses of a. 

5. The condition is undetermined and with no indication as to 
determination. Naturally the optative is here used as the least 
vivid of the two modes of doubtful statement. Note also the op- 
tative in both condition and conclusion. Both of the undeter- 
mined conditions are thus marked off by mode (subjunctive and 
optative) from the two determined conditions (indicative mode). 
ei is used in the condition and dy in the conclusion (less definite 
use of dv). In English translation it is difficult to distinguish this 
form of condition from the second class condition as described 
above (under 3). But the two conditions differ radically in Greek 
after Homer’s time. In the New Testament no whole example of 
this class of conditions occurs. We have the condition or the con- 
clusion, but not both at the same time. Already, then, this con- 
dition was beginning to break down. In modern Greek it is gone. 
The so-called past general supposition belonged here with a mixed 
conclusion. But this construction is not in the New Testament. 
All that we have left then in the New Testament are some protases 
by themselves and some apodoses by themselves. The optative is 
also found in a mixed condition like Acts 8:31 (was yap dv Swvatuny 
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edy py tis S8nyyjce pe). This condition was even quite common in 
literary Greek, as it lent itself readily to polite expression. Butit 
never had a firm hold on the popular tongue. The other three 
conditions really answer for ordinary use, though without this 
precise shade of thought. Here are a few New Testament speci- 
mens of the fourth class condition: Acts 24:19 is a mixed cone 
dition like Acts 8:31, but not of the same kind (ots @%e. ét ood 
mapeivas Kai KaTyyopely, el Tu éxorey pds pe). In Acts 27:39 (ei Svvawro) 
there is a touch of indirect discourse like Acts 17:27 (e doa ye Wy- 
Aadyoeav). See also Acts 17:18 (ré av Ox) an apodosis of the 
fourth class with which compare Lu. 9:46 (76 rés ay ety) which is 
not due to indirect discourse. In Acts 26:29 (edéaéuny dv) the 
usual apodosis appears. The protasis is found in 1 Pet. 3:14 (¢ xat 
macxore), 3:17 (ei OeAn), and 1 Cor. 15:37 (ei Tvyor). 

6. Mixed conditions. In a language as flexible as the Greek 
it could not be expected that everything should remain hard and 
fast. The variations in the structure of conditional sentences are 
not even all of them peculiar to the Greek genius. Many of them 
belong to the play of the human mind. It is obviously natural 
for one point of view to be occupied in the condition and another 
in the conclusion (1 Cor. 7:28, éav yjpuns, ovx jyaptes). This leads 
to what are called mixed conditions. The grammatical construc- 
tion is merely accommodated, as always, to the mental conception. 
All that is involved in a mixed condition is that one form is used 
in the protasis and another in the conclusion. In the development 
of the four normal classes of conditions, it would be strange if some 
interplay were not found. The human mind does not work in 
ironclad forms. If we recognize the fact of life in language, what 
are called mixed conditions will give no serious trouble. In Acts 
8:31 (see above) we have a protasis of the first class and an apo- 
dosis of the fourth. So in Acts 24:19 we find a protasis of the 
fourth and an apodosis of the second class. In John 8:39 in the 
marginal reading we have a protasis of the first class and an apo- 
dosis of the second (e éoré, éwou?re). A clear case of this is found 
in Lu. 17:6 (ei éxere, éd€yere dv). 

7. The participle may be used instead of a fully expressed con- 
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dition. The participle does not in itself mean condition, but it 
may suggest it. So Lu. 19:23 (xdy& éAdov ov réKw ay atts expaga). 
Here a conclusion of the second class is expressed and the parti- 
ciple conceals or implies the condition. So also AapBavopevov (1 Tim. 
4:4) suggests a condition of either the first or the third class. 

8. Elliptical conditions. An incomplete condition is really a 
species of ellipsis, or even aposiopesis, and is common to all lan- 
guages. So Acts 26:29 (ctgaiuyv dv, only apodosis) ; 23:9 (ei éAddy- 
cev, only protasis). Thus is to be explained also the abrupt use 
of e& (compare Hebrew ’im) in solemn oaths or other strong ex- 
pressions and questions. So Mk. 8:12 («i SoOjoera); Heb. 3:11 
(e édetcovrat). Here e& does not mean ‘‘not’’ though that is the 
resultant idea. It is an ellipse also when ¢ is used in direct ques- 
tions as in Lu. 13:23 (e dAcyou of cwfdpuevor). Cf. also Luke 22:49, 
The omission of the yerb is a common ellipsis as in Rom, 8:17 
(ec 8 réxva). So also the New Testament uses various expressions 
without the verb as e m7 (Matt. 5:13); e 8 py (unye)- as Mark 
2:22; ef wy te dv (1 Cor. 7:5); even éxrds wy (1 Tim. 5:19); doe? 
(Matt. 3:16) ; once déc7eped (1 Cor. 15:8) ; and once eiwep (Rom.3:30). 
Here of course the verb of the condition is not expressed; but 
even when it is a set phrase, it is still a condition. See John 14:2, 
where the conclusion occurs («lrov av). With éeé there is some- 
times a suppressed condition, the apodosis being expressed. So 
ea in Heb. 9:26 and ovk ay éxavcavro (10:2). 

9. A kind of condition worth noticing is one where the influ- 
ence of indirect discourse is felt. So Rom. 1:10 (ei rus edodwOyo- 
ouar); Acts 20:16 (ei ein); 27:39 (et divawro). With verbs of wonder 
as in Mark 15:44 (e réOvyxev) we meet the same phenomenon. In 
the same passage in Mark observe also ei dwéOavev (difference in 
tense). 

10. Concessive clauses are nothing but conditional sentences. 
Ka before ei or éavy has the force of even, and the condition would 
be “‘even if.”? This construction is not common in the New Testa- 
ment. See John 8:16 (xat éay xpivw). In e xaf or édv xaé the xal 
seems more nearly to have the idea of ‘‘also;”’ ‘‘if also’’ then would 
be a concession not so extreme as ‘“‘even if.’? So 2 Cor. 7:8 (e xat 
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€Avrnoa). ‘Kxairep occurs omy five times in the New Testament and 
with the participle each time. But Justin Martyr has xatrep édei: 
Aere in the First Apology. In Luke 12:38 we find kév./. . Kav. 
So Heb. 5:8 (xaérep dv). The correct text of Rev. 17:8 (wapéora) 
removes the old xaéep and the indicative. 

11. The negative of the condition clause with the subjunctive is 
always py (Lu. 13:3). With the indicative, however, either m7 or 
ov is used, but not in the same sense. py negatives rather the 
condition itself and in the New Testament the conclusion is nearly 
always negative also. So John 18:30 (ei uy jv). When ov is used 
in the condition, the negative is quite emphatic or there is antithesis 
or asingle word is negatived. So Lu. 18:4 (ei ov doBoduar); Jo. 1:25 
(ei ovk el); 5:47 (ef ov muorevere); 10:37 (ei o¥ 10H, with which com- 
pare «i zo just below and kav pH muoretnre). In Matt. 26:42 both 
ov and py occur in the same sentence (ei ov dvvatar todro mapedOetv 
éav py iw). In 1 Cor. 9:2 e od does not mean precisely what «i a# 
would. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


1. The relative pronoun relates two clauses by connecting a word 
in one clause with one in another. Compare Chapter XIII, 11, for 
brief discussion of the function of the relative pronoun. The rela- 
tive pronoun not only obviates the repetition of the noun, but 
binds together two clauses into one sentence. 

2. There are two kinds of relative clauses, the aajectiyal and the 
adverbial, just as there are two kinds of relative pronouns. Compare 
ésand as. Every relative clause is therefore either an adjective or 
an adverb. But like other adjectives the relatiye clause may be 
used as a substantive. Cf. Jo. 11:3. 

3. The relative adverbs may be either local as ézov, comparative 
like as, temporal as dre, final as ézws, causal or objective as Sr. 
Just as adjectives are sometimes used as substantives like 76 déyadv, 
so drt in indirect discourse introduces an object clause. Compare 
quod in Latin and even quia in late Latin like the Vulgate. It is 
therefore by means of the relative that Greek and Latin become so 
rich in subordinate clauses as compared with the Sanskrit, for 
instance. 

4, The mode in the relative clause has just the same force that 
it has in the independent clause. As a matter of fact in the ad- 
jectival relative clauses only the indicative and subjunctive are used 
in the New Testament. Take as illustrations Os ov« dxodovbe? Fuiv 
(Mk. 9:38) and 8° js Aatpevopev (Heb. 12:28). It is not the rela- 
tive clause that requires in itself either the indicative or subjunc- 
tive. 

5. The relative pronoun may be either definite or indefinite as 
is well illustrated by coors freely used in the New Testament in the 
nominatiye either as more definite than és (frig ovk ddatpeOjoerat 
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avrjs, Lu. 10:42) or less definite than és (dors o& fate, Matt. 
5:39). So then the indicative, the mode of clear cut statement, 
may be used either with the definite or the indefinite relative. So 
likewise with the subjunctive the mode of doubtful assertion. 
Instance &’ js Aatpedopey (Heb. 12:28) and éeris yap Sdov Tov vopov 
topyoy (James 2:10). Cf.-drov. ... déyo (Lu. 22:11). With 
3 mpocevéyxn (Heb. 8:3) compare 6 zpordépa (Heb. 9:7). This sub- 
junctive is in a clause of design. 

6. The grammars commonly speak of the conditional relative 
sentence, but I doubt the justice of this expression. It is true 
indeed that odors and eizs do not differ greatly in idea. Cf. varia- 
tions in MSS. on Mk. 8:34 between dors and ers. But after all there 
is a subtle difference in structure just as between the English ‘‘if 
any one’’ and ‘‘whoever.’’ Technically one is conditional and the 
other is relative. It is syntactical confusion to blend them just as 
it would be to call 6 AapBévev (John 13:20) the same thing as ds 
AapBdéve. Hence ay twa reno (Jo. 13:20) is a conditional clause, 
but és 8 ay drodeoa (Mk. 8:35) is a relative clause. The indefinite 
relative clause whether with indicative or subjunctive is much kin 
in idea to the conditional sentence, but formally it is still the rela- 
tive sentence. There is no ‘‘if’’ in the Greek clause any more than 
in the English. The use of dv with os and the future indicative 
(cf. Lu. 12:8) is indeed like éay and the future indicative. 

7. The use of dy in the relative clause does not make it a condi- 
tion. The use of a indeed is much like that of the relative dors. 
It has the effect of making the clause more definite as (cf. orav 
qvote, Rey. 8:1) dou av jYavro (Mk. 6:56), or the clause is ren- 
dered more indefinite as 6s dv ery (Matt. 5:22), So aris av py dxovoy 
(Acts 3:23). The form édy or dy is immaterial as os yap édv OAy 
and és & ay drodoy (Mk. 8:35). But dv is not necessary with the 
subjunctive in such relative clauses as is seen in James 2:10 (sors 
tnpjon). Cf. also dors dpvyonta (Matt. 10:33). Besides dy is very 
common with the indicative, especially the future as ds 8 ay darohéoe 
(Mk. 8:35), and the past indicative as dzov dy ciceropevero (Mk. 
6:56) and even the present indicative as dou ay trdya (Rev. 14:4). 
Cf. also Lu. 17:33. In Jo. 14:18 see dz dv, but édv vin 14:14, 
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8. The negative of the relative clause is wy with the subjunctive 
as 85 dv pi éxy (Lu. 8:18) and usually od with the indicative as Os 
yap obk zor xa Syav (Lu. 9:50). But when the relative is indefi- 
nite py may be found as 6 py dpodroyd (1 Jo. 4:3) and & pa det 
(Titus 1:11). In 2 Pet. 1:9 the relative is definite, but the sub- 
jective negative suits well, @ pi) rdpecrw tadra, 

9. Sometimes the relative is nearly equivalent to the Latin qu 
with the subjunctive (design or result). So dfs éorw 6 wapety rodro 
(Lu. 7:4) is practically result with which Blass (Grammar of N. T. 
Greek, p. 218) compares dus tva Avow (Jo. 1:27). See also 6s xara- 
oxevace. (Lu. 7:27) as a clause of purpose. Blass also cites (Mk. 
14:14) drov dayw and ovk éxw 6 rapabyow (Lu. 11:6) and otdéa exw 
doris pepyuvyoe (Phil. 2:20). The classic idiom ovdels éorw ds (MK. 
10:29) has no effect on the mode. The subjunctive is used also 
with such clauses of design as 8? js Aatpevwnev (Heb. 12:28). 

10. “Ogos, like és and doris, uses either édy (as dca éav OeAnre, 
Matt. 7:12) or dv (as dca av airjonre, Matt. 21:22). 


gi 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
TEMPORAL CLAUSES. 


1. The New Testament has quite a number of temporal con- 
junctions such as dxpu, eed, éadv, érady, Ews, fvixa, expt, dardre, Gre, 
drav, mpiv, ds. These will need to be discussed separately for the 
most part, but they can be grouped for convenience. 

2. One group can be made of dxpu, éws, wexpr, and mpiv in the 
sense of ‘‘until,’’ though even here a distinction has to be made 
and the words can best be treated separately. 

(a) *Axpe (so always in New Testament save twice dxpis, Gal. 
3:19 and Heb. 3:13) is both a preposition as in dxpe xapod (Lu. 
4:13) and less often a conjunction as in axpe reAeoO7 (Rev. 20:8). 
The simple conjunction is not socommon as is axpe hs uépas (Matt. 
24:38) and dxpe ob (Lu. 21:24). When an actual historical event 
is recorded, a past tense of the indicative is used as dxpe fs quépas 
ciondOev Noe (Lu. 17:27) and dyxpe ob dvéory (Acts 7:18). The 
present indicative can also be used of a present situation as in dypus 
ob Td onpepov Kadelros (Heb. 3:13). If the matter is still in the 
future the subjunctive aorist commonly occurs as in dxpe od 67 
(1 Cor. 15:25) and once with dy as in dypis dy &6y (Gal. 3:19). 
But the future indicative can be employed (dypu reAcoOnoovra, Rev. 
17:17) and once with dv (axpu ob av nw, Rev. 2:25). 

(b) “Eas likewise ismore common as a preposition (€ws tod Xpuc- 
rod, Matt. 1:17) than as a conjunction. As a conjunction we have 
ws (Matt. 2:9), éws ob (Matt. 14:22), and éws drov (5:25). They are 
all used in substantially the same sense. A past event is expressed 
by the past indicative as éws 7AOev (Matt. 24:39), éws ob eLypadby 
(Matt. 18:33), and éws drov épdvycav (Jo. 9:18). Where used 
about present time éws has the sense of ‘‘while’”’ and not ‘‘until.”’ 
So éws airés drodver tov bxAov (Mk. 6:45) after qvdyxacev with which 
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comp the Latin dum. This isin truth the meaning of és in 
éws Zpyouar (Jo. 21:22f. and 1 Tim. 4:13) where the future is viv- 
idly drawn into the present or the speaker mentally pe into the 
future. Even éws érov occurs once in this sense, €ws OTov et per avdTov 
év 77 686 (Matt. 5:25). Blass indeed contends for the sense of 
‘until’ here also (Grammar of N. T. Greek, p. 219) and even in 
év & epxouor (Lu. 19:18), a rather severe strain on the Greek idiom. 
For events in the future only the aorist subjunctive seems to be 
found though in éws érov oxdyw (Lu. 13:8) and éws ob dvareupw 
(Acts 25:21) the form is the same in the future indicative. “Av is 
not used with éws ot and éws dérov, but is very common with €ws (as 
gus dv tSwow, Lu. 9:27), but not always (éws tpocevEwpar, Mk. 14:32). 
In Rev. 20:5dxpurerecO7 is still future though preceded by €€ycav. 

(c) Mexpe is less used both as a preposition (j€xpe THs o7pepov, 
Matt. 11:23) and as a conjunction (only three times in reality, 
Mk. 13:30, Gal. 4:19, Eph. 4:13). Once (Eph. 4:13) the form is 
péxpt and in the other passages we have péxpis ot. In all three the 
aorist subjunctive is the construction and without av. 

(d) Ip (five times zpiv 7 as Acts 25:16) appears thirteen times 
and always with the infinitive save twice in negative sentences. 
One of these has the subjunctive with ay referring to a future event, 
py ideiv Odvarov mpiv 7 av (8 tov Xpiordv Kvpiov (Lu. 2:26). The 
other has the optative with the same idea, but in indirect discourse, 
mpiv 7)... . exo (Acts 25:16). Both of these idiomatic construc- 
tions are in the writings of Luke. The rest are like aptly yevécOar 
(Jo. 14:29). 

(e) Akin to zpév is the use of zpé rod and the infinitive of which 
there are nine examples in the New Testament. See apo rod tyas 
aitnoat aitov (Matt. 6:8). 

(f) “Ev é comes to be used much like a temporal conjunction 
with one sense of €ws (while). So in Mk. 2:19, & & 5 vupdios per” 
airév erry, Cf. also John 5:7 (ev 6 pxoua). "Ev 6 may also be 
local (Rom. 2:1), causal (Rom. her or instrumental (Rom. 14:21). 
Cf. Thayer. With this use of év 6 may be compared the very fre- 


quent use of év 7@ with the infinitiye i in temporal relations as év ro 
édatvew (Mk. 6:48). 


a 
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(g) °A¢d’ od calls also for a word of comment. In Lu. 13:7 a¢’ of 
€pxovae presents no difficulty, but in 13:25 a¢’ of ay éyepO7 reminds 
one at once of éws and indeed d¢’ od here has the resultant sense of 
‘‘when once’’ (cf. until) and so the construction of é#s when used 
of future events. 

3. The other constructions may be treated together somewhat 
loosely. 

(a) “Hvixa is only found twice, both times about the future, once 
with ay and the present subjunctive and once with édv and the aorist 
subjunctive. Both examples appear also in 2 Cor. 3, one in 15 
(jvixa ay dvayweoxyrar), the other in 16 (jvixa édy émorpapy). 

(b) “Enet of itself has nearly vanished as a temporal conjunc- 
tion in the New Testament; only once as a marginal reading in 
WH. (Lu. 7:1). But éray with the subjunctive is found three 
times (Matt. 2:8; Lu. 11:22,34). So éwav eipyre (Matt. 2:8). The 
only temporal use of ézedy is the text of Lu. 7:1 (éredy éxAnpwooer). 

(c) WH do not read ézére at all, but some MSS. have it in- 
stead of ore in Lu. 6:3. 

(d) But ore and orav are the commonest temporal conjunctions 
in the New Testament. Perhaps little trouble will be found with 
ore which is freely used with any tense of the indicative as ore 
érehecey (Matt. 7:28). “Oray on the other hand is equally frequent 
with the subjunctive (usually aorist). So drav iéyre (Matt. 24:33) 
and occasionally the present as orav eiapépwow (Lu. 12:11). Occa- 
sionally also the future indicative is found as drav ddécovew (Rev. 
4:9), the aorist indicative as orav éyé éyevero (Mk. 11:19), the im- 
perfect indicative as drav airév éOedpow (Mk. 3:11), and even the 
present indicative as orav orjxere (Mk. 11:25). As with the relative 
clauses we observe two kinds of temporal clauses, the definite and 
the indefinite. “Av is more common, of course, with the indefinite 
clauses, but sometimes as in Rev. 8:1 it is found with the definite 
temporal clause (orav jvoiger). 

(c) ‘Qs deserves a word also. As a temporal conjunction ds 
commonly has the indicative as és érAjoOyoov (Lu. 1:23) and with 
dy as ds av AyeoOe (1 Cor. 12:2). But it sometimes appears with 
the subjunctive as in és xaypov éxwpev (Gal. 6:10) where the state- 
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ment is indefinite, and a few times with dy also as és dv wopevopar 
(Rom. 15:24). 

(f) In Matt. 9:15 we have é¢’ dgov, in Mk. 2:19 dcov xpovov, in 
Rom. 7:1 é¢’ écov xpdévov in the temporal sense, and several other 
times also. In Heb. 10:37 écov dcov is a Hebraism (LXX) though 
not unlike the papyri examples. 

(g) Mera 76 and the infinitive is found a few times with the sense 
of ‘‘after.’? So pera 76 wapadoPjvac (Mk. 1:14). 

4, Participles very often occur with the temporal resultant idea. 
The participle in itself does not express cause, condition, or time, 
but the context frequently suggests such conceptions for the cir- 
cumstantial participle. Whether this resultant idea is when, as, 
which, after, etc., only the context can decide. As an example 
take drofvyoxwy (Heb. 11:21). The aorist participle may suggest 
antecedent action as eiceAOwv (Mk. 1:21) or simultaneous action as 
doracdpevo. (Acts 25:13). But more of this when we come to the 
participle. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


COMPARATIVE CLAUSES. 


1. These clauses are not always given adequate treatment in the 
grammars, but the number of conjunctions that are used call for 
separate discussion. They are chiefly modifications of a few basal 
forms. 

2. The relative pronoun occurs with kata as xa60, xa6a, xabdzep. 
Ka6é is found only four times and with the indicative as xa66 de 
(Rom. 8:26) save once with the subjunctive and éay as xa6o éay 
éxn (2 Cor. 8:12). Ka6d we have only once and that with the in- 
dicative, xa0a ovvérageyv (Matt. 27:10). Ka@drep is more frequent, 
but always with the indicative as xaOdrep yéyparta: (Rom. 3:4). 

3. Kafér is a comparative conjunction twice only in the New 
Testament (Acts 2:45; 4:35) and both times with the same con- 
struction, dv and the indicative; xaOdrc dy tus xpeiav elyev. Of. dzrov 
dv civeropevero (Mk. 6:56). 

4. Four times in Hebrews we find the classic idiom of the com- 
parative with ooos. It is significant that here only does it occur. 
Hebrews aims to set forth the superiority of Christianity to Juda- 
ism. In Heb. 1:4 we read dow duadopsrepov rap’ adrovs kexdypovounkev 
dvoua; in 8:6 dow kal kpe(rtovds erty diabyKns peoirys; in 10:25 rocotrw 
padrov bow Brgerere. The fourth example is in 3:3 xa6? dcov mAelova 
tTipiv exer TOD oixov. The correlative tocodros occurs only thrice in 
this connection. In Heb. 7:20 ff. (xa® dcov... . Kata roaotro) the 
comparative is not in the relative clause. 

5. The various forms of és are far the most common in compara- 
tive sentences. Kaus is yery frequent indeed with the indicative. 
So xabws Hydrnoo tas (Jo. 13:34). Itis usual in the idiom xabis 
yéyparra. (Rom. 1:17). The correlative ovrws (2 Cor. 8:6) is rarely 
used with xafds. See also Lu. 24:24. Kadws is a late word, but 
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is frequent in the papyri as in the New Testament. Kafsozep 
appears only once (Heb. 5:4 xa@déorep xal ’Aapév) save in 2 Cor. 
3:18 where WH give it in the margin, text xafdarep. Sometimes 
xaOés shades off towards a reason (causal sentence) asin Rom. 1:28. 
‘Os is so common as to require little comment, but its uses are very 
numerous. Its use asa temporal and final conjunction has already 
been discussed. It is as a comparative conjunction, however, that 
it has its widest range. Usually és is used with the indicative 
expressed (ds OeAas, Matt. 15:28) or implied (otk éveoGe ds of tzroKpi- 
tai, Matt. 6:5). But occasionally the subjunctive occurs (és dy- 
Opwros Bddy, Mk. 4:26) and also with ay or édv (ds éav tpodds Oddry 
Ta éautis téxva, 1 Thess. 2:7). See Rom. 5:15 for és... . otras. 
The instances of &s with adverbs (és raéywora, Acts 17:15), with 
adjectives (as épato., Rom. 10:15), are like Latin quam. This last 
is exclamation like our ‘‘how.’’ ‘Qs with the participle gives the 
alleged reason (as péAwy, Acts 23:20). In Lu. 9:52 we have as 
éroiudooe (inf.) according to WH. ‘Qoedé (as, ei) appears without a 
verb in the New Testament. Take Matt. 3:16 as an example, cide 
mvedpa Oeod xataBaivoy doe wepisrepav. “Oorep is used either with the 
indicative (Gozep of broxpirat rowodow, Matt. 6:2), with a participle 
(Gorep pepoperys mvons, Acts 2:2), or without a verb (aozep of eOvikoé, 
Matt. 6:7). ‘Qozepeé is found once only (1 Cor. 15:8) and without 
the verb, aomeped To extpdpare, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES, 


1, The Greek originally used no mark of interrogation and it is 
sometimes doubtful whether a sentence is a question or not. In- 
terrogatory particles were not always used. Take as an example 
1 Cor. 1:18. WH punctuate peuépuorar 6 Xpucros. The margin 
reads Xpucrés; But as a rule the context makes it clear even if no 
interrogative particle nor pronoun is used, But dpa, «i, od, and pH 
all appear in direct questions. 

2. The mode in direct questions calls for little comment. The 
indicative (any tense) is, of course, the most frequent as ov tis ef; 
(Jo. 1:19). The deliberative subjunctive is common in questions 
of doubt as dapev 7 py dSduev (Mk. 12:15). The optative with dé 
appears in a direct question as the apodosis of a fourth class con- 
dition (potential optative). So Té av O01 & areppordyos obros Aéyetv; 
(Acts 17:18). The mode in the indirect question is usually the 
same as it was in the direct either the indicative as ré jv (Jo. 2:25), 
the subjunctive as ri ddéywow (Mk. 6:56), or the optative as ri dv 
Gtx (Lu. 1:62). Sometimes the indicative becomes optative 
according to classic idiom in indirect questions as ris e’y (Acts 
21:33), but it is here followed by ré éorw zeroes. See further in 
chapter on Indirect Discourse. 

8. The kind of answer thatis expected is sometimes, though not 
always, indicated. The inquiry may be colorless in form as Sunjx- 
are Tatra wdvta; (Matt. 13:51), even when the particle dpa is used 
as’Apad ye ywdoxas & dvaywéoxes; (Acts 8:30). But if od occurs, 
the affirmative answer is indicated as Ovx« «iyi édevbepos ; (1 Cor. 
9:1). When p7 is used, the negative answer is expected as My 
drdcato 5 Ocds tov Aadv atrod; (Rom. 11:1). Sometimes a great 
deal of feeling is suggested, of scorn (Jo. 7:47, pay Kat tpets werdd- 
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vyobe ;), of sympathy (Jo. 6 267, pa Kat tpeis Oérere imdyav;), of sup- 
pressed excitement (Jo. 4:29, pq te ovrés éorw 6 Xpioros;). For 
further examples see chapter on Negative Particles. 

4. The interrogative pronoun usually found in the New Testa- 
ment is rs. We have it by itself as ris bredaéer tuiv ; (Matt. 3:7), 
but it is common also with dpa (as Matt. 24:45), with yép (Matt. 
9:5), with otv (Lu. 3:10). For iva ré see Matt. 9:4. In Mk. 
15:24 we have the double interrogative ris ri dpy. In Lu. 16:2 
rotro is used predicatively with ré (ré todro dxotw rept god;). In 
1 Pet. 1:11 we find both rés and motos. loramds like tis and zoios 
occurs both in direct and in indirect questions. In Lu. 7:39 it is. 
used with ris. Té is frequently an adverb in the sense of ‘‘why”’ 
(cf. &a 7’, Matt. 9:11 and eis ri, Mk. 14:4) as ri pe A€yets dyabov; 
(Mk. 10:18) or “Show” (ré 67, Lu. 2:49). For wécos (Mk. 6:38) 
and the other interrogative pronouns see chapter on Pronouns. 
But note ré éueé brovoeire elvac (Acts 13:25). 

5. There is a certain amount of confusion between the interrog- 
ative and the relative pronouns in the New Testament as in the 
older Greek and in most languages. Cf. Blass, Grammar of N. T. 
Greek, p. 175. See also Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 938. So ris ap- 
pears where the relative would be more usual as in Jas. 3:13 tis 
coos Kal émornpwy év tpiv, Sagdtw. In Mk. 1;24 we have oida oe ris 
él which may be so explained or as the prolepsis of ov and change 
to accusative. Compare Jo. 8:25 ot ris @; In the New Testament 
the direct interrogative pronoun is usually present in indirect 
questions. Butin 1 Tim. 1:7 we have @ Aéyovow and wept rivev diuaBe- 
Aouotvra, On zi and ri cf. 1 Cor. 14:35 and Acts 18:25. Once (Acts 
9:6) we have ézc so used and several times érojos (1 Cor. 3:18). Once 
also érws occurs in an indirect question (Lu. 24:20). On the other 
hand WH admit ér (from dors) as a direct interrogative in Mark 
2:16; 9:11,28. It may fairly be questioned, however, if this is not 
an abbreviation of réér.. But 67. in Jo. 8:25 is more difficult still. 
In Matt. 26:50 (éraipe &éf’ 3 rdpe) we mect a hard problem also. 
Here we may either like Chrysostom supply an imperative and 
have the usual relatiye, or treat 8 as a demonstrative (Noah K, 
Davis), or treat the relative 6 as interrogative (incredible according 
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to Blass). Certainly the relative is used in indirect questions a few 
times as @rdyyerov abrois doa 6 Kipids oor remoinxey (Mk. 5:19). The 
difference between interrogative and relative comes out well in Jo. 
13:24 (cine ris orw epi ob Neyer). Cf. also 2 Tim. 1:12 (6 wemiorevxa). 

6. The interrogative conjunctions are freely used in the New 
Testament. So aére (Matt. 25:38), gws wore (Matt. 17:17), aot 
(Lu. 8:25), was (Lu. 10:26). They are common also in indirect 
questions (Matt. 24:3; Mk. 15:47; Matt. 6:28). “Ows appears in 
indirect questions alone in Lu. 24:20. 

7. Elliptical phrases are frequent also. So iva ré (Matt. 9:4) 
where yévyrat has dropped out (cf. da zé, es rf); ré dre (Lu. 2:49) 
with which compare ti yéyovey éru in Jo. 14:22. A similar conden- 
sation is observed in ti dpa Ilerpos éyévero (Acts 12:18). Cf. also 
Acts 5:24; Lu. 1:66; Jo. 21:21. The use of ei in direct questions 
as ei eorw tots cd BBacw Oeparedoo (Matt. 12:10) is parallel to ¢@ in 
indirect questions like diwxw «i xaradk¢Bw (Phil. 3:12). Cf. also Acts 
17:27 where aim and expectation enter in. One may compare also 
the use of e& as in Heb. 3:11 in a negative sense (strong oath) 
where there is really an ellipse. The same thing (ellipse) is true 
with the use of ei in direct questions which is rather common in 
the New Testament. 

8. Alternative questions are not very frequent in the New Testa- 
ment. In fact we have only one example of wérepov. .. . 9 (Jo. 
7:17), and that in an indirect question. Often 4 is used in the 
second member of the question without the interrogative pronoun 
asin 1 Cor. 9:8. Sometimes we have ris... . 4 a8 in Matt. 9:5, 
Sometimes # precedes r/s and refers to the preceding sentence 
(Matt. 7:9). 

9. Exclamations are usually expressed in the older Greek by the 
pronouns oles, dzoies, doos, but occasionally the interrogative forms 
are so used. So zéca in Mk. 15:4 and ayAikos in Gal. 6:11. Cf. 
also ré OéAw ef 75 dvijpOy (Lu. 12:49). Cf. also és épatoe in Rom. 
10:15. 

10. Interjections are frequently used in exclamations. Those 
in the New Testament are decdre, éa, ide, idov, odd, oda‘, &, etc. For 
Scdre as an interjection see Matt, 21:38 (dedre, droxreivoev). In Lu. 
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4:34 we have an example of éa as éa, rf quiv cat oof; In Jo. 1:29 
(iSe & dyvos rod Ged) iS, as often, is found with the nominative. 
With the accusative it is the verb. I8ov is used absolutely (Matt. 
11:10) or with the nominative (Matt. 17:5, i80d vebéAn). It is very 
common. In Mk. 15:29 (ota 6 xaradvwy) odd occurs with the nom- 
inative. Ovaé is used commonly with the dative as otat cof (Matt. 
11:21). But it twice occurs with the accusative (Rev. 8:13, rots 
katouxowvtas ; 12:12, tiv yv). Itis also used absolutely asin Rev. 
18:10). Once it is repeated three times (Rev. 8:13). °Q is not 
often used. The vocative is usually alone as a@vOpwre (Lu. 22:58), 
but sometimes & is added as & ywva (Matt. 15:28). 


CHAPTER XXX. 
INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 


1. Direct discourse is far more frequent than indirect in the 
New Testament. This is true also of the Old Testament and of 
most popular writers, Prolonged indirect discourse as in Thucy- 
dides or Livy is labored and artificial. The Greeks had no quota- 
tion marks, but dz often seryed this purpose. This use of ore is 
called recitative 67s and is very abundant in the New Testament as 
in the Septuagint. So Mk. 8:28 drt “Iwévyy tov Barticryv, Jo. 10:36 
ore Pracdypeis. But this pictorial use of oratio recta rather than 
the long oratio obliqua of the Greek historians is not dependent on 
ort, Often the direct quotation appears alone: @édu, xafapiaOyre 
(Matt. 8:3). Note also 6 d:ddoxados and 6 xrpios in Jo. 13:13. 

2. The tense as a rule remains unchanged in the Greek indirect 
discourse. In Latin and English we find sequence of tenses in 
this class of sentences. But in Greek this is seldom the case. 
Some examples occur in the New Testament as in the older Greek 
where the imperfect in the indirect seems to represent a present in 
the direct. So Jo. 2:25, airés yap éyivwoxey ri fv év tH avOpure. 
Commonly the tense is preserved as in Jo. 11:13, éxetvor 5 éokav 
ote wept THS Kousjoews Tod Urvov A€ye, In a case like dre eldov (Jo. 
1:50) the tense was aorist in the direct discourse. So as to jv in 
Jo. 9:18. The future infinitive in indirect discourse as xwpyoew in 
Jo. 21:25 stands for the future indicative of the direct. So the 
perfect infinitive likewise as reOvyxévau in Acts 14:19. 

3. The person of the verb may or may not be changed accord- 
ing to circumstances. Take Matt. 6:31, for instance, where Ti 
déyopev is the direct question. In the indirect question (Matt. 
6:25) this becomes 7/ ddéyyte. Soin Mk. 9:6 od yap gde ri daroxpiby 
was té dzoxp.0@ in the direct. In Acts 1:4 the person of the direct 
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address is retained after the infinitive: mepyevew rv érayyeAlav Tov 
matpds fv jxovoaré pov. But more of this mixture now directly. 

4. The mode in indirect discourse may be changed. This 
change of indicative to optative or subjunctive to optative after a 
past tense was never obligatory and gradually died out with the 
passing of the optative. It was often not done in the older Greek. 
It is only in the writings of Luke that it occurs at all in the New 
Testament. Even so it is only in indirect questions that we find 
it with one exception. This exception (Burton, N. T. Moods and 
Tenses, p. 188) is in Acts 25:16 and is after zpiv7. But curiously 
enough in the same sentence oi« éorw is retained. The sequence 
of the verbs in the sentence is therefore dzexpiOnv ort otk éorw. . . . 
mv... . exo... . Te... AdBo. So also in Lu. 22:23 we 
have 76 ris dpa etn, but in 22:24 75 ris airy Soxet. The presence of 
the subjunctive in an indirect question simply means that the sub- 
junctive was used in the direct. So Lu. 22:4 ré rds atrois rapadg 
airév. Ifdyvis found with the optative in an indirect question, that 
shows that it was there in the direct. There is a distinct differ- 
ence therefore between ris ety (Acts 21:33), where the optative is 
due to indirect discourse, and ré ay ey (Acts 10:17) where the op- 
tative with dy was so used in the direct. Cf Acts 17:18 where ré 
ay Gedo. occurs in the direct question as the potential optative 
(apodosis of fourth class condition). Cf. Lu. 15:26 (rf av ein 
Tavra). 

5. There are three kinds of indirect discourse: indirect asser- 
tion, indirect question, and indirect command. An example of the 
first is OewpO sre rpopyrys el od (Jo. 4:19), of the second is trodeitw 
tpiv tiva poBybjre (Lu. 12:5), of the third is eiwév air] ta po cw- 
avriAaByrar (Lu. 10:40). These represent the normal classes. They 
require separate treatment. 

6. Indirect assertions once more fall into three classes according 
to the construction that is used. 

(a) There is first the infinitive. This was in the old Greek the 
commonest usage and it is still found in substantial accord with 
ancient practice, The tense, of course, is the same as the direct 
discourse. It is usual to say that this infinitive has the accusative 
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as the subject, but this is an inadequate explanation. The accusa- 
tive is by no means always used and when it is we cannot call it 
the subject from the Greek point of view. The infinitive, like the 
participle, is not a finite verb, has no personal endings. The idiom 
does in a general way correspond to a ére clause in Greek or a 
‘that’? clause in English, but it is not in fact a ér clause. The 
infinitive in indirect discourse still has to be considered an infini- 
tive and explained syntactically as an infinitive. If the pronoun 
or adjective used with the infinitive refers to the subject of the 
principal verb, it may be in the nominative by apposition as 
pdoxovtes evar copot éuwpdvOnoav (Rom. 1:22, cf. Matt. 19:21 rércuos 
eivac); or it may be unexpressed as 7AOav Aeyovoa Kal drraciav 
dyyAwy éwpoxévas (Lu. 24:23); or it may be in the accusative of 
general reference as rérouwas ceavrév Sdyyov evar tupAGv (Rom. 2:19). 
Cf. also Phil. 8:13; Lu. 24:23 (Aeyovow airov fjv). The same prin- 
ciple applies when the infinitive is used with a preposition and the 
article, both of which have to be conserved in any true syntactical 
explanation of this accusative. It is ridiculous to think of a ‘‘sub- 
ject”’ with such an infinitive with the article as éy& év ro éravépxer Bai pe 
drodeow oor (Lu.10:35). Note pe, not the reflexive. When the refer- 
ence is not to the subject of the principal verb, the noun or pronoun is 
normally in the accusative of general reference as ot A€yovow adrov 
fyv (Lu. 24:23). The same explanation applies to two accusatives 
like rereacpevos ydp éorw “Ilwdvyy tpodyrny evar (Lu. 20:6) where one 
is in apposition to the other. Ina case like dia ye 7d rapexew pow 
Korov Thy xypav Tavrnv (Lu. 18:5) one accusative is the object of the 
infinitive, the other is in the accusative of general reference. Note 
the article. Indeed three accusatives may appear with an infini- 
tive as in Heb. 5:12 (WH): 70d diddoxew tpas twa rd crorxea. Here 
twa is accusative of general reference and the other accusatives the 
objects of &ddcxew. The negative of this accusative is py as ofrwes 
Aéyovow dvdoracw pa elvae (Mk. 12:18). 

(b) “Or and the indicative is in the New Testament the com- 
mon way of expressing indirect assertions. The optative is not so 
used save in the case of zpiv # once (Acts 25:16) which is depend- 
ent on dzexpOnv 6m. ‘Qs does not so appear though in Acts 10:28 
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(éxtoracbe &s aOéurdv éorw) it approaches the ancient usage. Cf. 
also Lu. 24:6. ‘%O7. is used with almost every variety of verbs of 
thinking and saying. Blass (Grammar of N. T. Greek, p. 230 ff.) 
has a careful discussion of the construction of each verb and phrase 
in the New Testament. As to verbs of thinking most of them take 
either construction (infinitive or dr) and some the third also (the 
participle). So with xataAapBdvw we haye the infinitive in Acts 
25:25 (éyh 8& xaredaBdounv pdtv aévov aitév Oavdrov wempaxever), but in 
Acts 10:34 dre (xarardapBdvouat ott ov eorw). On the whole the use 
of the infinitive in indirect discourse is much more common in 
Luke and Paul (and Hebrews) than elsewhere in the New Testa- 
nent though not frequent even there. This applies to verbs of 
saying also. “Azoxpivoyat, for instance, is used with the infinitive 
in indirect assertion only in Luke as Acts 25:4, daexpi6n rypeiobar 
tov IatAov. For dre see Acts 25:16. In 1 Cor. 10:19 dr is used 
after gyi as is occasionally true in the older Greek. A good 
example of the use of the tense is found in Gal. 2:14 (dre edov on 
ov« dpborodotcw). So also note évouicav Ste wAclov Anpovrar (Matt. 
20:10. In Jo. 9:32 we have jxovcby ote jvéwkev, but the tense is 
that of the direct. Only the context can tell whether or is declara- 
tive or causal as émiyvots dri “Pwpuaids éorw kat ore aitov jy Sdedexws 
(Acts 22:29). Blass (Grammar of N. T. Greek, p, 231) calls as ore 
(2 Cor. 11:21) ‘‘unclassical.’? In 1 Cor. 15:27 SAov dre is used 
almost like an adverb as in ancient Greek. 

(c) The participle is sometimes used according to the ancient 
idiom with verbs of knowing, perceiving, showing, etc. This con- 
struction is generally found in Luke and Paul. Take Lu. 8:46, 
eyvov Sivamw éeAndvOviav dx’ éuod, as an example. Cf. also dxovoas & 
Tax dvra ovria (Acts 7:12), 6p oe dvra (Acts 8:23). "Axovw is thus 
used with the participle, the infinitive, or with ér. Likewise 
yvooxw and off may be used with either construction. ®ewpéw 
occurs with ore or the participle. 

(d) The construction with xat éyéero calls for a word of com- 
ment. We haye kai éyévero . . . . &Xaxe (Lu. 1:8) without any con- 
junction. So 1:41; 2:1, ete. In Matt. 9:10 kat follows xat éyévero 
almost in the sense of dre (like Hebrew vav), kat éyévero. . . . Kal 
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ob . . . . cwvavéxavro). Cf. Lu. 24:4. In Mk. 2:15 the infinitive 
is used with yiverat, xat yiveras xataxeioba airév. Cf. Lu. 3:21 Pal 
etc. In Luke xai éyéero with the infinitive is common. Cf. Jo. 
14:22, ri yéyovey dru jyiv péddres. 

7. Indirect questions do not present so many complications. 

(a) The tense, as already explained, remains unchanged as a 
rule. So Mk. 15:44 we have 6 8 Hedaros eOavpacev ci #8n réeOvykev. 
This is the ancient use of ¢ after Oavydfw. In the same verse the 
aorist follows: érypdrycev airév ei 48n dreOaver. The point lies in 
the difference between the two tenses. However, the imperfect 
indicative is sometimes used where the present was the direct 
(sequence of tenses like Latin and English). So Jo. 2:24 (zi jv) 
and 6:6 (7da tf gueAAev woetv). Thus also in Acts 19:32 rivos &exa 
ovvendVOacay after oix 7decav. 

(b) The indicative may be retained in an indirect question as 
HArOov iseiv té eotw 7d yeyovds (Mk. 5:14). But in Luke the optative 
is found as érvOdvero ri ely rotro (Lu. 18:36). The indicative is 
never changed into the subjunctive in such a sentence as in Latin. 

(c) Whenever the subjunctive appears, as it often does, in an 
indirect question, it was there in the direct question. It is usually 
retained in the New Testament as ov yap de ré dzroxpi0, (Mk. 9:6), 
but in Luke a few times the optative occurs instead of the sub- 
junctive as «i dpaye WyrAagyoeuy airov kal edpoev (Acts 17:27). In 
Matt. 6:25 ré dayyre occurs in an indirect question. In Matt. 6:31 
ti paywpev ; is the direct question. The mood is the same in both 
cases and for the same reason, a deliberative question. 

(d) Sometimes the optative is found in the indirect question’ 
because it was in the direct (cf. indicative and subjunctive). This 
is true of all the examples with dy and the optative like 76 ris av ein 
petCov airav (Lu. 9:46). Cf. Lu. 6:11. Cf. also ré av bed (Acts 
17:18) in a direct question with 7d ré av Oé\x (Lu. 1:62) in the 
indirect. 

(e) The indirect deliberative question may be dependent on a 
verb like éyw which does not often have a question as object (Bur- 
ton, Moods and Tenses, p. 185). So otk exe rod ri Kepadryy xrivy 
(Lu. 9:58). Cf. ox ré ypdipw (Acts 25:26). So too dzov is found 
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(Mk. 14:14) with the subjunctive (érov. . . . ddyw). In Lu. 3:15 
pH wore abrés ely is indirect question. 

(f) Luke is rather fond of the article with the indirect question. 
So 75 Ss... . mapadd (Lu. 22:4), 76 ris ety (22:23), ro Tis... 
Boxed (22 324). 

(g) Once indeed Nestle (1 Pet. 5:8) has the infinitive in this 
construction (fyrév riva xatameiv), but WH properly omit raa and 
have twa in margin (not rive). 

8. Indirect commands are expressed in three ways. 

(a) The infinitive is common with the same tense as the direct 
command. The negative is y#. So cyov &a rod rvevparos py 
émBaivew (Acts 21:4), Aéyor py weperéwvery (Acts 21:21), dmjpyyedAAov 
peravoeiv (Acts 26:20), Bodvres py Sdeiv atrov Liv (Acts 25:24, note 
two infinitives). 

(b) Conjunctions (iva and ézws) are also used with a finite verb. 
So wapyyyerev avrois iva pdtv aipwow (Mk. 6:8). Observe retention 
of the subjunctive after secondary tense. So also dws petaréupyrat 
(Acts 25:3). 

(c) Sometimes an indirect deliberative question with the sub- 
junctive represents a command or prohibition. In Luke 12:5 
trodeiEw tiva poByOjte was originally (see yery next verse) PoByOnre. 

9. There is not infrequently mixture of the direct and the 
indirect discourse in the same sentence. The change may be from 
the indirect to the direct as in wapayyeitAas pndevt éxAadjoat Ste Tadra 
évepdvicas mpds éué (Acts 23:22), or from the direct to the indirect 


as in elrev ‘Erousdoare . . . . xtyvy te mapaorpoa (Acts 23:23). In 
Acts 14:22 we have om... . dd parallel with eupeew. And in 


Acts 27:10 ore is even used with pera, a mixture of the infinitive 
and the ore constructions. 

10. The subordinate clause retains as a rule the tense and mode 
both of the direct. So dca éxee in Matt. 18:25 (é&édAcvcey airy 6 
Kupios mpabjvar Kal Ti yuvaika Kal Ta Teva Kat doa éyau). So in Matt. 
14:22 we have jvdyxacey . . . . mpodyew . . . « Ews o8 drodvoy. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE INFINITIVE. 


1. The origin of the infinitive is clear from the analogy of the 
Sanskrit which had a great number of pure verbal substantives in 
various cases with no yoice and no tense. The Greek Sérevat 
(Sotver) is in the same case as the Sanskrit davané, for instance. 
The infinitive in -a, -o@c1, -va are in the dative case while the form 
in -ew (-ev) is possibly in the locative. So originally this verbal 
substantive was used chiefly with the datiye idea. In Homer the 
dative idea is still the more usual one, although already the form 
is no longer regarded as datiye, but merely a set form that is inde- 
clinable, and the infinitive is beginning to be used as the object 
and subject of verbs. In Matt. 11:7 this original dative idea is 
preserved, as is true wherever the infinitive has the idea of pur- 
pose: Ti e&ydOare cis tiv epypov Oedoacba; In Sanskrit the noun 
idea is dominant over the verbal, but already in Homer the verbal 
idea is on a par with the nominal conception. 

2. The idea of the infinitive in Greek is that of a verbal sub- 
stantive with emphasis on both terms. It is dvoye pyparos, but is 
still évoua. The infinitive is non-finite, not limited, and so ex- 
presses undefined action. The infinitive has no manner of affirma- 
tion and is not a mode, but is always both verb and substantive. 
It is the most general and indefinite form of the verb. The point is 
that the Greek infinitive has to be looked at each time both as a sub- 
stantive and asa verb. It no longer has inflection as most sub- 
stantives have and so is an indeclinable substantive. It never de- 
veloped personal endings like the modes and so has no subject in 
the strict sense of the term. 

3. The history of the infinitive is very interesting. Burton 
(N. T. Moods and Tenses, p. 148.) has an excellent sketch of this 
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matter. He marks four stages which I here enlarge and change 
to five: . 

(1) When the infinitive was used only in the sense of the dative 
(or locative) case. This was in prehistoric times (cf. Sanskrit). 

(2) The infinitive begins to be used without regard to the im- 
port of the dative (or locative) ending. The same form occurs as 
subject or object of verbs. Thus in Homer. 

(3) The infinitive is used freely with the article and without it 
in various cases and with the force of the cases. This from Pindar 
on. A great many uses of the infinitive. 

(4) In the xowy the infinitive begins to disappear before tva and 
én. In the Septuagint and the New Testament there is the counter 
increase in the use of rod and the infinitive as a special side develop- 
ment. 

(5) In the modern Greek the infinitive has vanished save that 
after auxiliary verbs it exists in a mutilated form as #&Aa Avoca. In 
the Pontic dialect the infinitive continues to flourish. 

4, The use of the article with the infinitive has given rise to a 
deal of misapprehension. Even Winer (Winer-Thayer, p. 323) 
speaks of the article ‘‘making’’ the infinitive a substantive. The 
infinitive is always a substantive and like other substantives may 
or may not use the article according to circumstances. What the 
article does do with the infinitive is to make clear that it is defi- 
nite. Homer does not use the article with the infinitive, although 
Pindar does. The article does not make the infinitive a substan- 
tive. It is always a substantive and in a case whether it has the 
article or not. In Homer the article is not used much with any- 


thing. In general the infinitive uses the article much as any other \ 


abstract neuter substantive that occurs only in the singular. So 
76 yap Oedev (Rom. 7:18). In Heb. 2:15 was is used with the 
infinitiye, 8a ravrds rod fiv. 

5. Cases of the infinitive. As an indeclinable substantive, the 
infinitive may be in any case, though the vocative naturally is not 
used. When the article occurs with the infinitive, the inflection 
of the article makes the case plain. Thus in kaAdv ool éorw eoedOetv 
(Matt. 18:8) the infinitive is in the nominative case as plainly as 
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in 7d Oedew mapdxeral por (Rom. 7:18). In Ayo Syiv py dudoa 
(Matt. 5:34) the infinitive is just as truly in the accusative as in 
ovx dpraypov Hyncato TO elvat ica Oed (Phil. 2:6). So the infinitive 
may be in the genitive as in éAaxe Tod Oyudiou (Lu. 1:9), the abla- 
tive as in pa) KwAvere aira éOeiv we (Matt. 19:14) and xaretyoy adrov 
Tov pi mopeverOac (Lu. 4:42), the instrumental as in ro mij cipety pe 
Tirov (2 Cor. 2:13), the dative as in oi8are. . . . d:ddvar (Matt. 7:11) 
and 7\Oouev rpooxvncar (Matt. 2:2). The infinitive, like the sub- 
stantive, may be used in apposition. So tovrwv rév émdvaykes, 
dréxerOon (Acts 15:28), the ablative. 

6. The common use of rod and the infinitive in the New Testa- 
ment (as in the LXX) calls for special remark. It may be in the 
ablative as in éxparotvro Tod py éxvyvOva (Lu. 24:16), but as a rule 
it is the genitive (cf. Heb. infinitive construct which idiom partly 
explains its frequency in the LXX). It exists already in the older 
Greek to express purpose in the genitive and this is the commonest 
use in the New Testament, as in ¢yretv rod dmodeoa (Matt. 2:13). 
See Lu. 1:76 where érowdoa. and rod dotvae both express purpose. 
It is even held by some writers that rod with the infinitive occa- 
sionally expresses result in the New Testament. But this may be 
doubted. All the examples given (Matt. 21:32; Acts 7:19; 18:10; 
Rom. 7:3) betray purpose if the article is closely observed as it 
must be. Tod and the infinitive may be used with nouns (geni- 
tive) as éAmls tod adlerOa (Acts 27:20), adjectives as Bpadets rod 
moredoa (Lu. 24225) and verbs as peremernOnre Tod murretoa (Matt. 
21:32). But strangest of all is it to see rod and the infinitive as the 
subject of a verb as in dvevdexrov éorw Tod. . . . wy EADetv (Lu. 17:1). 
Cf. Acts 10:25. Just as the dative and locative endings lost their 
force with the infinitive, so rod sometimes comes to be regarded as 
a fixed idiom. 

7. The infinitive can be used with verbs as dtvarar . . . . dovdeveww 
(Matt. 6:24), with substantives as épyy bBpiou (Acts 14:5), with 
adjectives as ixavés Adcar (Mk. 1:7), and with prepositions as év 7G 
etvan (Lu. 9:18). 

8. The infinitive is so frequent with prepositions that a special 
paragraph is called for. The article is uniformly present with this 
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use of the infinitive to show that the preposition is not in compos- 
ition with the infinitive. The cases of the infinitive are those com- 
mon in the New Testament with prepositions. The prepositions 
thus found with the infinitive are mainly dyri, és, év, evexev, é€, Ews, 
Sud, perd, mpods, mpd. Take an illustration of each: dytt rod A€yew 
(Jas. 4:15), eis 76 elvae (Rom. 1:20), & ro evar (Lu. 9:18, very 
common in Luke), évexey rod davepwhjvar (2 Cor. 7:12), éx tod éxew 
(2 Cor. 8:11), éws rod eXOeiv (Acts 8:40), da 76 rapexew (Lu. 18:5), 
pera 7d Seemvpjca (Lu. 22:20), apes 70 dety (Lu. 18:1), xpd rod pe wabeiy 
(Lu. 22:15). The infinitive with prepositions is used just like 
indirect discourse. So pera 76 éyepOival pe rpoagw (Mk. 14:28). 

9. The infinitive in indirect discourse was sufficiently treated in 
that chapter. But the confusion on the subject will justify a few 
further remarks. It is not strictly correct to say that the infinitive 
has a subject in indirect discourse. That is to put the idiom of 
the English finite clause into the Greek infinitive clause. The 
Greek infinitive clause is not a finite clause at all, and is not so 
conceived in Greek. The infinitive itself is the object of the verb 
of saying or thinking, and not the substantive, as Hadley and 
Allen argue in sec. 943. The infinitive in indirect discourse is 
thus simply the direct object of the principal verb. The subject 
of the verb in the direct discourse is then treated variously. If it 
is the same as the subject of the principal verb, it is simply re- 
tained in the nominative. If the subject is different, it is put in 
the accusative, the case of extension (‘‘accusative of definition,”’ 
Green), or is in apposition with another word in the sentence; the 
action of the infinitive is true as far as so and so (whatever the 
substantive may be). So also if the pronoun refers to the subject, 
it may be in the accusative as in Lu. 24:30 (atrév). This is in- 
deed ‘‘virtual predication’’ (Monro), but it is not technical (syn- 
tactical) predication, and should not be so explained. In the 
modern English idiom we reproduce such instances by finite 
clauses, but it is truer and simpler to treat the Greek idiom accord- 
ing to the Greek genius. The infinitive in indirect discourse is still 
a verbal substantive, and not really different from the infinitive 
elsewhere. The participle, being a verbal adjective, can have no 
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subject. The infinitive, being a verbal substantive, can have no 
subject. The use of an accusative of general reference with the 
infinitive does not change it into a finite mode. Nestle against 
WH reads fyrév tive xatameiv in 1 Pet. 5;8. See chapter on Indirect 
Discourse for examples. But Matt. 17:4 is a good one, caddv éorw 
Hpas Oo elva. Sometimes the dative is found with the infinitive 
(due to the verb, not the infinitive) as in éwéragev airots dvaxAOjvoe 
(Mk. 6:39). The predicate adjective in such a case may be either 
the dative ‘Pwpatas otew (Acts 16:21) or in the accusative as éxdeg- 
apévous (Acts 15:22), but note -os in 15:25 (text of WH). 

10. The infinitive was limited as an object clause on the one 
hand by 6r and on the other as an expression of purpose by fa. 
The infinitive carries both ideas and more too. But it was gradu- 
ally squeezed out between these two conjunctions. Signs of the 
non-final use of t%a,are abundant in the New Testament as éay 
Oedyte iva roo. (Matt. 7:12). It is not strange that the infinitive 
gradually gave up the fight. 

11. The infinitive is common for the expression of purpose as 
xatadtoa (Matt. 5:17). It may be questioned if the infinitive by 
itself was ever used to express clear result. 

12. But ocre with the infinitive, which once was red for pur- 
pose, came to be used in the New Testament chiefly for result. 
So dore pip xpetav éxev (1 Thess. 1:8). But design is also expressed 
by adore (Lu. 4:29). ‘Qs is only used twice with the infinitive in 
the New Testament, as érodoa (Lu. 9:52), ds eos eireiv (Heb. 
7:9). Once also as ay éxpoBetv (2 Cor. 10:9) 

13. The infinitive may be used absolutely in strict harmony 
with its origin as a non-finite verbal substantive. Thus in greet- 
ings as xa/pew (Jas. 1:1). As an imperative the infinitive presents 
the idea as an absolute idea. The connection suggests the duty or 
the command. So xdalew (Rom, 12:15), oroxeiv (Phil. 3:16). 

14. The negative of the infinitive is always py in the New Tes- 
tament even in indirect assertions (Mk. 12:18). Sometimes od is 
found with the infinitive, but it really goes with a single phrase 
rather than with the infinitive. So kat od xata tHv tééw “Aapwv 
heyeoOae (Heb. 7:11). 
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15. The infinitive may sometimes be periphrastic like other 
forms of the verb as in év ré eva atrév zpocevxdpevoy (Lu. 9:18)2 

16. The voices of the infinitive. Originally as in the Sanskrit, 
- the infinitive had no voices. Voice in the infinitive was a later 
development of the language. But all three voices come to be 
used freely with the infinitive and with the usual significance. 
But voice is a distinct addition to the original infinitive. Note 
elrev SoOjva ait payev (Mk. 5:43). 

17. The same remark applies to the tenses of the infinitive. 
Tense in the infinitive has no time except in indirect discourse. 
The infinitive has the aorist as a matter of course and when the 
present tense occurs it is to accent the idea of incompletion. Note 
both in the same sentence: jvayxace To's pabytas euByvar. .. . Kal 
mpodyew (Matt. 14:22). The perfect does not often occur and 
always to express completion. Cf. drnAAdy@ar (Lu. 12:58) and 
drodedvobat édivaro 6 avOpwrros ovtos (Acts 26:32). Cf. also Mk. 5:4. 
Maw, however, generally has the present infinitive as peddXe Eyreiv 
(Matt. 2:13), sometimes the future infinitive due to the future idea 
in pAddrAw as pédArAav EverOar (Acts 11:28; 27:10), and only seldom 
the aorist as 7ued\rAe mpocayaydv (Acts 12:6). Burton remarks 
(Moods and Tenses, p. 53) that no instance of the aorist infinitive 
representing an aorist indicative appears in the New Testament. 
The aorist infinitive in its usual timeless sense does occur, how- 
ever, AS iN yéyparta wabety tov Xpucrov (Lu. 24:46). The future 
infinitive in indirect discourse also appears as in odd adrdv ofuat Tov 
Koopov xwpyoeav (Jo. 21:25). So also the perfect infinitive, vomé- 
Covres airov reOvyxevac (Acts 14:19). *”Av with the infinitive is not 
found in the New Testament. 

18. The idiom zpoceero weuar (Lu. 20;11£.) while explicable 
as Greek, is probably due to the common Hebrew construction. 


Oe aS? lt 


sec tatiana ma iat 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE PARTICIPLE. 


1. The participle has its most perfect development in the Greek 
language. Already in the Sanskrit the participle had developed 
voice (active and middle) and tense (aorist, present, perfect, and 
even the future). But the aorist participle did not survive in San- 
skrit (cf. its absence in Latin). The Greek, however, revived the 
aorist participle and made it flourish. Already in Homer the 
aorist participle is abundant. In modern Greek the participle is 
little used, conjunctions displacing it. The English participle is 
much like the Greek in its freedom and adaptability. The Greek 
is a ‘‘participle loving language’’ (Broadus) and thus has a great 
advantage in flexibility over the Latin. 

2. The participle is a verbal adjective. The participle (pars, 
capio) takes part, participates, shares in both yerb and adjective, 
as the infinitive shares in both verb and substantive. It is always 
both verb and adjective. Like the infinitive the participle is also 
non-finite, undefined action. The participle makes no affirmation 
and is nota mode. It is a verb in exactly the same respects that 
the infinitive is. It has voice, tense, and governs the cases that 
the verb takes. 

3. There are other verbal adjectives, as there were many verbal 
substantives (cf. the Sanskrit), which are not called participles. 
The verbals in -ros and -réos, for instance, are verbal adjectives. 
They do not have voice and tense as the participle does. The 
verbal in -ros partakes more of the adjective idea and that in -réos 
more of the verbal. The form in -ros is very common (in both the 
active and passive sense) in the New Testament as 6 dyamyrds (Matt. 
3:17). There is only one example of the verbal in -réos which is 
impersonal and governs the case (accusative) of the verb, otvov veov 
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eis doxods kasvods BAyréov (Lu. 5:38). The verbal in -réos is not found 
in Homer. 

4, The difference between the participle and the infinitive is to 
be sharply noticed. The difference between infinitive and parti- 
ciple lies wholly in the fact that one is a substantive and the other 
an adjective. We found that the infinitive is an indeclinable verbal 
substantive, a fixed case form (dative), though used freely in any 
case, however, and in the singular only, either with or without the 
article. The participle is declined in both numbers and all the 
genders and all the cases and is used freely with or without the 
article. The infinitive as an object or subject verbal substantive is 
connected immediately with the verb while the participle is related 
to a substantive. Soin Lu. 16:3 see what a different idea érarray 
would present. éza:rév would describe the man as a beggar who 
is ashamed of it; éwa:retyv presents one who is ashamed to beg and 
does not become a beggar. So likewise explain participle with 
daivonos in Matt. 6:16. Compare infinitive with ofda (Matt. 7:11) 
and participle with eddoy (Acts 3:9). See also Lu. 5:4 (éraicaro 
AorAGv) and Acts 14:18 (xaréraveay rod pH Ovav). The infinitive in 
indirect discourse is the direct object or subject of the verb. The 
participle in indirect discourse is merely an adjective agreeing with 
the substantive. Like the infinitive the participle can have no sub- 
ject. See Heb. 13:23 (ywookere TiudGeov drodeAvpevov) 1 Jo. 4:2 
(Sporoye? "Incotv édndvO0ra). See difference between John 12:18 and 
2 Thess. 3:11 (one infinitive and one participle with dxovw). 

5. The participle like other adjectives may be used with or with- 
out the article, may be definite or indefinite. So we have twp Lav 
(Jo. 4:10), but 73 twp 7d Cav (Jo. 4:11). In ri eorw 13 yeyovds 
(Mk. 5:14) we haye a good example of the attributive participle. 
If the article is used, we know, as with other adjectives, that the 
participle is attributive. The article sometimes appears with the 
participle when it is not used with the substantive. So codfay.... 
THY daroKexpyupevyv (1 Cor. 2:7). Often the participle, like other 
adjectives again, occurs without any substantive as 6 xdérrwv (Eph. 
4:28). This use is practically equivalent to a relative clause. We 
even find was 6 dpyfopevos (Matt. 5:22). But if the article is not 
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used, the participle may be either predicate or attributive. The 
case of idwp fév (Jo. 4:10) is attributive, but the predicate use is 
well shown in Bdérere éyyiLovcay tiv Huépav (Heb. 10:25). Cf. also 
€Ocdpowv tov Satavay wecovra (Lu. 10:18) and note tense. 

6. The predicate participle is more complicated and calls for 
more discussion than the attributive which has more of the adjec- 
tive and less of the verbal conception than the predicate. The 
predicate participle is more common in proportion than other pred- 
icate adjectives because of the verbal force of the participle. Both 
the predicate uses of the participle (circumstantial and supple- 
mentary) are yery common, as frequent indeed as the attributive 
participle. 

7. The supplementary participle. The supplementary partici- 
ple is freely used in the New Testament and with «yé more com- 
monly than in the earlier Greek, periphrastic construction. So 
Luke in particular (Lu. 13:10f. qv dddoxwv, qv ocvvKirrovoa). In 
Lu. 23:12 we find zpotmjpxov dvres.  dpxovar is not used with the 
participle in the New Testament, but only with the infinitive, as 
Matt. 4:17, or absolutely, as Lu. 24:27. For the participle with 
éxw see Lu. 14:18 f. (exe pe wapyrnpevoy). mavoyor is used only with 
the participle or absolutely (Acts 5:42; 1 Cor. 13:8). For redew 
with the participle see Matt. 11:1 (érédecey Suardoowv). In Matt. 
6:16 ta davacw vyorevovres is a good illustration of the supple- 
mentary participle. tvyydvw in the New Testament is not used 
with the infinitive or the participle, nor is ¢@dvw (special sense of 
come or come before, Phil. 3:16). However, zpop@avw in Matt. 
17:25 (mpoepbacey €Eywv) is used with the participle according to 
ancient usage. AavOdvw is once (Heb. 13:2, édradov evioayres) used 
with participle according to the ancient idiom. No example of dv 
with the participle appears in the New Testament. 

8. The circumstantial participle is practically an additional 
clause added more or less loosely. It is not essential to the lead- 
ing clause. By means of the circumstantial participle a sentence 
can be strung out indefinitely. Cf. 2 Pet. 2:12-15 (Bracgypoivres, 
dSixovpevor, pyovpevor, evtpupartes, etc.). The circumstantial parti- 
ciple does not of itself define its relation to the principal or sub- 
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ordinate clause in which it occurs. The connection is, of course, 
with some noun or pronoun. The context may be one that sug- 
gests time as dxovwr 6 “Avavias werbv eSevdey (Acts 5:9), occasion as 
dxotovres (Lu. 4:28), means as épyaciav roAdijy mapetxev pavrevonery 
(Acts 16:16), manner as d@dOev Avmovpevos (Matt. 19:22), cause 
as ebxapuorotpev dxovoarres (Col. 1:4), purpose as éAyAvGa rpooxyvyrov 
(Acts 8:27), condition as xpuet 9 axpoBvotia tedoioa (Rom. 2:27), 
concession as kal ye ob paxpay dd évds Exdotov yudv brépxovra (Acts 
17:27). Itis not proper to say that the participle means cause, 
condition, etc., but the context implies such an idea and the par- 
ticiple admits it. 

9. The so-called genitive absolute is merely a circumstantial 
participle agreeing with the substantive in its case. In Latin the 
so-called Latin ablative absolute is either ablative, locative, or in- 
strumental, according to circumstances. The Sanskrit uses the 
locatiye thus. Modern Greek uses the nominative. The ancient 
Greek is either genitive or ablative, or possibly now one and now 
the other. Usually the substantive is one that does not have close 
connection with the principal sentence, but this is not always so. 
See Mk, 8:1 (odXod dyAov dvros). The so-called accusative abso- 
lute does not occur in the New Testament, unless Acts 26:3 (yodorny 
re) be an example. Cf. also rvxév (1 Cor. 16:6). In Acts 2:29 
éoriv is probably to be supplied with e&dv. Cf. egov Av in Matt. 
12:4 and déor éor’v in Acts 19:36. Sometimes the genitive absolute 
is found where there is a noun or pronoun in the sentence for it to 
agree with. So ratra 8? abrot évOvpnbévros idod a&yyedos Kupiov Kat’ dvap 
épavyn aire (Matt. 1:20). See also Matt. 21:23. Cf. the nomina- 
tive absolute in Rey. 2:26, 6 vxdv cat 6 rypdv Séow airG. The par- 
ticiple sometimes carries on the sentence loosely without a verb as 
trotacodpevoe (Hph. 5:21). In Mk. 7:19 xaOapiZwv is due to ana- 
coluthon. Cf. Rev. Sometimes the genitive absolute is used 
without a noun or pronoun as éA@dvros Kai kpodcavros (Lu. 12:36). 

10. The Septuagint uses the participle as one translation of the 
Hebrew infinitive absolute as an intensive expression. This reap- 
pears in the New Testament as eidAoydv eddAoyjow oe (Heb. 6:14). 
Cf. Oavarw redevtarw (Matt, 15: :4), another method used to translate 
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the same Hebrew idiom. So also wapayyedia rapyyyetAapev (Acts 
5:28). 

11. As to adjuncts with the circumstantial participle, they do 
not alter the true force of the participle at all, but merely sharpen 
and make clear the idea. So cicedOotca edOis (Mk. 6:25); dua 
Amilov (Acts 24:26); xairep dv (Heb. 5:8); ds (giving the alleged 
reason which may or may not be true), as Lu. 16:1 (és Stacxopzi- 
Cov); 2 Cor. 5:20 (as mrapaxadodvros); Acts 27:30 (és pedAovruv) ; 
dorep pepopéevys (Acts 2:2). Cf. ov more émuorpefas (Lu. 22:32). 

12. The participle in indirect discourse was sufficiently treated 
in the chapter on that subject. One example may suffice here, 
doa yxovoapey yevoneva (Lu. 4:23). In Eph. 5:5 (tore ywodoxovres) 
the participle has an intensive force and is hardly in indirect dis- 
course. Note both verbs for knowing here used (oda, ywaoxw). 

13. The voice in the participle calls for nothing distinctive. 
The voice as in the infinitive merely follows the routine verbal 
function. Moulton (Prolegomena, p. 203) even says that the 
infinitive has ‘‘no voice distinction.’? That was true originally, 
but the Greek infinitiye and the participle did come to have both 
voice and tense. Take écveo0e pucovuevor (Matt. 10:22) as an example 
of the periphrastic future passive. Note éceaGe Aadodvres (1 Cor. 
14:9) where middle and active combine in the periphrastic future. 

14. The tense in the participle, however, calls for some discus- 
sion. Like the infinitive the participle has no time in itself. It 
gets its time from the verb with which it is used. Thus an aorist 
participle may be used with a future verb as 6 éropetvas owOyoera 
(Matt. 10:22), a future participle with a past tense of the indica- 
tive as €AnAvOa mpocxwyoswv (Acts 8:27). Time with the participle 
is purely relative. The aorist participle is very common and is 
either simultaneous as xaryyryoavy dowacdpevor (Acts 25:18) or an- 
tecedent as rwAjoas jveycev (Acts 4:37). The aorist participle does 
not express subsequent action. The present participle gets its 
time from the principal verb and expresses incompleted action. So 
moroovres ehepov (Acts 4:34). In Jo. 9:25 (ruprds dv dpre BArérw) 
by the use of épr: with the verb the present participle is made to 
have the force of an ‘“‘imperfect’’ participle. The present parti- 
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ciple likewise may be used with the future tense as éveoOe pucovpevot 
(Matt. 10:22). In Acts 25:10 we have éords eis as a periphrastic 
present, not perfect in idea though so in form, The perfect par- 
ticiple accents the idea of completion as xecomuxds (Jo. 4:6), eiAnpas 
(Matt. 25:24, cf. A«Bdv in verse 20). The future participle, it 
should be added, is very rare in the New Testament and almost 
entirely in Luke. The article is occasionally found with the future 
participle as 7d éodyevov (Lu. 22:49). The future tense of the 
participle was not developed in the Boeotian dialect. In Eph. 
4:18 we have a periphrastic perfect participle, éoxotwcpevor dvres. 

15. The negative of the participle in the New Testament is py, 
unless a very emphatic negative is desired, when od is used. In 
the older Greek ob was the common negative with participles, and 
py only in special cases when condition or concession was suggest- 
ed. In the modern Greek py is alone used with participles. The 
New Testament usage shows the progress in that direction. Thus 
in Acts 17:6 wu} etpevres is in accord with the common usage of the 
later Greek. The papyri give some examples of ov as we have in 
the New Testament. Perhaps Luke and Paul respond to the old 
Greek feeling for od to some extent. In general od is only found 
with the participle when a distinct and strong negative is desired. 
So in Lu. 6:42 od Brérwv. In 1 Pet. 1:8 we have ovx iddvres and pH 
épGvres and the distinction can be seen. 

16. Sometimes the participle like other adjectives, becomes a 
substantive (cf. 73 dya6dv, for instance). In Matt. 19:21 the pos- 
sessive genitive is used with it, réAnoov cov ra Sadpxovra. Cf. the 
belongings in English. In Heb. 8:9 the participle is almost like 
the infinitive, but here it is to be taken as agreeing with pov after 
all, €v jpépe emAaBouévov pov ris xepos airdv. Cf. Heb. 11:32, 
Emrciper pe yap Sipyovjevov 5 xpovos. 


CHAPTER XXXITII. 


NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 


1. Greek has two negatives that are used either simply (0%, 1) 
or in various compounds (oi8¢, otre, otdeis, odfeis, oixért, obrore, etc., 
and so for compounds of ju}, pydé, etc.). Latin has three negatives 
(non, ne, haud). The Sanskrit has na and mad. Greek did not 
use na (ne) and Latin did not use uy (ma). Haud and od are 
probably the same word (cf. Zend ava). In the Boeotian dialect 
ov never was employed. In Homer indeed m7 was freely used with 
the indicative and od sometimes with the subjunctive. The history 
of ov and py has been the constant increase of the use of wy. In 
the modern Greek d& (for otdev) is only used with the indicative. 
Perhaps the earliest use of 4 was to express prohibition. For the 
form ov see 1 Cor. 13:2; Acts 19:27. 

2. In general the New Testament uses the negative ov and py in 
accordance with the idiom of the earlier Greek. The distinction is 
well obseryed between the outright negation by od and the subtle 
and subjective yy. In the Sanskrit the same distinction existed 
between na and ma. In English we have to depend on the tone 
of voice for the difference, but we all know the difference between 
“no” and ‘‘no.’’ Ov is direct, positive, categorical, definite; py is 
doubtful, indirect, indefinite, hypothetical. My isa negative with 
a “string tied to it.’? Ifa girl should say ov to a proposal of mar- 
riage (especially ovxé), there would be little hope. But yj would 
leave room for another trial. The bluntness of ov in its strength- 
ened form ov / is well shown in Luke’1:60. On the other hand 
pyre in Jo. 4:29 (pare obrds éorw 6 Xpiords ;) but dimly conceals the 
woman’s real conviction about Jesus. 

3. With the imperative therefore y# is the logical, even the nec- 
essary, negative as pj moe Kérous wdpexe (Lu. 11:7). This is uniform 
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except where parenthetic clauses or sharp contrast is brought out 
(cf. infinitive). In 1 Pet, 3:3 after éorw ovx is set over against 
gd’. So also in 1 Pet. 2:18 we have ov povov.... ddd Kat. But 
in Jas. 1:22 (as elsewhere) pi pdvov is read. In 1 Cor. 5:10 ov mav- 
tws is a parenthetical expansion of pi owavaplyvoba, Soin2 Tim. 
2:14 as to én’ ovSty xpipooy and pi Aoyopaxev. In Matt. 5:37 ov ov 
is the predicate of gorw and with the accented form instead of ov. 
In Rev. 22:9 (épa px) wi is a conjunction used without the verb. 
Cf. our ‘‘lookout.”’ 

4. With the subjunctive p7 is also naturally the negative. But 
in Homer, before the subjunctive was sharply differentiated from 
the future indicative od was sometimes employed with the subjunc- 
tive. The truth seems to be that p7 displaced ov with the subjunc- 
tive, just as it did finally with the participle. Let pi Sane (Mk. 
12:14) serve as an example. Cf. Jo. 11:50. Ov, however, is used 
with the subjunctive, when 7 is a conjunction, for the sake of 
distinction. So oBodpar uy mus €AOvv ov olovs G2Aw etpw twas (2 Cor. 
12:20). So also the marginal reading of WH in Matt. 25:9 (sapore 
ovk dpxeoy), but the text has pyore ov py. 

5. With the optative both ov and m« appear in the older Greek, 
ov in the conclusion of the fourth class condition, elsewhere py. 
As a matter of fact the optative in the New Testament has no neg- 
ative save in the case of wishes where it is always pj. So py yevoure 
(Rom. 3:4). 

6. The negative of the infinitive in the New Testament is pj, 
even in indirect discourse (Mk. 12:18, pH eva), save in fixed 
phrases, repeated negatives, or when single words are negatived. 
In Mk. 7:24 ov is used much like ancient idiom in indirect dis- 
course, ovdéva 7Oc\ev yrova. But in Lu. 20:40 the compound neg- 
ative of the infinitive is repeated like that of the principal verb, 
ovkére yap érdApwv erepwrdy aitov ovd& In Rom. 15:20 ovy drov 
évopdoOn Xpiords is a parenthetic clause with evayyedilecbar. So Kat 
ov after SovAevew (Rom. 7:6). Usually we have ov pévov with the 
infinitive as in Jo, 11:52 with dmo6vjoxev. For the peculiar 
position of ov pdvoy see Rom. 4:12,16. The New Testament does 
not use pi) od with the infinitive, but simply 7. So with a verb 
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of hindering, pdrts Katréravoav rods dxAovs TOD pH Ovew avdrots (Acts 
14:18). But uy} (redundant pu) is not necessary in this use of the 
infinitive as évexorrdéuqv Ta moAXa Tod edAOeiy (Rom. 15:22). When 
the principal verb of hindering is negative, the simple infinitive is 
used as in py koAvere adra édOciv (Matt. 19 :14) or uj may be employed 
as py te 76 VOwp SWvara Kwhdoal tis Tod py BarticOpva; (Acts 10:47). 
Note rot sometimes. In 1 Cor. 14:39 observe 7d Aadety py KwAvere. 
In Acts 4:20 both negatives retain their value, od dwvdueba yap... - 
py rade. 

7. With participles 47 is commonly used contrary to ancient 
custom, but not contrary to the undefined action of the participle; 
for instance, Matthew has yw with the participle 18 times and o# 2, 
Luke has py 28 times and od 2, John has wy 11 and ob 1. See the 
difference between od with the participle and p# with the parti- 
ciple in 1 Pet. 1:8, ot idovres and pH Spavres, one a definite case, 
the other a general statement. With the article and the participle 
py is also the usual construction as 74 py dudxovra (Rom. 9:30), but 
ov appears for a strong negative as in tiv ovK Ayarnwerny (Rom. 
9:25). Cf. rov od Aadv in the same verse. Cf. 6 ovx« dy (Jo. 10:12). 
In the modern Greek py alone is used with the participle. 

8. With the indicative the matter is much more complicated. 
In the modern Greek 8& is confined to the indicative, and p7 is 
used elsewhere. But the New Testament still uses uy a good deal 
with the indicative, though less than in the older Greek. A study 
of the various aspects of the indicative must therefore be made. 

(a) In ordinary declarative sentences (simple or compound) 
the negative of the indicative is oJ. This is in direct harmony 
with the idea of the mode. So 6 movrevwv cis avrov ov xpiveror (JO. 
8:18). 

(b) In causal sentences likewise ov is always found unless the 
reason is subjective or regarded as specially speculative. The only 
example of dr yy in the New Testament is in Jo. 3:18, 6 pay morevuv 
dn Kéxpuras Ste py weriotexey. With this compare 1 Jo. 5:10 where 
br. od werlorerxey is read, the usual idiom. Cf. also Heb. 9:17 
éreal pa tore icxva, which may, however, be a question. 

(c) Conditional sentences usually had ei py and ¢ ov rarely in 
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the older Greek. In conditions of the second class (determined as 
unfulfilled) e » is uniform even in the New Testament (as <i py 


jv, etc., Jo. 9:33) except in Mk. 14:21 (Matt. 26:24) where we | 


find eé od. Here ei odk éyej6n brings out strongly the force of ov. 
But in first class conditions (fulfilled), leaving out the elliptical 
use of ef py (Mk. 9:9) and ei py 8é, ef od is much more frequent in 
the New Testament than «i pj. In the older Greek e od was used 
when a single word was negatived or there was sharp contrast. 
Such examples occur in the New Testament as e tis rvetpa Xpiotod 
oix Zee (Rom. 8:9), «i yap 6 Oeds . . - - otk édefoaro (Rom. 11:21). 
So ei kat rov Ocdv od hoBotpar od8t GvOpwrov évtpéronat (Lu. 18:4). Cf. 
Jas. 1:23 (kai ob rourys), 1 Cor. 9:2 (ei otk eipi). Ch Jo. 1:25. 

(d) In relative sentences with the indicative od is the usual 
negative as Os od AapBave (Matt. 10:38). But a few examples of py 
appear in indefinite relative sentences as @ pi def (Tit. 1:11), 6 py 
mdpeotiv tadta (2 Pet. 1:9). So also text of 1 Jo. 4:3 (WH), 6 py 
émodoye? (mar. 6 Aver). Cf. Os ov« éorw (1 Jo. 4:6). 

(e) With expressions of purpose 7 is the usual negative as tva 
py pvowdtcbe (1 Cor. 4:6), oxoma py éory (Lu. 11:35), Brérere py 
more €orat (Heb. 3:12). 

(f) With verbs of fearing ov is the negative after uy, but no 
example occurs in the New Testament save 2 Cor. 12:20 where py 

-- ovis found with the subjunctive. In Greek as in Latin py 
(as ne) follows the verb of fearing for the positive idea, 


(g) In questions py expects the answer ‘‘no’’ as Mk. 14:19" 


(uy te éyd ;), while ov requires the answer ‘‘yes’”’ as Lu. 17:17 (ovx 
ot déxa éxabapioOyoav;). In 1 Cor. 9:8 we have both in different 
parts of the same question, p) kara dvOpwroy Tatra AAG, 7 Kal & vdpos 
Taira ov déye; Cf. also wy drdocatro (Rom. 11:1) and ovx drdcaro 
(Rom, 11:2). Sometimes ov py is found in questions as ov py aio 
av76; (Jo. 18:11) where the answer is in accordance with ov. The 
negatives do not, of course, express the wide range of feeling and 
emotion in different situations. In a question like pj ov« Zyouev ; 
(1 Cor. 9:4) py is the negative of the question and ovk of Zxouev. 
(h) When the indicative is used in prohibitions ov occurs as in 
ovK éropxyoes (Matt. 5:33) or o¥ wy as in ov ph Zorar (Matt. 16:22). 
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(i) In indirect discourse, where the indicative is used, the neg- 
ative of the direct is retained as zds ov voeire Stu ov rept dpruy elrov 
Spiv (Matt. 16:11). Burton (Moods and Tenses, p. 181) properly 
notes the redundant ov after the verb ‘‘deny,’’ 6 dpvovpevos Ste 
*Inoods ovx éorw (1 Jo. 2:22). Cf. French ne. 

(j) The succession of negatives in Greek merely strengthens the 
first negative if the second is a compound form like ov8é, pydeis, etc. 
This use (just like the old English idiom that survives here and 
there) is not remarkably frequent, yet a number of examples occur 
as otk épayev ovdé (Lu. 4:2), pydet pdtv ddeirere (Rom. 18:8). 
Even three or more negatives may be found as od otk jy oideis otrw 
keimevos (Lu. 23:53), ovdkere ov py miw (Mk. 14:25). But some- 
times tis follows ov as ovy dprdoa tis (Jo. 10:28). Cf. 1 Thess. 
1:8. 

(k) But when the second negative is a single negative, it 
retains its force, So ov zapa totro ovk gore ek Tod cwparos (1 Cor. 
12:15); ovk exouev efovoiay py epyaciay (1 Cor. 9:6); wy ovK qKovcay 
(Rom. 10:18); 6 py riorevwy 78 Kéexpuras ore py weriotevkey (JO. 3:18). 
Cf. ovdev ydp éotw Kexadvppevoy 6 ovK aroxadvpOycerat (Matt. 10:26), 
and ov py adeby Sde.... ds od KatadrvOyncerar (Matt. 24:2). See 
1 Cor. 6:9 (ov... . ov). Cf. also uy wore ov pH (or pi wore ov, mg.) 
in Matt. 25:9. In Matt. 13:29 od, wy wore... . expiLwonre each 
negative has its full force. Cf. yw, wy more (Mk. 14:2). Cf. Mk. 
12:24 for ov py in question and py with participle. 

(1) The use of ov pw calls for a special note. The usual con- 


struction _is with the subjunctive as in ov pi dpeOj above (Matt. 


24:2). The future indicative is read in ov pa gorau cot roiro ( Matt. 
16:22) and is doubtless the correct text in ov py tiysnoe (Matt. 


15:6) and a few other places (Matt. 26:35; Mk. 14:31). No satis- 
factory explanation of the origin of this use of od yj has been found. 
They do not neutralize each other, but each retains its force 
as in pi od in questions (Rom. 10:18). Cf. od mj in questions 
(Lu. 18:7, ob pa) rowjon;). Does this use throw any light on the 
problem ? 

(m) The redundant negative as in 1 Jo. 2:22 (see above) and 
Lu. 24:16 (parotvro rot ph értyvavar) after a verb of hindering (a 
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negative conception) appears stranger to us now than it would 
have done some generations ago before we dropped the repeated 
and double negatives in English. Compare Shakespeare on this 
point. Compare this vulgar sentence ‘‘Hain’t nobody seen noth- 
ing of never a hat nowhere about here?’ Cf. od py ce avd od9 of 
pn oe eyxatadizw (Heb. 13:5). 

(n) The form odxé adds fresh point to the negative ot, especially 
when contrasted with é\Ad as in Luke 1:60. The position of the 
negative may also give new emphasis as py ToAAol duddoxador yiverOe 
(Jas. 8:1). In Rom. 3:9 od wdévrws means ‘‘by no means,’’ but 
in 1 Cor. 15:51 (dvres od xoyunOyoopeba) ob goes with the verb. In 
Heb. 11:8 py goes with the participle, not the infinitive. Litotes 
is not infrequent in the New Testament as od pera roddds (Acts 
1:5)=odrjlyas. Cf. Lu. 15:13. 

(0) For ody 6m... . d\Ad see Jo. 7:22. For otx ta... . dddd 
see Jo. 6:38. For ddd’ ot« in the apodosis of a condition see Mk. 
14:29. For od pdvov.... dda xaf see Rom. 5:3. See Jo. 4:11 
ore. ...xal, For ovd¢é... . otre see Rey. 5:3, and ovdeis.... 
ovre (Rev. 5:4). For ovd€.. . . od8é see Rey. 9:4. For pydt.... 
pnde see Matt. 10:9. For pyre... . pyre see Acts 27:20. For 
ovre. .. . ovre See Matt. 12:32. For pydé. . . . ddAad see 1 Pet. 5:2. 

As is usual in ancient Greek, xat od (Col. 2:9,15), not od8€, fol- 
lows affirmative clauses. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
INTENSIVE PARTICLES. 


1, The term particle, as Winer well observes (Thayer’s edition, 
p. 356), has neyer been satisfactorily delimited. In one sense all 
adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, interjections are particles. 
They are nearly all originally adverbs. They belong to the de- 
velopment of the sentence from simple to complex. 

2. Intensive particles have usually a very obscure origin. The 
etymology of most of them is unknown, but they are as a rule very 
old. Indeed the New Testament writers do not use them with 
anything like the frequency of the older Greek writers. But when 
the intensive particles are used in the New Testament they deserve 
notice. 

3. The Greeks not simply had fine shades of thought and emo- 
tion, but they preferred to express them in the sentence by the 
particle. In modern languages such distinction and emphasis 
depend upon the voice and manner. Compare a German’s use of 
his hands in speaking and a Frenchman shrugging his shoulders, 
etc. The New Testament Greek is more like the English and 
leaves most of this emotion to be brought out by the reader him- 
self. 

4, Té (enclitic) is of very doubful etymology (cf. Doric yd, 
Sanskrit gha, and dyav). It is used thirty-three times in the New 
Testament. It usually occurs with some other particle like add 
ye (1 Cor. 9:2), dpa ye (Matt. 7:20), dpd ye (Acts 8:30), ef ye (Gal. 
3:4), ef St py ye (Matt. 6:1), ad ye (Acts 17:27), Kaitou ye (Jo. 4:2), 
pevotvye (Rom. 10:18), po’reye (1 Cor. 6:3). In Phil. 3:8 note édra 
piv otv ye xat. In itself ye adds nothing to the sense save by way 
of intensifying the idea of the word or clause. This may be to 
minify as in Jo. 4:2 or to magnify as in Rom, 8:52. 
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5. Iép (enclitic) is probably a shortening up of zepé (cf. perfect) 
and so would have the idea of thoroughly. But others get it from 
xépay. In the New Testament we find it with és in the Text. Ree. 
of Mk. 15:6, but WH have dropped it. Elsewhere it only occurs 
with the particles Sdmep (1 Cor. 8:13), éedvrep (Heb. 3:14), eizep 
(Rom. 8:9), éwadjrep (Lu. 1:1), prep (Jo. 12:43, text of WH, 
mg. iep), xafdrep (Rom. 3:4), xatzrep (Heb. 12:17), dcmep (Matt. 
6:2). The idea is uniformly the same. 

6. Ay (surely, therefore, possibly shortened form of 767) is used 
sparingly in the New Testament but in harmony with the ancient 
idiom. The simple form appears five (possibly six, Acts 6:3 mg.) 
times and with the same idea each time. See 1 Cor. 6:20, Sogdcare 
Sy tov Ocdv ev TH Gdpatt ipay. Once we have 87 rov (Heb. 2:16). 
The passage with dy wore (Jo. 5:4), has dropped out of the critical 
text. 

7. To is of uncertain origin; either the locative of the demon- 
strative rés (on this ground) or the ethical epic dative roi (co/ ). 
In the New Testament it does not occur alone, but is found in 
composition. So yro once (Rom. 6:16) cairo twice (Acts 14:17; 
Heb. 4:3), wevro eight times (as Jo. 4:27), rovryapody twice (1 Thess. 
4:8; Heb. 12:1), rod three times (Lu. 20:25; 1 Cor. 9:26; Heb. 
13:18). 

8. Me is from epic py, older epic and Doric pay. "H py 
became 7 wév, and then wey. It means surely, of a truth. M@®& is 
far the most common of the intensive particles in the New Testa; 
ment, but it is nothing like so frequent as in the older Greek. All 
degrees of emphasis are presented by this particle, from the slightest 
emphasis (Acts 17:12) to sharp contrast (Matt. 3:11). The con- 
trast even with S€ is often very slight and not to be translated. 
The original use by itself still survives in the New Testament as in 
2 Cor. 11:4 (ei pév ydp) where is no thought of a corresponding 8é 
or dAdd. So Acts 5:41 (of pév ody éropevovto). Mevody is found once 
(Lu. 11:28), pevodvye three times (Rom. 9:20; 10:18; Phil. 3:8), 
pévro: eight times (see above). 

9. The affirmative particle vaé is found over thirty times, simply 
as yes (Matt, 13:51), or meaning verily or yea (Matt. 11:9) in 
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contrast with ov (Matt. 5:37), with the article as subject (2 Cor. 
isl) 

10. v7 as a strong affirmation with the accusative is found only 
once, Kal’ ypuépay arobvyoKw vy tiv tyerépay Kavxnow (1 Cor. 15:31). 
Md does not occur at al’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


1. These are not as a rule peculiarities of Greek idiom, but be- 
long to the nature of speech and so occur in the New Testament 
as a matter of course. The mind does not work like a machine. 
Speech is merely the expression of thought. Hence it is not strange 
that the lapses, interruptions, and sudden changes in mental pro- 
cesses should be enbalmed in language. They are especially fre- 
quent in popular speech and the language of passion. On both 
grounds the New Testament furnishes numerous examples of 
broken structure. Paul shows much emotion and especially in 
2 Corinthians does his language struggle for expression. One can 
almost hear his heart beat there. 

2. In Reyelation there are grammatical lapses due to various 
reasons. Some are on purpose as in the case of dad 6 &y (Rey. 
1:4) to accent the unchangeableness of God. Note also in the 
same sentence 6 jv. Others are due to the vividness of conception 
in the book as xat 7AOev Kat elAnpey (Rev. 5:7). Cf. also Rev. 10:8-10. 
This mixing of tenses is common also in Mark. The use of cases 
without regular accord is found elsewhere, but is more common in 
Revelation. So ris xawis “Ispovcadyp, } xataBatvovoa (Rev. 3:12). 
The visions add to the excitement and confusion. Cf. nominative 
and accusative in Rey. 4:1,4. It is possible that the book may have 
been dictated and probably like 2 Peter lacked careful critical 
revision. But these non-literary traits, some of which appear in 
the non-literary papyri, do not prove the author an ignoramus. 

3. Some examples of the leading figures of speech may be given. 
Ellipsis of the copula «ict is seen in Matt. 5:3 (waxdproe of rrwxoé ) 
and of rwés before ray pabyrdv (Acts 21.16). Brachylogy is shown 
In xdpis TG OeG Ste Hre Sodrox Tis dpaprias Sanovoare S€ (Rom. 6:17). 
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Zeugma is well illustrated by ydAa tpas érdruca, ob Bpdpa (1 Cor. 
3:2). Aposiopesis is found in «é éyvws ev rH judpa tavry Kat od rd 
mpos eipyvyv (Lu. 19:42). A good example of anacoluthon appears 
1 Cor. 9:15 (Ox eypaya 8€ radra tva otrws yevytau év enol, Kaddv y4p 
Hot MGAAov arrobaveiv 7j- TS “Kavynpd pov oddets Kevdoe). Paronomasia 
is used in euabev ad’ dv éxabey (Heb. 5:8). Annominatio is found 
in pdtv epyaLomévovs, aAAG reprepyalomevous (2 Thess. 3:11). Pleo- 
nasm is exhibited in fs elyev 16 Ovydrpiov air#s (Mk. 7:25). Hy- 
perbaton we see in Heb. 7:4 (@ewpetre rydékos obros 6). There are 
a few poetical quotations in the New Testament as Acts 17:28; 
1 Cor. 15:33; Titus 1:12, and in Heb. (12:18) a hexameter line is 
found in some MSS. but WH read zoi<ire instead of romoare and 
we lose the hexameter. In Matt. 6:28 prolepsis of the subject is 
found as very often in the New Testament, xarapdere ri xpiva Tod 
dypod mas aigdvovew. 

4, Rhythm meant much to the Greek, but it is difficult for us 
always to appreciate (see position of atrod, cov, and pov in John 
9:7,10,11). It has been denied that there was any rhythm in the 
New Testament writers. It is not probably to be found according 
to Attic standards, but the later Greek writers in general except the 
Atticists had different tastes in such matters. The New Testament 
writers are not artificial What rhythm they have is chiefly due 
to passion and exaltation of spirit. So especially in Paul, Hebrews, 
and John. 

5. The New Testament writers do not use the stately periods of 
the Attic orators and historians with their long rolling sentences. 
But sometimes shorter sentences in the New Testament deserve 
the name of period. See Lu. 1:1-4, Heb. 1:1-4, Acts 1:1-3, 
2 Thess. 1:3-10, Eph. 1:3-14. 

6. The words in a Greek sentence were arranged for rhetorical 
effect rather than according to stiff rules (not like Latin). In the 
Greek sentence the most emphatic position was the beginning or 
end of the clause. Cf. #3). . « xetrar (Matt. 3:10) and ov in 1 Cor. 
1:17. The Greek genius was freedom and life. In this was its 
glory, and, when tempered by the Hebrew spirituality, the Greek 
became the best vehicle of the world for the expression of God’s 
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revelation in human speech. The Greek Testament remains the 
treasure of the ages, and should be the vade mecum of the preacher 
that he may come éis éréyvwow rod pvornpiov Tod Geot, Xpurrod, ev & 
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Page 48— 

Add "Aya\Xdw (-dopat), PyaAdaca (-acdunv), nyaddOnv (Text. 
Rec. -do6yv in Jas. 5:35), 

To aipéw add -ypovuny, cidduny, -rpyyat, alpeOjoouac 

Add Aic@dvopa, nobounv. 

To d\Adoow add 7AAacoor. 

Add ’Apdravyu, qudicecpar. Cf. also dudidfw (Lk. 12:28). 
Tisch. and Treg. give dugiclw 

To dva- Baivw add ém-, iep- 

Add ’Ava-6d\Aw, only dv-€6adov (Phil. 4:10). 


Page 49— 
To dy- ofyw add yvoryov, qvovypevos. 
To dz-avrdw add im- and -yvT7Ka. 
Add ’Amoxvw (Nestle Jas. 1:15) and droxvéw (W H Jas. 1:15), 
dr-exinoa (Jas. 1:18). 
To ’Apvéopar add jpvovuny- 
To ‘Apralw add -ypmdxev. 
To "Apxw add iz- 
To Bai\w add €Baddrov, Barotpar. 
To Brérw add éBrexopunv, Brapapevos. 
To Tivopas add éywopuny, yeyovev. 
Page 50— 
To Tpddw add -eypaydunv. 
To Acixvups add-cderédynv, -Sederypévos. 
To Acyopat add Seopat. 
To ASwps add Sdcopat. 
To Aww add édéwxov. 
To Aoxéw add yiddxouv. 
To Avvapa add ‘‘Some mss. have pSuvdcOnv.” 
- To Avw add év- 


To ’Eyeipw add - yeipdunv. 
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Page 51— 

To Edu add ndev. 

To Eivé add eé- and ich, Haba. 

To Ero add - erépnv. 

To *Ex-reivw add zapa-, mpo-. 

To ’Ex-tpérw add dva-, dao-, mepi-, mpo-, Tpevduevos and real 
-tparyncovat, Better list it as “Ava-rperw. 

To ’Ex-xéw add xara-, -€xeov, -exvvvounv. 

Under "EAatvw note ‘‘cvv- is only in Text. Rec. (Acts, 7:26)’’. 

Under ’EA¢yxw note ‘‘éé- is only in Text. Rec ” 

Add “EAkw (Jas. 2:6), efAxov (Acts 21:30), éAxiow (Jo. 12:33), 

etAxvoa (JO. 21:6). 

To "EArifw add ‘‘Lxx” after édmod. 

To *Ev-ré\Aopar add dva-, é&- ava-, -érevAa, -réradxa- List as ’Ava- 
TaAAw. 

To *Epyafopar add ypyacbnv. 

To "Epxovoe add €AnrAvOev. Read dvri- wap-, In Acts 28:3 &- e€- 
is only a variant. 

To “Epwrdw add -epwrnfeis. 

Page 52— 

To Etpioxw add (-dunv), ebpdapevos. 

To Biyouor add -evgoua. 

To "Exw add eixduny, -€oua, erxdunv. Dele rpocav. 

To Zovvype add -woa. 

To “Hxw add xa9- and dele (Some MSS) before jxacw. 

Add “Hrrdopa: (2 Pet. 2:20), jrrnuat (2 Pet. 2:18), FoodOnv from 
yoodopa (2-Cor. 12:18, but Text Rec. yrryOyv). 

To @rjoxw add -vnoxov. Perfect simplex only. 

Add “Inue (only Compound), 


1. "Av-inue (-vevres, -&, -évres, -€Ony). 
2. “Ad- Gye (also add- f» forms, -dovow Rev. 11:9, -‘ouev Lk. 
11:4, -dovros W H marg. Jo. 20:23, joue Mk. 1:34; 11:16. 


Tisch reads dd- vodow Rev. 11:9 from ad- uw as WH from 
dpeis in Rev. 2:20 from dew), -tema, -yow, -FKa (-nKes Rev. 
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2:4, but dd-es, dg-ere, db’, dd-civar, dd-els), dp-cwvrar 
(Lk. 5:20, etc. Doric perfect), -yv, -eOjcopar, 
Ka6-tnpu (-téuevos Acts. 10:11), -fxa. 
Tlap-inyu, -eynevos (Heb. 12:12), -etvar (Lk. 11:42). 
5. Suv-inus (Mss. -votow Mt. 13:13; 2 Cor, 10:12 from ow- céu, 
but W H read -vaéow. In Mk. 4:12 and Lk. 8:10 WH have 
-twow from -i, So -fov in Rom. 3:11, but -ves in Mt. 13: 
23), -yow, -7Ka (-G, ovv- ere Mk. 7:14). 
To “Iornps add dv6-, é&- avO-, -vrrdpyv. 
To Kaiw add -éxasov. 
Page 53— 
To Kaew add (-copar), (-cdéyyv), éxexdjuyv 
Under xdépvw dele xéxunxa (only Text. Rec. Rev. 2:3). 
Add Kar- dyn, redfw, -eafa, -Eedynv. 
To Kouilw add (-fopunyv), (-voa). 
To Korrw add dro -(dva- Only Text. Rec), (-opyv), -exdrny, -Kor- 
Hoopar. 
To Kpdfw add -éxpayov. 
To Kpivw add éxpwov, -expedynv. 
To Kpvrrw add -éxpvBov. 
To KvXNiw add éxvArouny- 
To AapBavw add eirAnda, -e’Anppor, -eAnpPOnv, AnuPpOjoopar. 
To Acyw to collect add &a- 


Lethe! 


To Acizw add €deupa. 
Add Aovw (dz-), EXovoa, AAovpar (JO. 13:10), AAovopar (Heb. 
10:22). 
Page 54— 


To Maw add perérw (1 Cor. 7:21). 

To Maw add éuevov The compound ov -apa -occurs in Phil. 
1:25 only in Text. Rec. 

Add Enpaive, éjpava, énpoppar, éEnpdvOnv. 

Add Oixreépw, -yow (Rom. 9:15). 

To oixodopuéw Add oixobouyOy in Jo. 2:20. 

Add ’Opviw (Mt. 26:74 and dus (Mt. 14:71), But. doco (Mt. 
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23:18) from root épo. 
Add ’Ovivnmu, only évaiunv, Philemon 20. 
To Tavw add dva-, éx-ava-, ovv-ava, xata- 
To IiuarAnme add rérAnopat, tANTOHoopa. 
To iw add -erdOnv 


Page 55—- 

To Iviyw add (duyv). Only Text. Rec. has ém- 

To ‘Payri{w add ‘Nestle reads fartricwvra: in Mk. 7:4” 

Add “Payyvope (-par) and pyocw, piso, éppyga. 

Add Siw, only c¢onza (Jas. 5:2.) 

To Srd\Xw add géoredXov and read -oreda. 

To Técow add rdfopar. Note that zpo- is only in Text. Rec. 

Add Ti@nps (dva-, mpoo-ava-, drro-, Sia-, dvri-Sua-, éx-, émt-, ovv-emt-, 
KaTa-, OVV-KaTG-, PETA-, Wapa-, WEpl-, Wpo-, mpoc-, Tuv-, tro-) 
and rdéw (érider 2 Cor, 3:13; érifovy Some MSS, Mk. 6:56, 
but W H éré@eoay as in Acts. 3:2; 4:35. But éme-riOe in 1 
Tim 5:22 and rBéaow in Mt, 6:15), riBepat, -eriOeunv, Onow 
(-Ojcopar) , €nxa (06, -Ges Mt. 9:18 and Lk. 17:5; 6ére Lk. 
21:14, Geivar, Oeis), eOcunv (-eixa, TEerpar, -ereDeiunv, érebny, 
-TeOnoopar- 

Page 56— 

To Saivw add ém- 

To DoBéopat add éx- PoBeiv in 2 Cor. 20:9. 

Add opéw, -€ow, -eca. 

To Xaipw- Change ‘‘Some MSS.” to ‘‘Textus Rec.” 

Add Xardw, -dow, -aca, -acOnv. 

To Wixw add dva-, dio-, éx-, xata- 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 12— 

(f) lines 2f. dele ‘‘to the lost digamma.”’ The “lost digam- 
ma” explanation is not now much in favor with philol- 
ogists. 

(g) line 1 add ‘‘as”’ before “‘in.”’” As a matter of fact 6d 
is as old as Homer. 

Page 13— 
line 10 dele “As previously noted.” 
Page 15— 

(b) at end of paragraph add: “‘Thus in Attic « equals Latin 
e, but 7 in the xowj. The aspirated explosives became 
spirants in the xouv7.”’ 

Page 19— 
line 12 add: “unless 6v was the original Greek ending. Cf. 
Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik, 8. 236.” 
Page 20— 
(e) last line change “appears” to ‘‘may possibly appear.” 
Page 21— 

line 1 insert after—ws (r): ‘‘But these two illustrations are 
challenged on phonetic grounds by many modern phil- 
ologists.” 

Line 14 after “singular” insert ‘‘and the plural.” 

Line 18 change “‘of the Latin” to ‘‘of the Sanskrit and 
the Latin, and a (Cf. Latin a).” 

Page 22— 

line 15—after vats add: ‘But vats does not itself occur in the 
plural in the N. T. Stems in -v make the accusative plu- 
ral -vas. (Bdrpvas, ixOvas, dopvas, ordxvas). Stems in-t have 
acc. pl. -es (Svvdues, Ses, rodAas, etc.). Stems in -ev 
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make acc. pl.-es (BacAcis, ypappareis, icpeis, etc.). Stems 
in -ov make acc. pl. -das (Bdas).” 
(c) line 1 dele ‘‘sometimes.”’ 
Line 9 after “(Phil. 3:5)” insert “and aidots (1 Tim. 
2:9), stems in -eo and -os.” 
Line 10f. change ‘‘dropping of digamma and the length- 
ening of one vowel” to “change of quantity from 
Bacwrjjos.”’ 
Last line add: ‘‘As a matter of fact épéwv occurs once 
(Rev. 6:5) and xeAéwy (Heb. 13:15). The -c and -ev 
stems seem always uncontracted in the genitive-abla- 
tive plural.” 
Pagé 23— 
line 9 after ‘‘a”’ add: ‘‘Stems ending in o contract the -ea 
into -7 like dp.” 
(e) line 3 after wéAe add ‘‘(-t, -eo stems) .” 
Page 24— 
(c) line 2 after “sometimes” add ‘‘appears in Paul.’ 
Pagé 26— : 
(b) at the close add: ‘‘in the N. T. iAews is only a masculine 
nominative predicate.” 
Page 31— 
(g) line 2 after ‘‘quis” read: “Cf. rot, Brugmann, K. Vergl., 
§497.” 
Page 33— 
(b) line 6 before “Sanskrit” add ‘‘classical.’’ Vedic Sanskrit 
has a wealth of modal forms. 


Page 34— 

line 1 after “‘is’’ add: “‘in general.” 
Page 34— 

line 2 read ‘‘Probably all’’ instead of “All.” 
Page 36— 


lines 12f. It is denied by Brugmann (Grundriss, I., S.497 ff 7 
that this is a separate class. He holds that the weak 
form is due to want of accent and so secondary: In 
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his Gr. Gr. (S. 270-312) he gives 23 classes for the Pres- 
ent Tense with many subdivisions. 
Page 3%— 
(c) line 19 after ‘“‘Testament” add: “nor as simple verb in 
the N.T.” 
Page 3%— 
(c) line 20. As a matter of fact the aorist occurs only six 
times, but the present inf. after wéAAw about a hundred. 
Page 38— 
line 13 read “sya.” 
Line 18 before « add “‘stem with.” 
Page 41— . 
(b) line 8 for ‘‘a” read “‘a,”’ but a for thematic stems: 
Page 42— 
line 20 dele ‘‘both Sanskrit and.”” After “Greek” add: “In 
Sanskrit and in Latin the Subj. used both primary and 
secondary endings, Cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Gr., §560.” 
Page 43— 
line 6 change “‘whether subjunctive or optative is not clear” 
to ‘‘most probably optative.” 
Page 5%— 
line 9 after “became” add “‘cxdvdadov or.”’ 
Page 58 
line 10 change ‘‘one” to “‘two” and add Sixacrjpiov in the 
parenthesis. 
Page 59— 
end of paragraph 4. add: ‘In the vernacular the compound 
forms sometimes come to be used much like the 
simplex.” 
Page 60— 
add: “But for fuller discussion see Helbing’s Grammatik d. 
Sept., Thackeray’s Grammar of the O. T. in Greek, 
Swete’s Introduction to the O. T. in Greek. 
Page 68— 
lines 24f. read ‘‘de- monstrative.”’ 
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Page %1— 
lines 12 under 4 before new sentence add: “Cf. prepositional 
phrases like of é« véuov (Rom. 4:14).” 


Page %2— 
line 10 from bottom after “phrases” add “especially with 
prepositions.’ 
Page %3— 
(1) line 3. a better illustration is 75 xadov dvopa (Jas. 2:7). Cf. 
Mt. 12:35. 
Page %6— 
line 7 after parenthesis add: ‘‘unless it is predicate (Lu. 
15:31) 


Line 8 after xetpas add “‘(Mt. 27:24).” 
Line 12 add after parenthesis: ‘“‘but see 1 Cor. 9:7.” 
Page %%— 
line 9 add these examples:‘‘: 6 ras vomos (Gal. 5:15). Cf. 
also Act 19:7; 21:21; 27:37; Rom. 16: 15; Gal. 1:2. See 
Winer-Schmiedel, S. 189.” 
Line 13 Add: ‘“Azas is found chiefly in Luke and Acts.” 
Page 84— 
line 21 Add: zorazés, late form from zodards, is found six 
times=7otos. Once in a direct question (Mt. 8:27) and 
once more (2 Pet. 3:11) unless this latter is an exclama- 
tion. Four times it occurs in indirect questions (Mk. 
13:1; Lu. 1:29; 7:39; 1 Jo. 3:1). It is contrasted with 
tis in Lu. 7:39. 
Page 95— 
(1) line 4 add ‘(Jo. 15:15)” after the Greek words. 
Page 110— 
(f) line 4 add: “But see p. 93 (e).” 
Page 130— 
line 6 from bottom add: “But od with the Opt. does not occur 
in the N. T.” 
Page 139-6— 
line 19 after ‘‘there is’”’ add: “in ancient Greek.” 
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Line 21 after “used” add: this fut. Opt. is not in the N. T. 


Page 152-2— 
line 15 after ‘““LXX” read ‘“‘but Swete reads—oys.” 
Page 153— 
line 15 after parenthesis add: “except wy tis éorae in Col. 
25.7 
Page 1%70— 


line 2 add: dedxts. 
(a) line 9 add: “‘in the sense while like éus.”’ 
Line 13 add: ““Héw could be Aor. Subj.” 
Page 1%4— 
(h) Add: ‘Ocdx:s occurs only three times (I Cor. 11:25f.; Rev. 
11:6) Each time it has ééy and each time the Pres, 


Subj. is used. 
Page 179-6— 
line 5 add; “Cf. woodxis in Mt. 18:21.’° 
bgees 
line 5 add: “‘So zwocdxs in Mt. 23:37; Lu. 13:34.” 
Page 188-4— 


line 7 after ‘‘Homer’’ add: ‘‘in the Iliad.” 
Line 8 add: “It occurs once in the Odyssey. Cf. Monro, 
HomsGr,fr:179.” 
Page 189— 
line 5 add: pds before pe. 
Page 192-17— 
line 11 add: 24:15. 
Page 200— 
line 3 after I Pet. 2:18 add: “(implied imperative),” 
line 4 dele ‘‘(as elsewhere).”’ 
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